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PREFACE 


The history of the Vijayanagar Empire occupies a period of 
ell over three centuries (1336-1650 A.D.). It marks the culmina- 
ion of the achievements, political and cultural, of the people of 
‘South India in the days when they had not fallen under foreign 
‘domination. And the Empire at its greatest extent coveredepracti- 
cally the whole of the modern Presidency of Madras, the Indian 
States in the area included, and extended for a time to Ceylon and 
parts of Burma. The outline of the history of this ‘Forgotten 
Empire’ was first presented by Robert Sewell in a celebrated book 
published in 1900. 


Since then there has been a steady accession of much new mate- 
rial owing to the activities of the Archzeological departments in 
Madras, Mysore and Travancore, the publications of numerous 
, Works of literature and travel in various languages, the editing in 
extenso or calendaring of public records from the archives of 
different governments and the fresh study and interpretation of old 
collections of materials like the Mackenzie Manuscripts. 


The study of Vijayanagar has necessarily occupied a coniidera- 
ble place in the work of the University department of Indian His- 
tory and Archæology since its inception in 1914. Its first Professor, 
Diwan Bahadur Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, inaugurated the 
University Historical Series with a scholarly edition of some of the 
Sources of Vijayanagar History and made many striking contribu- 
tions to the subject which are well known to all students. The ex- 
pansion of the department in .1928 by the addition of a Reader and 
a Lecturer has made it possible to plan the work of the department 
on Vijayanagar History on a more extended scale.” The present 
Reader, Dr. N. Venkataramanayya, was already a specialist in 
Vijayanagar History when he joined the department in 1931, and 
very soon after, he published two books with the titles: 

(1) Vijayanagara, Origin of the City and the Empire 
(2) Studies in the History of the Third Dynasty of Vijaya- 
nagara. 

The present work of Mr. Mahalingam is calculated to supple- 


Jnent from the Tamil side the social and administrative studies 
begun in The Third Dynasty, and I venture to express the hope that 
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the book, by the choice of its theme and the competence of its treat- 
'ment will be found to fulfil this purpose. 


Further work on the subject is being done, and a very conside- 
rable collection of ‘Further Sources of Vijayanagar History’ is al- 
ready in the Press. 


University of Madras, 
30-8-1940, K. A. N. 
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PART I 
ADMINISTRATION 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


V The true history of an empire does not. consist in the “ endless 
procession of kingdoms and despots,” the court intrigues, the inter- 
minable wars waged by the kings and the suppression of the 
rebellious feudatories, but is to be found in its administrative and 
social development. The study of the administrative institutions. 
of an empire, the daily activities of the people, their religious and 
social observances, their literary activities and artistic attainments, 
is at least as important as its political history.) To lay stress on 
the importance of the social history of an empire does not mean, 
however, that it must be studied at the expense of its political 
history. A study of political history is important, for, as Vincent 
Smith remarks, “the more attractive story of Indian thought as 
expressed in religion and philosophy, literature, art and science 
cannot be written intelligibly unless it is built on the solid founda- 
tion of dynastic history, which alone can furnish the indispensable 
chronological basis."! 


In ore sense the history of the world is the history of Éinpires. 
The world has witnessed the rise, growth and decay of many em- 
pires. They have been reared by great statesmen and notable 
administrators, but soon after the rémoval of their strong arms 
there appear signs of decay in the empires"and after a struggling 
existence for a few more years they finally disappear. 
Such have been the Babylonian, the Assyrian and the 
Egyptian empires. Coming nearer home, India was the 
scene of such empires as those of the Nandas, the Maur- 
yas, the Guptas and Colas, ‘and of Vijayanagar. All the empires 
had only relatively short leases of life; but each of these has left 


The pyramids which recall the Egyptian empire and-its glory 
are not only the result of forced làbour and prodigal expenditure 
but also a standing monument of what may seem to us to be mis- 
„directed energy. The Cédla:empire has left behind it huge temples 

with their exquisitely catyed sculptures. Great Tamil literary 


1 Oxford History of Iti, Intro., p. xu. 
V.A.—1 
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celebrities flourished under the Céla kings and many of their works 
have come down to us. Likewise the Vijayanagar empire too has 
left permanent traces of its existence, There is no field of national 
life which Vijayanagar has not influenced. In the fields of religion, 
literature, arts and polities the Vijayanagar empire contributed 
much that is of permanent value. i 


of Islam into South Indià The invasions of Muhammad bin 
Tughlak and the subsequent troubles given by the Muhammadans 
to the Hindus of South India led to the rise of a feeling of poli- 
tical unity among them which ultimately resulted in the founda- 
tion, of the Vijayanagar empire? 


Uorihara, Kampa, Bukka, Marappa and Muddappa, the foun- , 
ders of the empire; expanded the empire on all sides and ruled each 
over a portion of it} Kumara Kampaņa, the son of Bukka, extend- 
ed the empire in the south as far as Madura, thus putting an end 
to the Sultanate of Madura. During the reign of Bukka I the 
Bahmani kingdom was founded in A.D. 1347 by Hasan Gangu, 
just north of the river Krsnà. Since then both the Muhammadan 
Sultans of the north and the Hindu Rayas of the south 

waged „many wars. Bukka, was succeeded by Harihara II. 
who died in A.D. 1404. After a short dispute over the succession 
Déva Raya I ascended the throne in A.D. 1406 and ruled till about 
1422 and was succeeded by his son Vijaya Raya? who occupied the 


2. About the origin of the city and the empire of’ Vijayanagar there has 
been a good deal of controversy among scholars. There are two schools of 
opinion on the question, one holding that the empire was of Karnataka origin 
„and the other holding that it was of Telingàna origin. See ih this connec- 
‘tion Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 23 ; Rice, Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol. vi, 
Intro., p. 21; S. K. Aiyangar, South India under the Muhammadan Invaders, 
pp. 171 and 181-83; H. Krishna Sastri, A.S.R., 1907-08, p. 236 ; 1909-10, p. 160; 
T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Epigraphia Indica, Vol. xv, p. 84; R. Satyanatha Ayyar, 
The Nayaks of Madura, pp. 3-4; Rev. H. Heras, The Beginnings of Vijaya- 
nagara, pp..1-43; Dr. B. A. Saletore, Social and Political Life dm the 

Vijayanagara Empire, Vol. I, pp. 82-112; S. Srikantaya, Founders 
of Vijayanagara, B: 3. Contra Dr.*N. Venkata Ramanayya, Kampili and. 
Vijaydnagera, pp. 21-33; Vijayanagara The Origin of “the City and the 
Empire, pp. 3-52. While all other scholars are agreed on the.point that the 
empire was founded about the year 1336 Dr. Saletore argues that it was founded 
only ten years later, in 1346: op. cits‘ pp. 82-112. y 
3. Recent epigraphical evidence shows that Deva Raya I was sucgeede 
by his son Ramacandra (M.E.R., 317 of 1931-32; Rep., pce 35).—Ed. X s 
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throne for a short time. His sonfbéva Rava II who succeeded him 
was the most distinguished ruler of the first dynasty of the Vijaya- 
nagar sovereigns# He suffered heavy losses in men and money on 
account of reverses at the hands of the Bahmani Sultans, who 
massacred the Hindu women and children without mercy . and took 
delight in shedding Hindu blood. Hence. Déva.Ràya II, who reali- 
sed the inferiority of the Hindu forces, and was impr ed with 
the superiority of the Muhammadan cavalry, introduced A forms i in 
the organization of his army. . His reign is also important for the 
literary celebrities who lived in his court, and the foreign travellers 
Nicolo dei Conti, an Italian, and Abdur’ Razük, a Persian, who 
visited his court. Déva Ràya Il was | succeeded successively by 
Mallikàrjuna*. and Virüpàksa who’ were comparatively weak 


rulers. 


The weak rule of the two sovereigns facilitated the rise ‘into 
prominence of Saluva_Narasiznha, who finally usurped the throne 
in A,D..1485. and had himself crowned king. He was an efficient 
ruler, and set himself to the reorganisation of the administration 
of the empire, and succeeded in hig arduous task. He was followed 
by. Immadi_ N larasitnha who had as his ministers successively Narasà 
Nayaka : and Vira Narasithha. The latter usurped the throne in 
AD. 1507, and after a short reign of three years bequeathed the 
throne to his _step-brother{Krsnadéva Raya, perhaps the: greatest 
and the most distinguished of the Vijayanagar kings. ` 


{ Krsnadéva Raya began his s reign with a determination to 1 to re- 


trieve the losses in the territories of his kingdom, and pursued his 
object with success.) He put down the rebellious feudatories within 
his own empire and defeated and (conquered Prataparudra Gaja- 
pati, the ruler of Orissa) He humbled the pride of the Bijapur 
Sultan and conquered him. /His empire extended from the banks 
of the river Krsna in the aorti to Cape Comorin in the soúth. He 
was an enlightened ruler, and during his time- thẹ_ administration. 
of the empire was systematised-and perfected. | “He was a cultured 
ruler, and a number of scholars adorned his court.‘ He was him- 
self-the ‘author of many works in Telugu and Sanskrit. Like many 
oriental sovereigns he was tolerant of all religious sects though 
‘he was himself a staunch Vaisnava. Št was during his time that 
‘the Portuguese established their power in certain portions of 
western India} 


,. 4.*Epigraphical evidence indicates that the immediate successor of Déva 
Raya: was Vijaya Raya II (M.E.R., 1906-07, para 55) —Ed. 
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t Krsna Raya was succeeded on the throne by his step-brother 
Acyuta Raya who in spite of his numerous, difficulties ruled 
_over the empire with success. He left his throne'to his son Venkata 
who lost his life in a palace revolution after a brief rule for a 
few months after his accession. Salakaràju Tirumala seized the 
throne; but he was slain by Ramaraja, æ son-in-law of Krsnadéva 
Raya and a great ruler. As a result of this, Acyuta’s nephew 
Sadà$iva ascended the throne. He was a weak ruler and the one 
dominating personality who swayed the destinies of the empire 
during his time was Rama Raja. He set his Muhammadan neighbours 
one against the other and crippled their power to a considerable 
extent. But they soon realised the folly of their disunion, formed 
a grand alliance among themselves, and inflicted a crushing 
defeat on the Hindus of the south led by Rama Raja and his 
brothers at the historic battle of Raksas Tangdi in A.D. 1565. 
Rama Raja himself died in the battle. The city of Vijayanagar 
was partially destroyed by the Muhammadans. But soon order 
was restored in South India and the Hindu empire regained its 
original position and power. 


Though SadaSiva was still alive, Tirumalá proclaimed himself 
emperor and ascended the throne in A.D. 1570. He was the first 
ruler.of the Aravidu line of kings. He restored order in the empire. 
He was succeeded in order by his sons, Sri Ranga I and Venkata TR: 
Venkata was the greatest prince of the Aravidu line. He changed 
his capital to Candragiri and from there ruled his empire. , He 
was a patron of scholars. During his time the Portuguese gained 
great influence not only in his court but also in the whole of South 
India. He died in 1614, 


7 
The empire after his death passed on to the hands of Ràma;. 
Peda.Venkata IH and Sri Ranga II. This last ruler, though him- 
self efficient and capable of ruling a vast empire, could not succeed 
in his work, for the circumstances under which he came to power 
were not favourable for him to achieve his object of unifying the 
empire and reviving the glories of Vijayanagar. His reign is a 
record of the treachery of his feudatories and the intérnecine. 
warfare in his empire. The Nayaks-of Madura and Tanjore, and 
the Odeyàrs of Mysore became too powerful for him. 'The iatan- 
vention of the Bijapur Sultans in South Indian affairs made his task 
all the more difficult. After him the empire dwindled in size and 


importance, and it was finally destroyed by Ti I 
set fire'to Anegondi in 1786. di cR 
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It is generally said that in mediaeval Europe feudalism was a, 
necessity of the times. Similarly the particular form of govern- 
ment that obtained in Vijayanagar was a necessity of the period. 
The very fact that in the Vijayanagar empire there existed, side by 
side with one another, various heterogeneous elements, diverse 
interests and communities, necessitated a monarchical form of 
government. The king stood out as the symbol of unity in the 
empire. He was not an absolute or autocratic ruler, for his powers 
were limited by certain checks and balances of a more or less con- 
ventional and customary character. Custom ruled in many cases in 
the levy of taxes. Different metbods. ere, adopted for the colec- 
tion of. the revenues of the government, and in certain’ cases the 
taxes were farmed out to bidders. Different methods were adopt- 
ed for the recruitment to the army, and the king depended largely 
on feudal levies in times of war. The administration of justice was 
organised in such a way as to suit the convenience of tlie people. 
Disputes were decided in a majority of cases by arbitration, or 
cases were tried locally by the local people. The provincial.ad- 
ministration. was organised in a way which satisfied the require- 
ments of the age. In many cases the officers of government were 
remunerated by assignments of the income due to the government. 
In the local areas, the old village assemblies actively functioned and 
did very useful local service. The temple was a centre of cultural 
and economic activity in the local areas, and the guilds were other 
local bodies that played a prominent part in the administration. 
Thus these aspects of the polity and administration of the Vijaya- 
nagar'empire deserve careful study. ` 
The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries constituted a period of 
great religious unrest in South India owing to the Muhammadan 
invasions. e Vijayanagar empire which was founded to protect 
the Hindu civilization not only stood as a bulwark against Muham- 
madan aggressions but also encouraged the. growth of certain 
religious cults by creating the peaceful atmospheré necessary for 
their development. One of such cults was the Vithoba cult which 
is based on bhakti. “The renaissance in the field of religion and 
philosophy also led to the coming into prominence of great philo- 
sophical disputants and thinkers like Vidyaranya, ` Aksobhya 
Muni, Vēdānta Dēśika, Vyasaraya Tirtha, Appayya Diksita and 
Tàtácárya. The period saw the rise of certain popular religious 
movements like Tengalai Vaisnavism, which were more liberal in 
character. Though these religious movements split the Hindu 
society into many camps they did the signal service of rallying 


them against the onslaughts of Islam, 
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(the spread of the power of Vijayanagar over the whole of 
South India caused the migration of the people from one part of 
the peninsula to the other.) The patronage which the Ràyas extend. 
ed to learned men and religious teachers, especially the Vaisnavas, 
attracted a large number of Brahmans from the south, who settled 
down permanently in the Telugu, and Kanarese districts. Thither 
also eame a good number of S$üdras who entered the civil service 
of the government, besides merchants, particularly the Beris, who 
flocked to villages and towns for purposes of trade. Similarly there 
was an influx of the Telugu and the Kanarese people into the Tamil 
districts. The Rayas bestowed estates on their dependents, who 
settled down all over the Tamil country with their followers. The 
natural consequence of this intermigration was the transfer of cer- 
tain castes into a new environment. Thus, the Balijas, Kammas, 
Reddis and the various sects of the Telugu speaking Brahmans who 
were alien elements in the social structure of the Tamil country 
found their way into it, and got themselves acclimatised to their 
new environment in course of time. In the same manner, the 
Pillais, the Mudaliars, the Arava Velamas, and the different sects 
of the Tamil-speaking Brahmans left their native land and made 
the northern districts of the empire their permanent abode. - 


| Literature received the fostering care of the Rayas of Vijaya- 
nagar. The sovereigns extended their patronage to Sanskrit and 
Telugu literature’ According io tradition the empire itself was 
founded under the auspices of the great sage and scholar, Vidya- 
ranya., Sayana, who lived in the time of Harihara I, Bukka,Y, and 
Harihara II, earned undying celebrity as the commentator of the 
Vedas. The court of almost every Vijayanagar king was adorned 
by a number of scholars. Krsnadéva Raya was, as already noted, 
himself a great scholar and author of Telugu and Sanskrit works. 
In his court flourished great and notable scholars like Allasani 
Peddana, Nandi (Mükku) Timmana aud others. Kanarese litera- 
ture also flourished in that age; but it does not seem to have re- 


,Ceived such great patronage as Sanskrit or "Telugu got under the 
Vijayanagar kings. 


Ë The contribution of Vijayanagar to art and architecture was 
not inconsiderable. These kings were great builders. During 
their time were constructed many strategical fortresses, big 
palaces, spacious temples with huge towers rising into the sky, re- 
markable not only for the massiveness of their size but also for the 
details of decoration, sculpture and painting they contain. Many 
of these works are perfect specimens of art. ) The Scenes from the 
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Rümüyana painted on the walls of the inner prüküra of the Rama- 
svàmi temple at Kumbakonam in the Tanjore district are sure to 
evoke the unstinted admiration of any person who visits the place. 
The most striking of the monuments are the romantic ruins of 
Hampi now “an open air museum of Hindu monuments”, which 
recall to mind ihe glories of what was once a great and flourishing 
city. There are also many other monumests which stand to this 
day, in different degrees of dilapidation, to speak of the wealth and 
prosperity of the empire of Vijayanagar. A few of them are the 
forts of Penugonda, Candragiri, Vellore and Jiñji, the thousand and 
hundred-pilared mantapas at Kalahasti, Tiruvannamalai, the 
towers at Cidambaram, Tiruvannamalai and Madura, and the huge 
palaces and halls at the last mentioned place. The accounts of the 
‘contemporary travellers like Abdur Razak and Paes which des- 
cribe the paintings and sculpture at the imperial court of Vijaya- 
nagar clearly show that the allied arts of sculpture and painting 
had attained a high degree of perfection under the Rayas. 


Unlike the earliez invaders of India like the Greaks, Bactrianis , 
and Huns who mingled freely with the indigenous population and 
became absorbed into them, the Muhammadans preferred to 
remain a distinct community, and tried to preserve their purity 
and individuality; but they have influenced Indian society and 
institutions, and similarly have been influenced by them. 
The introduction of the pointed arch and the construction of 
mantapas with barrel-shaped roofs, instead of the flat terrace, 
which. was a distinct , characteristic of the Dravidian style 
of architecture, was due largely to ‘the influence of the Muham- 
madan school of art and architecture. .Déva Raya II copied the. 
example of the Muhammadans for the improvement of the organi- 
zation of his army. 


{Thus the administrative and social history of Vijayanagar is 
of breat interest. South India has not, however, been islarfised 
to the same extent to which North India bas been, and it continues 
to preserve the old form of Hinduism intact without allowing alien 
influences to act on it to any very large extent. (This preservation 
of Hindu religion, literature and art, which are peculiar to South 
India and “differ widely from the more familiar forms of the 
north,” has been due to the Vijayanagar empire.) Owing to the 
constant menace of Muhammadan invasions, Hindu society had to 
be reorganised and a certain amount of hardening and defining of 
the rights and duties of the various castes and communities of the 
Hindu society was felt necessary. As Dr. S. K. Aiyangar truly 
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lays, “it may safely be said that for good and for evil the present 
day Hinduism of South Mia retains the form that it received under 
Vijayanagar which ought to be given the credit of having preserv- 
ed Hinduism such as it is."5 


5. Some Contributions of South India to Indian Culture, p. 312; 


CHAPTER II, 
CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 
SECTION I 
The King 


(The working of a monarchical form of government depends| 
targely on the personality of the sovereign) Mighty empires in 
India have risen, under strong kings and fallen under weak ones. 
Candragupta and Asoka built the Mauryan empire, but. with the 
succession of weak kings like Brhadratha, its era of decadence 
began. The Gupta empire was reared into existence by kings 
like Samudragupta and Candragupta II, but crumbled under a 
succession of weak rulers. Whe Vijayanagar empire was no excep- 
tion to this. It was founded and strengthened by the enthusiastic 
brothers Harihara and Bukka, and its administration was stabilised 
successively by Deva Raya IL Saluva Narasisnha and Krsnadéva 
Raya. Jin the Vijayanagar empire, as in others governed under a 
monarchical constitution, (the king was the head of the administra- 
tion and occupied a supreme position in the State. In fact, the king 
was the pivot of the machinery of administration) 


{According to ancient Hindu political thinkers the State con- 
sisted*of ‘seven elements of which the king was the most important.! 
The“ well-being of the State depended largely on the harmonious 
working of these elements and on their joint effort for the common 
weal| We have the evidence of the Amuktamalyada of Krsnadéva 
Raya to show that the king was the most important of the seven 
members of the body politic. The royal poet emphasises the fact 


that the emperor (Saérvabhawma) should be able to enforce his 
commands.? 


1. The seven elements of the State are: (1) Svimin (lord); (2) Amatya 
(minister), (3) Janapada (territory), (4) Durga (fort), (5) Ko$a (treasury), 
X6) Danda (army) and (7) Mitra (ally). See, for instance, Matsya Puràna, 
Ch. 220, v. 19. : 

2. Amuktamalyada, canto 4, v. 206, tr. in the Journal of Indian History, 
Vol. VI, Pt. II, by the late A. Rangasvami Sarasvati of the Madras Epigraphy 
Department. 
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This receives corroboration from the Navaratnamulu and the 
Saptaigapaddhati, a series of verses addressed to Sàluva Nara- 
sitnha. These works are now available only in fragments, and 
even a superficial study of them leaves on us the impression that 
the king was the most important figure in the Vijayanagar State? 


= MEM 


f" Coronation. In all Hindu “kingdoms the coronation was an 
irffportant ceremony. It provided the legal sanction to the selection 
of a ruler and conferred on him the title to govern. (The Vijaya- 
nagar kings in common with the ancient Hindu kings had, their 
coronations duly performed.) The accounts of contemporary 
foreign travellers make mention of these coronations, and they re- 
ceive confirmation from several inscriptions. On the death” of 
Harihara II, however, three of his sons, Bukka II, who was the 
Yuvarüja during his father’s. reign, D a Iisnd Deva Raya I, 
each made a bid for the empire, assumed imperial titles and made 
grants independently of one another. , ` ae 


-~ Thus during this period of confusion at Vijayanagar (1404-06) 
these three rulers appear to have each had some support, thoügh 
it is not apparent from:the évidence available that Bukka Il apd 
irüpakga I Were crowned ings. The coronation of Déva Raya I 
however finds explicit mention in the inscriptions. We do not 
‘know, however, why Déva Raya I was crowned king in preference 


to Bukka II who had already acted as the Yuvaraja and had Seen 
Co-ruler with his father for some time. 


a \A special court (Durbar) was held tg celebrate the coronation 
(Which was attended by the subordinate kings and the leaders of 
|the community .|f'or instance, as the Krsgaráyavijayamu of Kumara 
Dhürjati says, tH coronation of Krgnadéva Raya_was attended by 
various feudatory chiefs of whom the following were important : 
Araviti Bukka Raju, the chiefs of Owk, the chiefs of Nandéla and 
Velgodu besides others.5 





" The details of the ceremony are interesting. The Brahman 
Purohita placed a fillet of gold on the forehead of the king, and 
er due prayers and the chanting of the relevant mantras poured 
‘the abhigécana water on the king.) It is said, for instance, that the 


coronation of.Venkata II was performed by, Tatayarya the king’s 
guru and by other Brahmans.® i 


3. See Prabhākara Śāstri, Cãtupadyamaņimañjari, pp. 34-41 
4 EL, XV, pp. 13-14; M.E.R., 1921, paras 46 ' 


5. S. K. Ai s f vd 
. S. lyangar, Sources of Vijayanagar Hist . 
6. E.C., VII, Sh. 83. TET a 
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pp ministers appear to have had a voice in the selection of the 
kig and as such they took an important part in his anointment) 
Nay, we have the testimony of inscriptions to show that it was the 
ministers that had the coronation performed. Saluva Timma who 
had a partiality for Krsna Raya played the role of chief minister 
and crowned him king on the death of Vira Narasimha. A lithic 
record from the Nagamangalam taluk in the Mysore district supplies 
us with the interesting information that Sadàsiva Mahārāya -was 
anointed king by Rama Raja, the Prime Minister, and the other 
chief ministers, (amatya tilakaih)." . 


A" 


swe 


~The coronation had an important constitutional signi e. 

€ assumption of royalty implied a recognition of his responsi- 
bility by the king. Here there is a close similarity between the 
idea of ancient Hindu kingship and mediaeval monarchy. (In the 
Vedic period the king took an oath that he would rule his people 
justly and according to the rules of Dharma. Similarly the kings 
of Vijayanagar took the oath, the spirit of which was the samg 
The occasion was one of mirth and joy and the kings then made 
large grants to temples and Brahmans*' 


- V The Yuvarãja. In ancient India thé reigning sovereigns gener- 
ally nominated their heirs-apparent and bequeathed the empire to 
them. The eldest prince’ was generally chosen as the successor and 
failing him the choice fell upon some other member worthy of the 
distinction and responsibility. \In the Vijayanagar empire also the 
kings appointed their suoBessors and anointed them as Yuverdja 
during” their own life-time. ¥ A copper-plate grant of Harihara I 
states that Harihara I appointed his brother. Bukka Raja as, 


Yuvaraja8 


Speaking about Déya Raya I Wilson writes: “ His grants begin 
three years beforb those of the predecessor’s terminate. This cir- 
cumstance recurs in the succeeding reign, making it probable that 
the practice prevailed which was common in the remote periods of 
Hindu history ef a monarch's associating with him towards the 
close of his reign, his.son and successor as Yuvarája or Cæsar. "9 

- Literary evidence also corroborates thé prevalence . of this 
system. The Acyutarayabhyudayam of Rajanadtha Dindima says, 


. 7. EC, IV, Ng. 58. 
8. EC., V,'Cn. 256. 
9. Asigtic Researches, xx, pp. 8-9. 
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that with the coronation of Acyuta as emperor, Pina Venkatadri, 
the king’s son, was anointed the Crown Prince.!? 


Generally the Yuvardjapattabhisékam was celebrated when 
‘the Crown Prince had gained all theoretical knowledge of admini- 
stration. But under certain circumstances the Crown Prince was 
anointed Yuvaraja though he happened to be very young. That 
was due perhaps to the fact that the reigning kings feared that suc- 
cession to the throne would be disputed after their death. It was 
so when Krsna Raya appointed his son Tirumala as Yuvaradja in 
A.D. 1524 when he was but six years old.!! 


(During the period of his training the Ywvarüja was placed 
under the tutelage of able teachers who taught him the Süstras, 
ithe knowledge of which was necessary for a king.) He also acquir- 
ed knowledge in the science of weapons such as Sara, asi (sword), 
astra (missile, bow, arrow), and in horse-riding and other similar 
arts necessary for princes? He also learnt the fine arts. Prince 
Raghun&tha of Tanjore, for instance, was a master in the art of 
musie and was a great composer, himself designing several rágas.? 


Mere theory cannot sufficiently equip a ruler for the arduous 
task of administration and(a period of practical training’ was con- 
sidered necessary. Therefore when the prince had reached the 
maturity of age to be placed in charge of the eine A 
was appointed the viceroy or governor of one of the provinces, an 
office which helped him to come into contact with the problems of 
* state and acquire training in the adcnüdnitorl 


e 


. In this connection we can examine the so galled system of Co- 
*rulership that is said to have prevailed in the Vijayanagar court. 
This is a question of some constitutional importance. If we are to 
say that there was a Co-ruler as distinct from the Yuvaraja, -what 


was his constitutional position and in what relation did he stand to 
the Yuvaraja ? 


10. SS. K. Aiyangar, op. cit., p. 158. . 

11. Accérdimg to Nuniz; Krsnadéva Raya abdicated and enthroned his son 
Tirumala as the king of Vijayanagar (not as Yuvardja) and Krsna Raya 
himself became his son’s Prime Minister. But it appears, as we shall see sub- 
sequently that Tirumala was only made the Yuvardja. And Nuniz says that 
Krsnadéva Raya appointed his brother, Acyutadéva Raya, as his successor, 
which is borne out by a copper-plate of Acyuta. (E.C. ix, Db. 30.) 

12. Gangadévi, Madhurüvijayam, canto 3, vv. 2 and 3. 

13. Yajüanàrayana Diksita, Sahityaratnükaram, canto 5. 
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An inscription from the Bangalore taluk states that Bukka I 
was Co-ruler with his brother Harihara I.14 When fixing the regnal 
period of Vijaya Raya, Gopinatha Rao concludes that he might 
have ruled only for six months. His conclusions are based on the 
following evidence. Déva Raya I appears to have digd im 1422. 
Harihara III, a son of Deva Raya I, made a grant in A.D. 1422 in 
order that his father “ might attain with certainty to the world of 
merit"!5 Vijaya Bhüpati ascended the throne, ‘But as Deva 
Raya II appears in a few epigraphs with imperial titles in $1345 
(A.D. 1423), Vijaya Raya must have died by then. He argues 
that since grants are made for the merit of Deva Raya I in A.D. 
1422, and since Déva Raya II appears with imperial titles early in 
1423, Vijaya Ràya must have occupied the throne only for six or 
seven months." But the assumption of imperial titles by Déva 
Raya II did not mean that Vijaya Raya had died by that time for 
we find a few inscriptions of Vijaya dated 1424-5.18 Vijaya 
Raya I was himself ruling over the Mulubagal Rajya 
between 1406 and 1416. On the strength of these facts, Ven- 
kayya and Krishna Śāstri are inclined to think that Vijaya 
Raya and Déva Raya II were Co-regents respectively under their 
fathers.19 Venkayya concludes his argument by remarking, “ it 
may of course be supposed that Vira Vijaya was consecrated king 
while his father was alive and reigning, and the same might have 
been the case with Déva Raya IL" Gopinatha Rao, however, as- 
serts that * there is no precedent in the history of the first Vijaya- 
nagar dynasty for anointing a person before the death of his pre- 
decessor.?? But it appears that the essential difference between 
these two views is due to the fact that they seem to hold that the 
Yuvarája and the Co-regent were two different persons. But such 
an assumption is beside the mark, for in the light of the inscriptions 
bearing on this question, we have to assume tha§ it was generally 
the Yuvaraja that was the Co-ruler during the time of his predeces- 
sor, during which period he.ássumed imperial titles and ruled more 


14. E.C., IX, Bg. 59. The text runs as follows: Srimanu Mahámandal- 
à$varan . . . Sri Vira Ariyappa Udaiyarum Bukkana Udaiyarum, Prtivi rācci- 
yam panna eka: 

15. E.C., IV, Gp. 24. 

16. E.C., VII, Tl. 14; Sb. 565 

17. E1., XV, p. 14. 

18. VR, 1M.P., I. 1460-A. 

19. See MER, 1907, para 54; A.S.R., 1907-08, p. 247. 

20. EI. XV, p. 15. 
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or less independently in his provincei Though the sons of a ruling 
sovereign were generally sent out as provincial viceroys, yet it was 
only one among them that was nominated the Yuvaraja or Co-ruler ; 
and he ascended the throne after the death of his predecessor?) 


It seems that the leading people in the empire had 
a voice in the choice of the heir.} On the death of Sri 
Ranga I and his brother Rama, Venkatd II ascended the Vijaya- 
nagar throne in 1586, to the exclusion of Tirumala, the son of Rama, 
and with the “unanimous vote of all the classes.” A Jesuit letter 
says: “ After the demise of this Prince's father the kingdom was 
given by the unanimous vote of all the classes to the brother of the 
deceased (Rama III), i.e., the one that is ruling at present, reject- 
ing the rights of the deceased’s children who on account of their 
age were not able to rule over a kingdom.'"?? It is, however, doubt- 
ful if there was a voting system and all the people took part in the 
choice of a king. It is only likely that a few of the leading nobles 
of the empire might have been consulted by the emperor who 
sought their support when he nominated some one who could not 


have come to the throne under the ordinary rules governing 
succession. 


The selection of the ruler appears to have been made generally 
in the presence of the ministers and nobles. . On this we have the 
evidence of Barradas who says tbat just three days before his 
death, Venkata II, in the presence of his ‘ captains’, handed. ‘exer 
the Government of his vast empire to his nephew Sri Raga: II 
generally known as Gikka Raya. On the advice of some of the 
‘captains’ present on the occasion Cikka Ràya accepted the 
kingdom, though not himself anxious to ascend the throne. An- 
other reason why he agreed to shoulder the responsibility was 
that Venkata had no legitimate son to succeed him.23 E 


| Abdication. (As in ancient India & few of the ruling sovereigns 
{of Vijayanagar abdicated in favour of.their sons in the evening of 
their lives and retired from active politics to spend the rest of their 
time in pious meditation.) Thus according to the account of 


21. CP. 6 of 1905-06. Saletore also takes the view that the system of joint 
rule prevailed under the Vijayanagar 
evidence to be proved. 

22. Letter from Fr. N. Pimenta, 
Dynasty, I, p. 301. 

23. Sewell, op. cit, pp. 223-4, 


kings, but the theory requires stronger 


quoted by Rev, H. Heras in the Aravidu 
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Ràjanátha Dindima, Gunda, the father of Saluva Narasimha, in- 
stalled his son as his successor and retired to the forests as a 
Vanaprastha.”4 Similarly in the Nayak court of Tanjore Acyutappa 
installed his son on the throne and retired to the forests. 


In this connection it must be noted that the true significance of 
the coronation of the Crown Prince was not always properly under- 
stood by the chroniclers and foreign travellers. A few writers are 
of the opinion that it marked the abdication of the ruling sovereign: 
One such is Nuniz, the Portuguese chronicler who speaks about the 
so-called abdication of Krsnadéva Raya. He says: “ The king per- 
ceiving that he was already advanced in years desiring to rest in 
his old (?) age and wishing his son to become King when he died, 
he determined to make him King during his life time, the boy 
being six years old and the King not knowing what would happen 
after his death. Wherefore he abdicated his throne and all his power 
and name and gave it all to his son and himself became his 


minister.” 


A few records of the year Tarana (A.D. 1524) mention Tiruma- 
laidéva Maharaya, son of Krsna Raya, asthe ruling sovereign.” 
but we ‘have no authority, epigraphical or literary, to show that the 
father abdicated in favour of his son. Most probably Nuniz mis- 
understood the true significance of Tirumala’s coronation as Yuva- 
raja, and mistook it to be his coronation as king. The account of 
Nuniz is not always trustworthy; for in one place | he says that 
Krsnadéva Raya was over 20 in 1509 and in another “place he says, 
“he was an old man” in 1524. A king who Was a little over 20 in 
1509 could not have become “old” in 1524. Further Krsna Raàya's 
position as his son’s minister could not have given him the rest in his 
old age desired by him according to Nuniz. The story of the abdi- 
cation is thus untrustworthy. A large number of inscriptions 
of the ‘period ranging between 1525 and 1530 coming from the 
various parts of the empire, show that Krsnadéva Raya was the 
emperor till 1530. And inscriptions of Krsna Raya. bearing also 


24. S. K. Aiyangar, op. cit., p. 90. 

25. Ibid., p. 273. 

26. Sewell, op. cit., p. 359. 

27. E.C. IX, Mg. 6 and 82; 115, A16 and 117 of 1918 ; 139 of 1896; 261 and 
605 of 1929-30. ‘The earliest of these inscriptions is dated Vaisakha su. 13 
while the latest is dated Tarana Marg. su 2. 605 of 1929-30 gives the date 
as $. 1446 Vyaya Karttika. But the date appears to be clearly wrong for the 
corresponding Saka year to the cyclic year Vyaya was 1448. 
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the dates between $. 1446 Tarana Vai. and S. 1446 Tarana Marga 
are to be found in large numbers throughout the empire?? These + 
indicate that Krsna Raya was ruling along with his son during 
this period, and thus he did not abdicate his throne.” 


Writing on Tirumala, Krsna $8stri thinks that he abdicated 
his throne in favour of his son Sri Ranga 13° He quotes the Vasu- 
caritramu in support of his statement, but in that work it is simply 
stated that Tirumala anointed Sri Ranga as the Yuvarája3! This 
is confirmed by another work called Srutaranjani, a commentary 
on the Gitagovinda by Tirumala Raya himself. It shows that the 
‘royal author left the administration of his empire in the charge of 
his sons and spent his time amidst poets and literary men.?? This, 


too, cannot be construed to mean that Tirumala abdicated his 
throne. 


Thus the available evidence definitely shows that in the Vijaya- 
nagar period, as earlier in the Cola days, the kings in their own 
life-time anointed their sons as Yuvarüjas to obviate the possibility 
of disputes regarding succession to the throne after their death) 
Having made them Yvarüjas, the kings gave them official training 
in administration. The Yuvardja was placed in charge. of the ad- 
ministration of a part of the kingdom, ihe king watching the rule 
of the Yuvaràja and guiding his administration from a distance. 


Regency. An important problem connected with the central 
government relates to regency. hen the occupant of the throne 
happened to be a minor; a regent was nominated and entrusted with 
the administration of the empire in the name of the young ruler 
until the latter should come of age and take up the reins of govern- 
ment into his own hands. Regents there were, but istory provides 
examples of many who used their regency as a lever for self-aggran- 
disement and as an opportunity for strengthening themselves 
against the legitimate ruler, eventually usurping all royal power-and 
even dethroning and imprisoning the rightful sovereign) The his- 


28. "The following are a few of the inscriptions of Krsna Raya during the 
rule of Tirumala: (1) 118 of 1897; S.LI, VI, 72, Tarana Ani; (2) E.C., V, 
Bl. 78 dated Tarana Sravana su. 5; (3) 101 of 1918; Tàrana Simha; (4) E.C. 
IX, Bn. 19; Tarana Marg. gu. 1, the date of 117 of 1918. 


29. See J.LH., XVII, pt. I, pp. 54-59.for a detailed discussion of the ques- 
tion by the author. 


30. A. S. R., 1911-12 p. 181. 


31. S. K. Aiyangar, op. cit., p. 217. 
32. Ibid., p..213. 
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tory of Vijayanagar abounds in instances of such misuse of re- 
bency, as by Vira Narasimha. and Rama Raja. From Nuniz we 
learn that Sáluva Narasimha at the time of his death entrusted the 
administration of his vast empire to his trusted general Narasa 
Nayaka until the princes (his sons) should come of sufficient age 
to rule33 This statement of the chronicler is confirmed by the 
independent testimony of a large number of inscriptions which 
specifically state that Narasā Nàyaka was the administrator when 
Immadi Narasimha was ruling the kingdom3* An inscription dated 
A.D. 1498-9935 states that Narasà Nàyiningàru was a pampu?9 with 
Saluva Immadi Narasimha Raya in the sovereignty of Vijayanagar. 
After the death of Narasā his son Vira Narasimha acted-as the 
regent for some time. But later he usurped the throne and found- 
ed the Tuluva line of kings of which the greatest was Krsnadéva 
Raya. . 

If the Portuguese historian Couto is to be believed, Sadasiva 
was but sixteen years old when he ascended the throne. Hence 
Rama Raja administered the kingdom for the king. Abput 1550 
Sadàásiva was imprisoned and Rama Raja claimed from that time 
equal status with the king, but since 1563 the minister almost be- 
came an usurper and ruled the empire as an independent sovereign 
assuming all imperial titles. From Caesar Frederick we learn that 
he “sate on the Royal throne and was called king."?" Thus Rama, 
Raja also proved an usurper. Speaking about this usurpation 
Heras expresses the opinion that the imprisonment of Sadasiva 
and the usurpation of all royal authority by the chief minister 
* was tlue more to the incapability of the young puppet sovereign 
than to his own ambition," and adds that “ from this point of view 
this usurpation provides a special sidelight of self-sacrifice for the 
welfare of the country and the salvation of the empire."58 But 
one cannot agree with this view. This argument can be urged 
to justify the usurpation by. any able minister. If really Rama 
Ràja was only anxious to ensure the efficient administration of the 
empire he could well have accomplished this end even as a minister. 


33. Sewell, op. cît., p. 308. 

34. 143 of 1915; M.A.R., 1916, para 102; ibid., 1918, para 108. 

35. 386 of 1904; M.E.R., 1905, para 44; EI., VII, p. 78. 

36. This term is taken to mean ‘a partner’ by the Government Epigraphist, 
which is not, however, correct. Strictly, taken as a verb, it means ‘to send’. 
Pampu is also used as a noun and it denotes one who is sent by another, 
(ie.) a representative. 

37. Purchas, His Pilgrims, X, p. 93. 

38. Aravidu Dynasty, I, pp. 219-220. 
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(These instances illustrate fully the evils of the regency system 
in Vijayanagar history) hese revolutions had their repercussions 
on the empire, and generally discontent spread in the realm) When 
Salakam Raju Tirumala usurped the throne in 1542 by “ sinning " 
against his lord Venkata I, perhaps by murdering him, there was a 
protracted civil war in South India. The regency system brings out 
in relief the influence of ministers at the imperial court. Under 
strong kings they were obedient and loyal while under weak ones 
they tried to usurp all royal power and rule the country independ- 
ently of the nominal king and at times even at his expense. 


Royal Duties. “In ancient and mediaeval India the duties of the 
State as conceived by her political thinkers and understood by the 
sovereigns were not merely those of the policeman or the soldier. 
Though the State in India paid great attention to these duties, yet 
it had for its ultimate end something higher and nobler. The Hindu 
State afforded ample opportunities and scope for the citizens to 
improve themselves mentally and morally. In India the king being 
the chief in the empire was charged with certain duties and 
responsibilities conducive to the progress of the society. 


Confining our attention to the Vijayanagar State, we note that 
Ghe first and primary duty of the king was to afford protection 
jto all his subjects and redress their grievances) In fact these:are 
the most elementary functions of any State. Only in a land where 
peace reigns can there be any progress. This primary duty of 
raksonam entailed a double responsibility on the king. One was 
to protect the country from the foreigner. (‘The Vijayanagar'empire 
itself was founded to stem the tide of Muhammadan aggression) 
The other was to maintain an efficient police organization in the 
State and to ensure the preservation of order and peace in the 
country. Connected with these was the duty of redressing the 
grievances of the people by the king. (Xrsnadéva Raya desires that 
the kings should always be anxious to protect their subjects and 
redress their grievances.® | : 


(There are many instances in the history of Vijayanagar which 
speak of the interference of the ruling kings in putting an end to 


, the oppression of the people by the provincial chiefs. J Mention 
may here be made of two of them. 


Two valuable lithic records, one found at Kilür and the other 
Elavanasir, both in the South Arcot district, disclose certain 


39. Amuktamalyada, canto FV, v. 205. 
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interesting facts. According to them, the ministers took presents 
by force from the Right'and Left Hand classes at the beginning of 
each reign; and the discontented ryots in consequence went away 
to foreign countries; worship and festivals ceased in temples and 
the country became full of disease, and many died. Hence the 
king interfered and prohibited such extortion in future, and 
required that the order should be engraved in the whole country. 
But Annappa Udaiyàr, to whom the royal order had been addressed, 
got it engraved only in some places, but not in others. Hence an 
order was sent to Nagarasa, who made known the order of the king 
to the whole country. These records show that the kings took an 
active interest in orderly government.4? 


Another epigraph at Aragalür in the Salem district speaks. of 
the oppression by the rajagaram, and the king’s interference. 
It registers that three sthdnikas of the temple of Perumal Kariyavar 
went on a deputation to the king at Vijayanagar, and complained 
of the injustice done by the authorities (r&jagaram) stationed at 
Déviy&kuricci, a village belonging to the temple. e chief 
Amarám Timmarassa introduced them to the king, got their 
grievances redressed, presented them each with a garland, a head 
dress, a horse and an umbrella and granted 900 kuli of wet land at 
Pon Parappi and at Déviyakuricci as a sarvamaümya gift.4 


More important than this-elementary duty of the State was 
the preservation of the social solidarity ‘of the people by enforcing 
on them the duty. of the observance of théir svadharma based on 
immemorial custom’ and the authority of the Vedas. Speaking of 
the-mrendivants;Kisna Raya insists on the fact that a king should 
not through his partiality for letters give large sums of money and 
‘villages to them (since the mendicants and ascetics were consider- 
ed to be learned men): lest they should swerve from their neces- 
sary discipline, which would increase in the State evils as famine, 
disease, and infantile mortality, and further remarks that in such 
‘cases it would be sufficient if the king showed bhakti (respect and 
devotion) towards them. He further asserts that the only evil 
that might then result is their suffering, but no sin would acerue to 
the sovereign.” b 


At no time did the State in India interfere with the private 
life of the citizens so much as in the mediaeyal period. The 
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assumption of the title, the maintainer of the castes, by -the 
Vijayanagar kings and the appointment of the samaydcaryas 
indicate fully the vigour with which thé kings enforced svadharma 
on the respective castes and communities in India. They main- 
tained the mathas in the realm and helped them financially. But 
all these duties that they undertook to discharge do not lend sup- 
port to the view that the kings were the ecclesiastical or religious 
heads; on the other hand they go to prove that the kings were 
greatly interested in the social solidarity of the empire and anxious 
to ensure peace and prosperity in the realm.) There were of course 
‘inequalities and diversities which were allowed to subsist, and no 
attempt was ever made to level down distinctions and differentes. 
But, as Dr. Bandyopadhyaya says, * with the peculiar ideas and 
beliefs dominating the minds of men in those days ' equality never 
became a political necessity ' with Indian thinkers ;. .. and in the 
midst of these differences ample room was found for co-operation 
and progress ; with a composite social structure, with all its cultural 


or occupational differences not to be obliterated easily, this was:all 
they could look to and strove fof." 48 


(me Vijayanagar emperors were mot indifferent to the economic 
prosperity of the people. 'They knew that public weal greatly 
depended on agricultural prosperity and a flourishing trade. Under 
them forests were cleared, new villages were formed, and fresh 
lands were brought under cultivation. Where these were not 
possible,\irrigation facilities were afforded, the burden of taxation 
was lightened, and the net yield of the land was*so ht to be in- 
creased. Trade with foreign countries was encourage Ifhmigrants 
from foreign countries were afforded protectió& in a manner 
suitable to their nationalities.4 ( Foreign merchants were helped to 
settle in the capital jand were provided with villages and decent 
dwellings in the city. (There were also a few industries which 


received encouragement at the hands of the State.': Mining was an 
industry undertaken by it.*6) 


Another function that devolved on the king was the admini- 
stration of justice. 'The Vijayanagar kings fully realised that the 
coherence of the society depended on danda (punishment) .¢ They 
were anxious to redress the grievances of the people and do them 
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justice. The king was the highest court of appeal, and when the 
lower courts failed tó do justice to the litigant, the sufferer could 
appeal to the king who dispensed justice.) Cruel punishments were 
generally deprecated.*? 


The pursuit of a strong and vigorous foreign policy was another 
of the sovereign's duties. "The king should wait for the most favour- 
able opportunity to attack the enemy. If the enemy had internal 
foes in his kingdom, then the king was to sow the seeds of 
dissension in that country and thus weaken the State, so that it 
would be easier for him to conquer the land.*® But if the ruler in 
the buffer State should be friendly with the enemy and hostile to 
the king who created the State then it should be destroyed.4? j 


Checks on Royal Authority 


Though the king was the most important organ in the body 
politic, (he was never an autocrat) The powers of the king were 
generally limited by certain codes and institutions. (Of course 
theré was no constitutional check on the rapacity and highhanded- 
ness of a sovereign] But the administration was based more on 
conventions and expefience* than on constitutional laws. The 
independence of the sovereign was checked by various factors. 


The Vijayanagar king, like all the ancient kings of India, was 
not à law-maker.) The laws were already in existence which the 
king was to obey and execute. Krsnadéva Raya insists on the 
protection of the Dharma by the ruling sovereigns. The royal 
poet says: “A “crowned kirg should always rule with an eye 
towards Dharma ; the lives of the gods like Indra, Varuna, Vai$ra- 
vana, Vàyu and 'Agni are the results of their actions. 'The various 
worlds as Bhüh, Bhuvah and Suvah owe their positions to 
Dharma."30 

Such was the lofty conception of the. king about Dharma and 
royal duties. The sources of such laws were the Vedas, Smrtis and 
the DharmasSastras. (of course the Vijayanagar kings claimed, as 
many other kings have done, a divine origin for their poweJ. But 
the divine origin claimed for monarchy in India is not in any way 
analogous to the divine right claimed by the early Stuarts in 
England. The British sovereigns of the early seventeenth century 
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claimed divine origin for their powers to support their absolutism. 
But the Hindu theory was propounded not as a claim for absolut- 
sm or autocracy. The view was that the king was an incarnation 
of God on earth’for the support of the people by ruling over them 
righteously, Krsna Raya observes : “ Manu, Dandadhara and others 
‘became known as followers of Dharma only by finding out the 
mistakes of the subjects and punishing them. The anointed king 
who is equal to God and who is created by God (Prajdpati) in 
various forms for the purpose of ruling the subjects is known by 
various terms which are sanctioned by the Vedas as Virat, Samrat, 
and should put up with the trouble and relieve the sufferings of the 
people ”.5! Really it is difficult to call such a king an autocrat; a 


king who was actuated in his actions by his keen sense of moral 
responsibility to his people. 


This apart, (here were more visible checks on the king. One 
of them was the organised community itself. )It is said that one of 
the characteristics of the present day political theory is its reaction 
against the State and a salient political fact is the increasing amount 
and power of group life, trade unions, and professional societies, 
citizens’ leagues, and neighbourhood associations. Such leagues 
and guilds were not unknown in ancient and mediaeval India. There 
were the associations of the nānādēśis, the nàds, the ayyavole, craft 
guilds, the groups of ninety-eight sects, each of which had a definite 
organisation. They made rules and regulations for themselves and 
the State did not interfere with their furictions except when there 
arose misunderstandings among them. The Ceritfal government 
was content with the exercise of a supervisory control over them. 
As Radhakumud Mookerji observes, “it is the quasi-instinctive 
postulates and conventions of group-life which come to be formu- 
lated ‘as law and not the mandate, command or decree of a single 
central authority in the state. Law, under these conditions, is not 


an arte-fact, but a natural growth of consensus and communal 
life.” 52 


An interesting inscription from Virificipuram in the North 
Arcot district describes a regulation made by a few communities 
for themselves. The representatives of the Brahmans of the king- 
dom of Padaividu among whom Karnita, Tamil, Telugu and Lata 
Brahmans are mentioned, signed an agreement tothe effect that 


henceforth marriages among their families had only to be concluded 
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by Kanyddana, i.e., that the father had to give his daughter to the 
bridegroom gratuitously, and that both the father who accepted 
money and the bridegroom who paid money for the bride should 
be punished by the king and excommunicated from their caste.™ 
Thus the communities made regulations for themselves and the 
king’s duty was only to enforce them. 


Custom and public opinion contributed their share to check 
the royal authority. The differences in the practices of the people 
are attributable to the peculiar local customs prevailing in the dif- 
ferent parts of the empire. ‘Taxation was based more on custom 
than on any definite scientific principles. There was no uniformity 
in the weights and measures in the empire. It was difficult for the 
king to make any innovation or regulation contrary to the accepted 
customary usages of thé communities and peoples whom the new 
innovation would affect. 


An undated record which seems to belong to the fifteenth 
century, coming from Pennadam in the South Arcot district, states 
that any one introducing or using in the locality a measuring rod 
other than the miviyiravank6l (whose: linear measurement is 
indicated by two marks cut on the stone about fifteen feet apart) 
was to be awarded the same punishment as $ivadrohins, grama- 
dréhins and müttudrohins. There seem to have been several 
measuring rods in use in the different parts of the empire. Any 
standardisation with regard to these measures was looked upon 
with suspicion. Any innovation proposed in the standard measures 
prevalent in a locality was considered so heinous a crime as to be 
classed with nattudréham.*4 


An examination of the formidable list of taxes under the 
Vijayanagar kings will reveal the fact that they were based largely 
on custom. Payments made to the overlord by the tenant or by 
-the subject to the government were largely customary dues. 
Custom governed the sales of land. Along with the land sold were 
given away all the customary dues and periodical forced contribu- 
tions to the purchaser. The State could not interfere in these 
things. 

Another equally important factor that acted as a check on 
royal authority was public opinion. , Even the most autocratic gov- 
ernment cannot set public — opinion at naught. Any new 
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venture or policy undertaken even by the most powerful of kings 
should have the moral support either implied or expressed of the 
people over whom he ruled. In India this opinion was expressed 
by the people not by placing any constitutional obstruction in the 
way of the smooth working of the government, but by their peace- 
ful and silent evacuation of the occupied territories. The levying of 
fresh taxes was opposed by the people in that way. In the history 
of the Vijayanagar empire such evacuations were not infrequent. 
Especially the occupation of the southern portions of the empire by 
the Kannadiyas*? was detested by the people. 


An incomplete record coming from Tiruvennainallir in the 
South Arcot district states that as the shepherds in charge of the 
“temple cattle in Tiruvadi Sirmai were unable to pay the sadak- 
kadaimai tax and migrated to other places, their tax was reduced 
by Aramvalartta Nayanar, the agent of Narasa Nayaka, to 1% 
panams per year per payir, a particular unit.56 Finding that 
public opinion was not in favour of the continuation of the marriage 
tax payable by the bride and bridegroom at the time of marriage 
of a virgin, the enlightened sovereign Krsna Ràya-remitted. it. 


There are many records which praise not only the king but also the 
local influential people for this remission.57 


(^ very important check on royal authority was the Royal 
Council "The kings were never without this Council which advised 
them in the affairs of state. They consulted it on state matters 
and policy. It was this Council that performed the coronation of 
the king and conducted the administration of the ur) Under 
weak kings it rose to great influence and power. In act, the 

, Council was dominated by one strong, minister, the Pradhani. 
, Rama Raja’s influence in Sadāśiva’ş court'is seen-from the details 
* disclosed by a lithic record which states that he made the ministers 
perform the coronation of SadaSiva. That even powerful kings like 
Krsnadéva Raya consulted the Council before undertaking any 
work is borne out by the evidence of the Krsnardyavijayamu, 
which states that soon after his coronation Krsna Raya enquired 
of his ministers about the amount of his imperial revenue, and 
strength of his army, and they furnished him with the necessary 
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informationJ9 Again according to the same work, after inflicting 
a defeat on the Muhammadans the king consulted Saluva Timma 
.on the advisability of proceeding further into the Mussalman terri- 
.tories, and when the minister advised him not to undertake such 
ea rash task the king accepted the advice.*9 


7, 

In estimating the character of the Vijayanagar administration, 
Vincent Smith remarks that “the Vijayanagar king was an auto- 
crat of the most absolute possible kind unrestrained. by any i form 
of check.”®0) Iswari Prasad says it was an autocracy, and observes 
that the needs of the empire determined the character of the gov- 
ernment.®! But we cannot judge the character of an administration 
from the needs felt at the-time. It is true that what was required 
in the Vijayanagar period was a strong and efficient army to arrest 
the Muhammadan aggressions and put down the turbulent feudal 
vassals, and hence the Vijayanagar kings were keen on improving 
the military organisation in the empire; and.they succeeded in 
that to a large extent. They recruited directly for the army, 
gathered feudal levies and effected some reforms in their army 
organisation on the lines of the Muhammadans. But such a policy 
calculated to improve the organisation and efficiency of the military 
did not in any way affect the character of the government. The 
old and traditional view that the government was for the good of 
the governed still continued to actuate the motives and policy of the 
Vijayanagar kings. (They had a paternal conception of their duties ' 
and obligations to their subjects. There might have been kings 
who did not care much for the good of the people, but they were 
very few and unpopular. ) In fact an epigraph of Harihara II says 
that he maintained the cástoms of the various castes and protected 
all his subjects as if they were his own children? Krsnadeva Raya 
was also influenced by this paternal conception of the duties of a 
king and his government towards the people, and tried to remove 
their difficulties and redress their grievances. His views on thé 
duties of kings towards the subjects are available to us 
in his Amuktamülyada where he says: “Be always intent 
upon protecting -your subjects ...; the people of a country 
wish the welfare of the king who seeks the -progress 
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and prosperity of the country.'9 The same: view is ex- 
pressed by AllasAni Peddana, the poét laureate of Krsna 
Raya’s court, in his description of the ideal’ kingship of 
Svarocisa Manu, the hero of his Manucaritamu. The poet says that 
the king Svarocisa Manu “ ruled over his subjects with kindness as 
if they were his own children."64^ It looks as though he has describ- 
ed here the rule of Krsna Raya, his patron. This passage reminds 
one of A$oka's Borderer's Ediet where the great emperor says: 
* All men are my children, and just as for my children I desire that 
they should enjoy all happiness and prosperity both in this "world 
and in the next, so for all men I desire the like happiness and 
prosperity.” Like feelings-were held by the Vijayanagar sovereigns 
ju their subjeets./(They had the welfare of the governed at 

eart, and to this end they strained every nerve) If the machinery 
of the government is only a means to achieve an end—the good of 
the people—then the Vijayanagar government, being actuated by a 
paternal conception of its duties, ministered to the needs of. the 
people and attended to their welfare. ? ` 


SECTION II 


The Imperial Council 


The study of the old administrative institutions ‘of any 
country is beset with many difficulties. When we begin te*con- 
sider, for instance, the Imperial Council of Vijayanagar, certain 
problems present themselves for Solution. The nature and com- 
position of the Imperial Council, whether the members in if were 
hereditaYgy or chosen otherwise, the qualifications expected of its 
members, how far the decisions of the Council. were binding; on 
the king—these may serve as examples of such problems. 


. (Besides the Council of MiMsters which advised the kings- on 
matters of state, there seems to have been in existence another 
Council. ) But 5 th not seem to have been always with the king 
to advise him. e Vijayanagar empire being made up of a large 
number of provincial units, each under a “nayaka who held his 
office on a feudal basis from the king, it was but fair and right 
that the feudal vassals should-be present at the imperial court 
at least on ceremonial occasions. There were also the pontifical 
heads and great scholars, bards, dancers, painters and others 
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depending on state patronage, who had to be hortoured. The 
sentiments of the semi-independént rulers on the borders of the 
empire had to be respected. It seems likely that all these con- 
stituted the larger Council of the Vijayanagar kings. 865 {The Manu- 
caritamu mentions an assembly of Krsna Raya which was attend- 
ed by the amaranfyakas and: their representatives, rulers of. sub- 
ordinate territories, princes, dalavéys, traders, and ambassadors- 
from foreign kingdoms.’ Krsna Raya also mentions an assembly 
which even the ambassadors from foreign countries attended., 

(But its size should have been unwieldy for all practical pur- 
oats nor could there have been in it men qualified to advise 
the king on matters of state. It was a House, membership in 
which gave dignity and honour to one who held it, in the same 
way as membership in the Privy Council in England gives great 
dignity to one at the present day. &This Assembly of the Vijaya- 
nagar kings bears a distant resemblance to the Commune Con- 
cilium of the Norman kings in England. The presence of feudal 
vassals in this Imperial Assembly added strength to the king. It 
ensured the loyalty of the feudatory to the imperial house and 
his pledge of support to the imperial cause. 


LC part from this larger ‘assembly fliers. was a Council smaller- 


‘in Size which the king was often obliged to consult in the adminis- 
tration of the empire t was a permahent | body which influenced 
the policy of the sovereign. n its consütution and powers it 
is analogous to the Mamtripürisad of Kautalya. It appears the 
Council generally met, in a special | chamber. According to the 
Aeyutarüyabhyudayam, ; the Council met i in a hall which was 
called Venkatavilasamantapa. D, It is "perhaps fhe same building 
which Paes describes in the following words: “Thence he (the 
king) goes to a building made in the shape of a porch without 
walls, which has many pillars hung with cloths, up to the top, 
and with thé halls handsomely painted. In such a building he 
despatches his work with those men who bear office in his king- 
dom and govern his cities, and his favourites talk with him”. 
Barbosa too mentions a Council room. He says: “The said king 

"s has a eertain house as a hall of audience where he is 
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present on certain days with his governors and officers to heer the 


correspondence and attend to the administration of the ` king- 
dom."9 


(jt is difficult to determine the numerical strength of this 
Council. It must have varied from time to time. )Nuniz tells 
us that the nephew of Déva Raya II was one of the twenty 
ministers of the king. From the somewhat confused account of 
Nuniz?! (we are led to think that the near relatives of the king 
were also members of the Ministerial Council ) They could not 
have been in. charge of any department of administration but seem 
to have been in it on account of their blood relationship with the 
ruling sovereign. The number of the ministers is not however 
definitely known. But it was the practice both in ancient and in 
mediaeval Hindu governments to fix it somewhere about eight 
or ten. It was on such a principle traditionally followed that 
the Astapradhün Council of Sivaji was formed. 


The ministers had their own official designations. From the 
inscriptions of the period we can infer that the following were 
some of the most important officers of the Vijayanagar State, who 
served as the ministers of thé king. The Pradhüni who was at 
times called Mahàásirah Pradhàni;? the Upapradhàni;'* the Dala- 
adhiküri or Danmüyaka;^ the Sümantüdhikari'5 and a few others 
were such ministers. 'The heads of some administrative. depart- 
ments also seem to have had seats in the Ministerial Council. The 
poet Candrakavi mentions in his Virüpüksüsthüána, a Campi that 
describes the court of the God Viripaksa, that Gururdya who was 
known as Rayabhandari Narayana (Royal treasurer, Narayana) 
was a minister of the king.76 That the Council consisted of a few 
influential ministers and a few less important ones gains support 
from the Krsnapuram plates of Sadàsiva Raya which state that 
Rama Raja and a few other chief ministers (amatya tilakah) per- 
fot the coronation of SadaSiva.”? 


'Ihus the Council appears to have consisted of two classes of 
advisers, (a) the Prime Minister and the other: heads of the 
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departments, and (b) a few blood relations of 1 the Xing.) If these 
two classes of members had seats in the State Council, then, the 
estimate of Nuniz that the king had twenty ministers cannot be 


wrong.. 


Ancient Indian miti writers insisted upon the Cabinet being 
small; Kautalya says for instance that the Council should not 
consist of more than three or four councillors.'8 In times of war 
when action was more important than deliberation, the Council 
must have been as small as possible. 


But the Purohita, who, in ancient India had an important 
place in the Ministerial Council of the king and commanded great 
respect,” does not seem to have exercised the same influence and 
power in mediaeval India. He became more and more the reli- 


gious guru (preceptor) of the kings, not taking much interest in 
the administration and polity of the empire. 


{This Mantriparisad had a President, Sabhanüyaka, to preside 
over its deliberations. Possibly the Prime Minister was the presi- 
dent of the ed 'This is indicated by a lithic record which 
states that Tippada* Nàganna: who was the Senior Minister of 
Bukka I, was the Lord of the Council (Sabhünáyaka).9 We do not 
know exactly what connection the king had with the meetings and 
deliberations of this Council, whether it was he that convened its 
meetings or the Prime Minister with the knowledge and approval 
of the king. The evidence at our disposal shows that the king 
himself convéfied the meetings to discuss certain questions. 'The 
instances of Déva Raya summoning “a council of his nobility and 
principal Brahmans ” to concért measures for improving the 
Vijayanagar army, and Krsna Raya conferring with his ministers 
on the eve of his wars against the Gajapati, are good illustrations 
of this procedure.?! The Lord of the Council (Sabhadnadyaka) might 
have presided over it in the absence of the king. i 


1 rixe secrecy was-kept with regard to the deliberations of 
the Cabinet. ccording to the Kautaliya even birds and animals 
like parrots dogs, and deer, y were not “allowed” near “the | place 
where the Cabinet of ministers met.82 The Amuktamülyada too 
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stresses the principle of the maintenance of secrecy with regard 
to the deliberations: sand proceedings of the Cabinet.53 


(a high qualification: was expected of the. minister. A minis. 
ter was to be a scholar, afraid of adhdfma, wel versed in raja 
bati, between the ages of fifty and seventy, and healthy in body 
and one whose connection with the king had come down from 
previous generations; and one who was not conceited. Krsna 
‘Raya assures that under such a minister, the angas of a king 
‘(the constituents of royalty) would increase in a single day. 
It is also said in the Navaratnamulu that the king should possess 
a versatile minister for, if he possessed one such, he would find 
abes for his sword and deed. From the known facts about the 
ministers of the Vijayanagar kings, we cannot dismüss this as a 
mere ideal aimed at by the rulers. The history of the Vijayanagar 
empire furnishes us with a long line of successful and efficient 
ministers who flourished in the period The hereditary principle 
seems to have been recognised with regard to the choice 
of ministers.) Generally, the king chose his ministers, and in 
that choice their previous connection with the royal house was 
taken into consideration. Krsnadéva Raya insists on the previous 
connection of the minister with the ancestor of the ruling king. 
The royal poet also says that a king should not allow into his 
secret counsels an officer who had been made a lord recently, 
‘lest he should feel proud of the favours shown to him and reveal 
the state secrets®? Many of the Vijayanagar ministers were, in 
office during the reigns of successive kings. )Mudda Dandapatha 
was the Prime Minister both under Bukka I and Harihara IT.88 
The latter is said to have inherited from his father the wealth of 
the kingdom and the city together with Mudda Dandanatha.® 
Similarly Sàyana was the minister of both Bukka I"! and Hari- 
hara IL?! Nagappa Dannayaka who was minister of Déva Raya I?? 
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continued to be the minister of Déva Raya 1% ‘Thus instances 
can be multiplied where one individual was “minister under suc- 
cessive kings. But it cannot be said that ministers and kings 
were always on friendly terms. Krsnadéva Raya in a paroxysm 
of fury blinded and put into prison not only Saluva Timma, his 
trusted minister, but also his son Timmanna Dannadyaka and 
brother Govinda Raja suspecting them of having murdered his 
young son. Tirumala. 


Crue Ministerial Council was a stròng and powerful body. 
There were rival interests in the Council? and Kenca the king need- 
ed to have a close watch over its discussions and deliberations, 
According to the Amuktam™mélyada, if a few ministers“in the Coun- 
cil opposed the advise of a particular minister out of spite, then 
the king was to dissolve the Council, and follow the advice of the 
minister whose proposition was opposed in the Council.” He 
was also expected to use his good sense in the administration 
of the kingdom without. too often consulting undesirable ministers 
" who being devoid of virtues would prove a source of trouble in 
the same way as the pearl which is as big as a pumpkin when 
worn ".95 


Krsna Raya like Kautalya suggests. that the king should watch 
thé"actions of his ministers through his spies, lest they should 
undertake unnecessary and unprofitable works under the presump- 


iion that they were in the good books of the king*® ) 


The members of the Council anointed the king? and guided 
the administration. VStrong kings may at times have curtailed its 
powers and freedom by their domineering personality and force of 
will; but under weak kings its influence and power were great, 
and it had complete control over the policy of the state. Even t the 
strong and able monarch ‘Krsna Raya felt that the Council was ioo 
powerful and that the king was a “puppet in its hands. {The king 
felt that he was a toy. jn the hands of his ministers and is said io. 
have, 1 remarked in one of his soliloquies: “I am sitting on the 
throne, but the world is ruled i by | the ministers; | who listens to my ` 


words ? »98 . D 





93. E.C., XI, Dv. 29. 

94. Amukta, canto IV, v. 227. 

95. Ibid., vv. 212 and 213. 

96. Ibid., v. 265. 

97. E.I, IX, pp. 334 and, 340. 

98. Rüyavücakamu, Journal of the Telůgu Acadeniy, III, p. 30. 
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(1t would be interesting to examine. here how far the decisions 
or advice of the Council were binding on the king. ) The monarch 
was expected to seek the advice of the Council on all important 
matters of state, but not all monarchs took the advice of the Coun- 
cil, and some may have even converted the Council to their way 
of thinking. If Nuniz is to be believed, Krsna Ràya ignored the 
advice of his Council with regard to the campaign he led into the 
territory of .Xdalcao. When “the lords of his Council" told the 
king that the reason for which he invaded the Bijapur territory 
was very small and that * he should think of what would be said 
and talked of throughout the world", he did not listen to their 
advice. Hence the’ Councillors seeing him “ unmoved from his de- 
termination to make war” let him have his way, and. contented 
themselves with making a few suggestions with regard to the route 
he was to take.99 From such an instance as this Ave can reasonably 
assume that the king, if he had the ‘strength of will and tenacity of 
pres could have his way and make the Council submit to his 


ill. 9 


(Another Question that interests us is the tenure of the minis- 
ters.) The Prime Minister seems to have been in office so long as 
he was in the confidence of the king. ) There does not seem to have 
*been any definite period during which one could be the minister 


of the king. Everything depended upon the ability of the indivi- 


ur (Further.many of these ministers were appointed as provin- 


cial governors as well) Lakkanna Dannayaka the great minister of 


éva Raya II for instance during his period of office was also ‘the 
governor of some province or other. 


In some of the Vijayanagar inscriptions we get reference to 
the official designations such as the Upapradhani,10 the Pradhàni,?! 
the Mahdpradhani, the Sirapradhani, 


103 and the Sarvasirapra- 
dhéani'4 


which seem to point to a ministerial hierarchy. 


, The Pradhüni, as also the great officers of state -bore the title 
Dandanàyaka. The word Dandanüugka, admits of 


two interpreta- 
tions: (i) "the leader of the forces" 


and (ii) “the lord of the 


99. Sewell, op. cit., pp. 324-25. 
100. 689 of 1922. 
101. 681 of 1922. 
102. 117 of 1901. 


103. E.C., IX, Dv. 29 and E.C. III, Nj. 88. 
104. E.C., HI, Tn. 190. d 
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administration."104a The .assumption of the official designation 
Dandandyaka by the great officers of state can be'traced to the 
Gupta days. , Speaking about the Dandanüyako of the Gupta 
period, Fleet calls him the “leader of the forces.”1 But Jayaswal 
has clearly shown that this interpretation is wrong and that the 
word means “lord of the administration, for the ministers who bear 
that title in the inscriptions were civilian officers as proved by their 
other title.'106 


This interpretation is applicable to the Vijayanagar Danda- 
nüyaka as well. During that periso d in Vijayanagar the Pradhdnis 
besides the officers of state were known as Dandaniyakas. From 
this title however we cannot say that the bearers_of the same wére 
the leaders of the forces, for they appear to have been the lords 
of the administration. In the Vijayanagar days the designation 
for the Senápati of ancient India was Dala-da-adiküri or Dalavày.19? 
At times he was also called a Sarvasainyadhipati (Commander-in- 
Chief of all the forces). For instance an inscription mentions 
Naganna Dannayaka as the Mahapradhdna of Sri Virapratapa Déva 
Raya Maharaya and Cama Nrpala as the Commander-in-Chief of 
all the forces (Sarvasainyüdhiküri) of the same king.t08 Here the 
point we have to note is that the Mahapradhani, who was a Danda- 
náyaka, is mentioned as a separate officer having probably nothing 
direct to do with the army organization, and anothér officer Cama 
Nrpàla by name is said to have been the Commander-in-Chief of 
the forces of the empire. This distinction between the Maha- 
pradhüni and the Sarvasainyüdhiküri indicates in no uncertain 
terms that while the former, a Dandanüyaka, was an administrative 
officer and the Prime Minister of the king, the latter was a military 
commander in charge of the army. Then again Abdur Razak tells 
us that it was the dannaik (Dandanáyaka) that was the judge at 
the imperial headquarters. It is difficult to believe that 
a^ Dandanüyaka, if we take the word to mean “a leader 
of the forces" along with Fleet, could have been a judge; 
if it had really been so then in the Vijayanagar empire, 
there could not have been any justice, but only military auto- 


104a. Danda means both an army -and a judicial punisnment.—ana. 
105. C.LL, III, p. 16, fn. 
106. Hindu Polity, pt. II, p. 149 
107. E.C., XI, Tm. 71. 
108. E.C., XI, Dv. 29. 
109. Elliot, Hist. of India, IV, p. 108. 
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cracy.* The Pradháni who generally bore the- title Danda- 
néyaka was ‘thus an administrative officer in charge of the 
the general ‘administration of the empire. This is supported by a few 
other names by which, for instance, he was generally known. 
Saluva Timma for instance is called án an inscription the great 
minister, the Tantranāyaka.!!! This designation seems to mean the 
lord of the. government, for tantra means government (execution) 
as opposed to mantra (deliberation). Many of the Pradhünis were 
also called the Küryakarta!? or the Küryattuku Kadavar,3 
Kéryattukku Karttárdda!^ or the Rajyabhéradhurandhara (the 
bearer of the burden of the kingdomi)!!55 Such designations as 
these clearly show that the Pradhàni who was generally called 
a Dandanayaka was an administrative officer in charge of the gene- 
al administration of the empire.!16 


But how are we to explain the military duties and obligations 
of the Prime Minister ? Déva Raya II's minister, Lakkanna Dan- 
nayaka, led an expedition to Ceylon. In the wars of Krsnadéva 
Raya, Saluva Timma took a leading part. Nuniz tells us that the 
latter followed the king in his wars and took a leading part in them, 
and that his contingent consisted of 60,000 foot, 3,500 horses and 
30 elephants to the Raicür campaign. Not only had the Prime 
Minister such military obligations, but also (aul the important 
officers of state in the empire jhad similar obligations. 
Instead of being paid in cash these great, officers of state were 
granted districts or small areas) which they ruled on behalf of the 


110. See infra, chapter on Law and Justice 
lil. E.C., XI, Mg. 64. 

112. E.C., X, MI. 5. 

113. E.C., IX, Cp. 52. 

114. E.C., IX, Ma. 11. 

115. 245 of 1913. 


Nelson in describing the administrative system of the Nayaks 
of Madura expresses the view that the two offices of the Pradhani 
and Dalavüy of the king were originally distinct but were amalga- 


mated only under Viévanatha Nayaka. (V. Rangachari, Ind. Ant., Vol. XLIV, 


p. 113, and R. Satyanatha Ayyar, The Nayaks of Madura, p. 285). In the light 
of the above evidence it is difficult to believe that the duties of the Pradhani 


and the Dalavéy were fused together ‘at that period to secure "military 
efficiency " in the administration (Nelson). It is of course true that Nelson 
makes his observations only on the system of administration under the Nayaks 


s ended but inasmuch as that was ‘largely a copy of the Vijayanagar system 
is remarks are as much applicable to the Vijayanagar tem t £ 
the Madura Nayaks. | Hia ud 
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king and their remuneration consisted of'the difference in the 
amount of money they collected from the people and the money 
they paid to the imperial exchequer as their tribute or contribu- 
tion. ( They were also required to maintain for the’ king a definite 
iota of the military) 


'This practice is to somt, extent analogous to the Mansabdar 
system in the Mughal period / Under the Mughals the high officers 


of state had a double function—civil and military. Mansabdar 
simply means * holder of a place” from the Arabic word Mansab 
(place) which was imported fram Turkistan and Persia." Each 
‘Mansabdar was required to furnish the king with a certain por- 
tion of the military. The importance of the office one held in the 
state varied with thé number of horses and foot he maintained for 
the state. (A system analogous to this appears to have obtained in 


the Vijayanagar empire also) 


iss Pradháni, the fore-runner of the Maratha Peshwa, had a 
very important place in the State. ) Speaking about Saluva Timma, 
‘the great minister of _Krsnadéva Raya, Paes writes: “He com- 
mands the whole houSehold ‘and to him all the greatest lords act, 
as to the king.”418 And Nitiz observes that Saluva Timifia, was 
the principal person in the kingdom.) An inscription from Parutti- 
‘palli in the Salem district mentions Narasane Nayaka Udaiyar to 
be the agent of the king Dharma Raya Mahàràya, and says he was 
actually ruling for him (prthvirájyam pannum),!?? while another 
from Bapatla describes Süluva Timma as Krsnadeva Raya’s own 
bodyeand says that he bore the title Dharanivarüha.!?! , The Praz 
dhant remitted taxes and appointed the governors of provinces." 

Perümalidéva Dannàyaka Udaiyar, the Mahüpradhàni of Déva 
Raya II, remitted certain taxes on the lands in Avali in Kalavai- 
parru for conducting certain festivals in a temple. A record of 
Harihara II coming from Sankaranaráyana in the South Canara 
district, informs us that Basavanna Udaiyar was governing the 
Barakiru rajya under the orders of Mahapradhana Gopayya Dan- 
n&yaka. m _ The Mahapradhani appears to have been assisted by an 


117. V. A. Smith, Akbar, p. 362. 
118. Sewell, op. cit., p. 250. 

119. Ibid., p. 322. 
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Upapradhani in the administration of the vast empire; One Soma- 
rasa, for instance, was the Upapradhāni when Saluva Timma was 
the Prime Minister of Krsnadéva Raya.!*4 Another inscription of 
$. 1450 (A.D. 1528-29) mentions one Vira Narasithharaya Nayaka, 
son of Talyvakkulaindam Bhattar as the Ubhayapradhéni1% 


Section TII 
The Secretariat 


A vast empire like that of Vijayanagar could. hot have sheen 
ruled simply by a king assisted by a Council. "The dry détails of 
the administration must have been attended to by an efficient 
secretariat staff. The secretariat must , have been divided into 
various departments each in charge of a part of the administra- 
tion. The inscriptions of the period do not, however, enlighten us 
very much on this point; though we get occasional references to 
such departments as the military and treasury, we are not able to 
know exactly the number of such departments or their relations 
to one another. Abdu Razak who saw the working of the secre- 
tariat at the imperial headquarters has a few. words to say about it. 
He says: “ On the right hand of the palace of the Sultan (Vijaya- 
nagar emperor) there is the diwàn khana or minister’s office, which 
is extremely large and presents the appearance of a chihal situn 
or forty-pillared hall; and in front of it there runs a raised 
gallery, higher than the stature of a man, thirty yards long and six 
broad, where the records are kept and the scribes are seateg."!26 
Krsnadéva Raya also appears to have understood the value of a 
‘big secretariat for he says in his Amuktamaàlyada : “ When the work 
of a single (subordinate) officer is entrusted to a number of men 
and when each of them is assisted by his friends the business of 
the state may easily be accomplished. Their satisfaction (with 
the king) increases or decreases with the increase or decrease of 
their number. Nothing can be achieved without the willing co- 
operation of several officers; to keep them docile and obedfernt 


truthfulness and the absence of niggardliness and cruelty are hélp- 
ful/^127 


124. 186 of 1897; S.LL, VI, No. 146; see also 689 of 1922 for another 
reference. . A 

125. 233 of 1901; A S.R., 1908-09, p. 184; SII, VII, No. 447. 
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“An office called the Rayasam, and its officials are frequently 
mentioned in the inscriptions. The term Rayasam, which is a 
popular form of vrüyasam, means literally the profession of write 
ing. There appears to have been an office of that name in Vijaya- 
nagar; and people employed in this office generally prefixed the 
name of the office to their personal names, and tliis in course of 
time was transformed into their surname. Rayasam Kondama- 
rasayya and his son and grandson, Timmarasayya and Ayyapa- 
rasayya, respectively adopted in this manner the term Rayasam as 
a family name. The officer called Ráyasasvàmi, mentioned in a 
Mysore-inst¥iption,128 was apparently its head. It is not possible 
to definitely fix the position of the Réyasam in the administrative 
machinery of the.empire. The office was probably a secretariat 
attached to the person of the king. Persons attached to the de~, 
partment rose to high positions, and became ministers of state.179 
Nuniz, who refers to these Rüyasams as 'secretaries', gives an 
account of their duties. The Vijayanagar sovereigns never issued 
written orders to their governors or servants, nor did they make 
grants in writing. gBut they had their own ‘secretaries’ who 
wrote what the kings said and the favours they bestowed. Nuniz 
gives a clear description of how the orders of the kings were 
carried out. He says: “When he (the king) confers a favour.on 
any one it remains written in the registers of his secretaries. The 
king, however, gives the recipient of the favour a seal impressed 
in wax from one of his rings which the minister keeps and these 
seals serve for letters patent."139 These ‘secretaries’? who always 
remained with the king and noted all he said or did, resemble the 
Tiruvaykélvis of the Cola inscriptions who had similar duties to 
discharge.3! The evidence of epigraphy corroborates the preva- 
lence of this practice in-the Vijayanagar days. An inscription at 
TirukoyilGr in the South Arcot district registers that certain lands 
in the three banks out of 12 banks in the village (Tirukoyilür) 
were sold at a loss to the temple of Tiruvidaikalinayanar by the 
tenants, owing to their ipability to pay the taxes and that when 
'Immadi Narasé Nayaka visited the temple on a dvadasi day, he 
made these lands tax free, and ordered the profits thereon to be 
utilised for offerings and worship to the God on certain'days every 


128. E.C., XH, Pg. 69. 
129. 336 of 1915; S. K. AiyangargSources, p. 230 
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month. Immadi Narasayyadéva and  Viramarasayya Pallava- 

rayan are mentioned as the king's ‘ secretaries’ to whom the above 
. inns NE 

oral orders were given.1?? 


Karanikkam is another office which is frequently mentioned in 
the Vijayanagar inscriptions. "The word karanikkam means an 
accountant. There was scarcely an institution or office during the 
Vijayanagar times which was without its staff of karanikkams. 
Even the office of the Raya’s harem had its karanikkam. Manga- 
rasayya, the Vāśal karanikkam of Immadi Narasimha, and 
Krsna Raya, is mentioned in a few edt PI ach Arcot 
district? which indicate that the Vasal karanikkas had some sort 


of connection, which,it is difficult tò determine at present, with 
fhe provincial government. 


The^king had a large number of officers in his establishment 
each of whom was assigned some work in the palace. The most 
important of them was the Sarvanüyaka. In a few inscriptions he 
was called Maneyapradhüna (House Ministet).?* He seems to 
have been charged with the duty of attendigg to the needs and 
conveniences of the king’s household and had control over the 
palace establishment. He had a large number of servants ünder him, 
like the betel bearer with whose aid he discharged his duties.!35 
It is interesting to note here that the same office of the Sarva- 
niyaka still exists in some Indian States though the name of the 
officer has undergone some change. 


_ An officer called -Tirumandira Olaindyagam is referred to in 
one of the records of the Madura Nàyaks of the late sixteenth cen- 
tury.39 The officer is otherwise unknown in the Vijayanagar 


132. 330 of 1921. 

133 84 of 1923; 52 of 1887; S LL, IV, No, 52 in Vol. V, pp. 1515-16. 

134. E.C., IV, Ng 59. ` 

135 These palace servants included men belonging to the domestic 
establishment of thé palace, and also those who were there to maintain the 
dignity of the king. In the former group were those in charge of the clothing, 
those who attended to lighting, gardeners, tailors, sweepers, and others; while 
the latter group consisted of the insignia bearers such as the bearer of the 
umbrella, bearer of the torch, and those who carried the cobda sticks (batons 
of honour). There were also in that group persons who at times of proces- 
sions carried the paraphernalia of the king, such as the standard and the 
jayabheri (victory drum). There were a few who were in charge of the state 
horses and elephants, In this group, also came the personal attendants of the 


king like the shoe-bearers and the holders of the insieni i 
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fines. Probably the Madura Nayaks, who regarded themselves 


as successors of the Pandyas, revived an ancient office which was 
in vogue during the age of the Pandyan kings. 


The officer in charge of the royal seal was a high dignitary in 
the state, and was necessarily one who was in the confidence of 
the king. He was-known to epigraphy as the Mudre officer or 
Mudra karta. 137 To this group belonged. two other officers Who. 


paka akecHiDts of the orders of the king.188 


' Another important officer of the palace was the Vagal or Vasal 
küriyam.? The office carried great dignity with it. Persons seek- 
ing audience with the king or entrance into the palace had to 
obtain the permission of this officer who appointed his men to 
guard the gates of the palace. Both Paes and Nuniz, call him ‘the 
chief of the guard.’ . In the battlefields he led a part of the 
force. Kama Nayaka, the chief guard of Krsna Raya, for instance, 
led the advance in the Raicür campaign of the king with thirty 
thousand infantry-archers, men with shields, musketeers and spear- 
men and a thousand horse and his six elephants. Kampaņa 
Udaiyàr, the conqueror of Madura, was according to tradition, one 
such door-keeper under the HoySala kings.1*## This important office 
under the HoySala and the Vijayanagar kings reminds us of the 
office: of the Dauvérika, of the ancient Hindu courts. 
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CHAPTER III 
REVENUE ADMINISTRA 


SECTION I 
Sources of Revenue 


(“ The revenue systems of the south while resembling those of 
the northern India in their broad outline present many distinctive 
features which alone would justify their independent treatment.” 


Inscriptions are our main source for the study of the revenue 
system. under the Vijayanagar kings. L Almost every Vijayanagar 
inscription refers to some assignment of land, remission of the 
revenues, income from land, levy of fresh taxes, or the renewal of 
obsolete ones.) Though the number of such inscriptions bearing 
on this subject is very large, yet there is great difficulty in handling 
them. Many of the inscriptions still remain’ unpublished, and of these 
only summaries are available in the Epigraphy Reports. It is true 
that these summaries and the connected remarks in the Reports 
are valuable, but the lack of the texts of the inscriptions handi- 
caps the student greatly. Further even in the study of the pub- 
lished texts of the inscriptions, we experience some difficulty, for, 
there are in them technical terms which still await “explanation. 
Another difficulty is the use of several terms signifying almost simi- 
lar ideas or ideas which differ only in certain minute détails which 
it is difficult to understand now. A few of the more important of 
such words used in the inscriptions are kadataai, maga- 
mai, kanikkai, katnam,. vari, pattam, irai, kattayam, etc. 
Still another difficulty we meet’ with is that we see one 
and the same inscription mentioning not only various dues 
or obligations to be met by an individual or an insti- 
‘tution towards the government, but also communal contri- 
butions for certain specific social purposes, certain local 
cesses for meeting particular local expenses, and payments made to 
the overlord by the tenant for the lands he held of him. When 
these different dues to different persons are jumbled together 
in one inscription, we find it very difficult to analyse them ynder 
different heads. To add to all this, many of these payments were 


1. Ghoshal, Hindu Revenue Systems, p. 165. 
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of a customary character, and #s we oftelg hear nothing'more than 
their names, it is not easy to make ot the exact natüre of the 
contributions. 


Besides the inscriptions of the period we havé the writings of 
the foreign travellers who have left their accounts of the revenue 
administration under the Vijayanagar kings. "Among such accounts 
those of Abdur Razak, Nuniz, and Paes are indispensable} Espe- 
cially Nuniz gives an account of the revenues of the Vijayanagar 
state, how they were collected through the ‘captains’, and how far 
the revenue policy of the Vijayanagar kings weighed heavily on 
the subjects. But one fact is worth noting here ; that is, the foreign 
writers, who did not know the real nature of the village life, rural 
organisation and the dues from the villages contented themselves 
with making prominent mention of the transit duties, excise and 
other dues payable on the import and export of merchandise to and 
from a city. Abdur Raval for instance has nothing to say about: 
the land tax, but he speaks only about the customs and the taxe 
on the prostitutes. which.: struck him much. Hence "hey Bäve not 
exiiüined all the sources of revenue to the state, the differentiation 
between the imperial and the local revenues and other questions 
connected with the revenue administration of the state. 


For purposes of convenient handling, we can classify the 
sources of the revenues of Vijayanagar under certain broad heads. 
They are: 


The land tax 

'The tax on property 

Commercial taxes 

Profession taxes 

Taxes on industries 

Military contributions 

Social and communal taxes 

Judicial fines and such other income, and 
Miscellaneous items of income.’ 


(6 0 zi oar wh S 


1. Land Tar: The most important of the sources of revenue 
was the lánd tax which still continues to be the mainstay of Indian 
finance. We may analyse this source of income to the state under 
the following heads: 


(a) Tax op-awet_crops : *{All the wet crops were taxed by 
the government. In levying taxes'on the lands certain factors were 
taken into consideration, such as the nature of the village and the 

V.A.—6 
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tenure of the land, the nafagre of the soil and the kind of crop 
raised on the soil) For instance, before the government levied the 
tax on a particular piece of land, it considered whether it was a 
devadina (land belonging to a temple), or a brahmadeya (land 
belonging to the Brahmans), or was situated in a dalavaéy agrahàra 
(village granted for military*service), or was in a karagrüma (re- 
venue yillage).2 Distinction was made between kürpü$sünam land 
and punpayir land, and taxes were collected on the land according 
to the nature of the crops raised.3 Even in the kürpásünam 
lands, those that ‘died in the planting (nattupal), those that 
yielded -only . blighted grains (Savi), and those that were 
otherwise damaged (alivu) were not counted. In the taxable 
land a distinction was made between paddy fields, uncultivated 
waste (newly brought under cultivation), forests reclaimed, and 
kadaippü lands (lands on which only the last crop is raised) and 
lands irrigated by lifting water. The government also considered if 
they were wet lands on which were grown plantain and sugarcane, 
or were padugaitükkw (banks of rivers) where these were grown, 
or marshes in which red lotuses were grown, or lands producing 
brinjals (valudilai) "pumpkins, turmeric, ginger, onions, garlic, 
nelluparutti, castor seeds, varaguparutti, mustard, Bengal gram, 
wheat and kusumbai (carthumus tinctorius), érivày, tangalvay and 
puludi, (lands producing) gram (kümam), paddy and $ümbalüdi 
and a large number of others crops There was also some 
differentiation made between wet crops being raised v wet lands 
and wet crops being raised on dry lands.® 


(b) Tax on dry crops: Similarly a tax on the dry crops 
and edible vegetables (malabraya) was also levied.62 Here too a 
distinction was made between the dry crops raised on dry lands 
and dry crops raised on wet lands (nafijai).?7 Further a difference 
was made between the various crops raised on the dry land. Of 
the punpayir (dry crops), pal, Savi and alivu were not counted as 
in the case of the wet crops. Areca palm (kamuku), 


cocoanuts, jack 
trees karnnu, vaippu (margosa), kolundu, 


valai (plantain trees), 
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karumbu (sugar-cane), maftjal (tüfemneric), iji (ginger), gen- 
kalunir (flower) and other vánpayir (minor cultivation) were also 
taxed.) According to a record of S 1311 from Tiruvennainallir, a 
tax called téttapuravu (tax from garden lands) also seems to have 
been collected from the people? The above lists clearly show 
how, for purposes of,assessment, the government carefully noted 
the nature of the crops raised and the nature óf the land én which 
a particular crop was raised. 


(c) Allied charges: We may include.in tHis list certain 
other sources of revenue to the government which were in the 
nature of allied charges on the owners of land. A tax was levied 
on the shepherds as grazing fee. "There seems to have been set 
apart certain portions near the village for the cattle to graze. A 
few inscriptions refer to this tax.!! 


There was levied a tax known as vééa]l panam™ on houses 
and house sites (manai). In the imposition vf the tax on houses 
the. following points were considered, whether the house was a 
rpofed one,!4 or adaipputtàlvw (with small door ways 2) 15 or was 
a storied one or was one with inside verandah.16 


(d) Besides these a few contributions were collected from 
people which were meant to cover the cost of the payment and 
maintenance of the village officers and the special messengers com- 
ing from the governmental headquarters. Among such collections 
were the karanikka jódi!' talaiyürikkam,5 néttu kanakkuvari, 
réyasavarttanai, avasaravarttanaij9? adhiküravarttanai, nottavart- 
tanai, ® nirüpaccambalam?! (pay of the nirüpa or the royal order 
carrier), dlukkunirpattam™ (a tax for maintaining the person ap- 


9. E.L, XVIII, p. 139. 

10. 510 of 1921; Rep., para 43. 

11. 319 of 1921; M.E.R., 1913, Rep., para 56; E.C., IV. Gp. 1. 

12. 324 of 1911; Rep. para 49. It appears that it was levied only on 
houses with a compound. = 

13. 203 of 1921; Rep., para 41. 

14. E.C. XI, Cd. 2. 

15 EL, VIIL p. 304, U. 133-34. 

16. 585 of 1919. è 

17. 73 of 1888; S.LI., 1I, No. 23. 

18. 55 of 1897; S.I, VI, No. 4. 

19. EI, XVIII, pp. 139; M.A.R., 1920, para 79. 

20. 103 of 1918. 

21. 510 of 1921; S.LL, II, No. 23. 

22. EL, XVII, p. 112, 
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pointed for regulating the supply of water to the fields), and 
püdiküval? (police duty or fee for maintaining the police). 


(e) In ancient and mediaeval times the temples, choultries 
and other public institutions collected from the people some money 
for their maintenance and upkeep. Under such a head can be 
grouped the following taxes: «qmagamai?* (contribution formerly 
levied on merchants and cultivators for a temple now given option- 
ally), pidarivari? (a contribution to the temple of the village god- 
dess,) vibhüti künikkai?9 which was collected by the state, adi pac- 
cai and kürttigai paccai,2" karttigai kanikkai?® and the tiruppudi- 
yidw?? (holy first fruits) and prasáda kanikkai.5° 


These taxes were collected by the local authorities on behalf 
of the imperial government and paid to the temples concerned ; or 


in a few cases the temples themselves took these contributions 
directly from the people. 


Method. of Assessment 
bets e e 


A careful study of the inscriptions of the period shows that 
he principle followed by the Vijayanagar kings with regard to the 
iSsessment varied with the crop raised on a particular piece of 
and and the part of the empire where the crop was raised, for 
he assessment depended on the locality and fertility of the soil. 
But Qne thing is clear that the assessment on a piece of land de- 
pended on its gross yield.) This general practice is indicated by a 
copper-plate grant dated A.D. 1673-74 wherein it is stated that a 
magamai tax was levied at the rate of one néli on every kalam of 
produce?! From an inscription at Tirukkattalai in the Alangudi 
taluk of the Pudukkottai State we learn that the government took 
five-tenths share of the produce from wet and dry lands which 
were the devadānam tirunümattukkàni from Udaiyàr Tirukkatta- 
lai-Igvaram Udaiya Nàyanàr3? Thus one of the factors in fixing 


23. L.P.S., 681; 244 of 1914; Rep., 1915, para 40. 
24. M.A.R., 1916, para 96. 

25. 117 of 1897; SILL, VI. No. 71. 

26. 389 of 1911; E.C., X, Bp. 18. 

27. E.L, VIII, p. 304. 

28. 294 of 1910. 

29. 35 of 1887; S.LI, I, No. 55. 

30. 118 of 1897; S.I, VI. No. 72. 


31. Cp. 7 of 1923.24. 
V LP.S., T11. A valuable inscription at Palankarai, also in the Puduk- 
Sttai 


State, registers an order issued by $üraiyadévar alhas Kulagékhara 
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the assessment on land was the yield of the land} But this prac- 
tice does not seem to have been either universal in the empire or 
applicable to all cases both with regard to wet and dry crops. 


Another basis of assessment on wet land was the_gowing capa: 


— 


tuin 


piece of land requires so many kólagas or puttis of somè seed to 
be sown. We are told for instance that the taxes on a tüm (a cubic 
measure in the Telugu districts) of land was 8 varéhas. This 
means in fact that the unit of land requiring a tüm of seed to be 
sown was assessed at eight varühas.3* Thus the (quantity of seeds 
required for raising crops Jon a particular unit of land was also 
taken into consideration fór purposes of assessment by the state. 


While this was the principle with regard to the assessment on 
wet lands,( the number of ploughs required for tilling the soil 
was taken info account for purposes of assessment on dry lands), 
An.epigraph coming from Aduturai in the Trichinopoly district re- 
cords the fixing of a graded rate of assessment on each plough of 
dry land. But it does not seem that this was the only principle 
with regard to the assessment on dry land, for the principle fol- 
lowed for assessment on wet lands was at times followed for the 
dry lands as well. An inscription from the Kolar taluk in the 
district of the same name mentions a khanduga of dry land, 
which means that the said land had the sowing capacity of a khan- 


düga. 


Aécording to tradition which is incorporated by Buchanan in 
his Journey, through Mysore, South Canara and Coorg Krsnadéva 


Tondaimanar and his men to the residents of Palaiyar nàdu in obedience to 
the commands of his father Piccai Tondaimanar determining the rate of rent 
to be collected from the people. Here the phrase a9Zar @hF BV B BSH or 
amt is of great significance and interest to us, for it clearly shows that 
assessment on land was calculated on the extent of land harvested (I.P.S , 784). 
But the reference here is to the rent and not to the tax. 

33. Similarly the government demanded tax only on the quantity of 
merchandise actually sold. For instance Abdur Razàk observes: “The officers 
of the customs department levy a duty on the goods of one-fortieth part 
when a sale is effected; if they are not sold they make no charge on them 
whatsoever." 

34. 21 of 1927-28. 


35. 36 of 1913. p 
36. E.C, X, Kl 39 See Narasinga Rao, Ullal, A Kisamwar Glossary, 


pp. 164-65, for the different meanings of the term’; Saletore, Sec. and Pol. 
Life in the Vy Emp. H, p. 442. 
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Raya completely.surveyéd the whole of his empi poses of 
KicNment am Seed He Tales vf TEST pom ee Da is con- 
firmed by an inscription of the period of Krsnadéva Raya himself. 
A record dated A.D. 1513 in the Mysore district registers the grant 
of a village with all the wet and dry lands according to former 
measurement?" According to this inscription there appear to have 
been two measurements in the district and perhaps in the empire 
too. One was an old one according to which this particular grant 
was made, and the other was the new one which appears to have 
also’ been in existence on the date of this particular inscription. 
This piece of evidence clearly shows that the lands were syste- 
matically measured in the time of Krsnadéva Raya for purposes of 
assessment, Rice too after studying the Mackenzie Manuscripts 
came to this conclusion. He observes: “It appears that in the 
time of Krishna Raya and Acyuta Raya the revenues of the Vijaya- 
nagar State were first reduced to a regular form checked by ordi- 
nances, and a system of accounts and management introduced, cal- 
culated to improve the revenue of the empire gradually in yearly 
amount without distressing the inhabitants."38 


As regards the measurement of the land there were local varia- 
tions, and there was no one uniform rod in the empire. 
The inscriptions ‘of the period , mention a large number 
of measuring rods as having been in use then.¥ Even 


37. E.C., III, Nj. 195. 

38. Mys. Gaz., I, p. 578. 

39. Some of the more important of such rods 
(18 of 1899; A.D. 1365) at Tiruppukul 
vibhüdam kol (107 of 1923; AD 1374; 
pukkuli and Melottivàkkam in the s 
pole twelve feet long, 
ihe Pudukkottai State ; 
and near Tiruppalaivan: 


were the nàüddlavukol 


mandyas (Nel. Ins, 
the padinüradi kdl, 
) at Kunnandarkéyil in the 
adi kol (255 of 1894; S.LI., 
jore district; the afjalparat 
in the Coimbatore district ; 
the South Arcot district ; 
the Chingleput district; 


; A.D. 1477) marked by a sign used in 


t rict; a pole measuring 24 feet 
50 in V, p. 54; AD, 1535). 
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in the same place .two ird, so to -havé. been used al- 
most at the same time. For instance from the inscriptions at Tirup- 
pukuli we learn that there were two rods in use, one the nédala- 
vukol in A.D. 1365 and the other  ràjavibhüdankol in 
A.D. 1374 and 1438-3941, and at Tiruppalaivanam in the same dis- 
trict we learn that there was in 1390 a measuring rod which was 
known as tbe gandarüyagandankol.? The Vijayanagar govern- 
ment, however, tried to introduce some reform in the existing 
measuring rods, with a view to effect uniformity. According to 
an inscription at Kügaiyür in the South Arcot district, at one time 
the residents near Vrddhacalam even went to the extent of migrat- 
ing from the place when the government did not introduce a change 
in the measuring rod of the locality. This lithic record registers 
an order of Vasudéva Nayakkar Tirumalai Nayakkar to the people 
of Magadai mandalam fixing the length of the rod for measuring 
ihe wet and dry lands. Up to 1447, the date of the inscription, 
* lands in Magada mandalam were measured by a rod 18 feet in 
length and assessed. This procedure having affected ré&jagaram 
and given room for theft and ruin, it was thought that if two feet 
more were added to the old measuring rod, the tax would become 
easy of payment and the cultivators would be in a flourishing con- 
dition and be able to answer for the rájagaram. On this repre- 
sentation it was ordered that the length of the measuring rod 
should thereafter be fixed at 20 feet, by increasing the length of 
the old rod by two feet; that the lands, both wet and dry, should 
be measured out again by the new rod; and the changes entailed 
noted in the account books ".4 


But at Srimusnam (South Arcot) we see a rod called the 
standard rod measuring 34 feet being used about 1504-05.44 Thus 
there were local variations with regard to the unit for measuring 
lengths, each locality having its own rod. This want of a general 
uniform rod for the whole empire was the cause of great difficulty 
felt by the government in fixing a uniform rate of assessment on 
the land in all the parts of the empire. 


Rates of Assessment .. 


According to immemorial custom, the(share of the state in th the 
produce from a unit of land was m e the Brahman one- 


18 of 1899. 

107 of 1923; 193 of 1916. 

357 of 1928-29. 

97 of 1918; Rep., 1918, para 69. 
247 of 1916; Rep., para 64. 


FBRES 
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»* 
twentieth Jand of the temple one*thirtieth, each of which was paid 
either in kind or in the money equivalent.) Of the remaining three- 
fourths, one-fourth was retained by the cultivator for his share, 
while the balances of the gross produce went towards the ex- 
penses of cultivation. Wilks when discussing this question re- 
marks that in the.early days of the Vijayanagar dynasty Hari- 
hara's minister, Vidyaranya, published for the use of the officers of 
state, a manual founded on the text of ParaSara with a copious 
commentary in which the assessment of the land and the conver- 
sion of the grain revenue into money are elaborately dealt with. 
Briefly, he took the Sastra rate of one-sixth of the crop as the 
government share, and assuming that the average out-turn was 


twelve times the seed sown, he distributed 30 kuttis of paddy, the 
produce from 215 lcuttis of land, as follows: 


E 





To the lord 1/4 5 2a TY 

To the cultivator 1/2 ^ .. 15 

To Sarkar 1/6 - 5 

To temples 1/30 p 1 

To Brahmans 1/20 x. 115 
Total .. 30 kuttis. 





The shares of the temples and the Brahmans were collected 
le the Sarkar and paid over by it, so that the share payable by the 
andholder was really % of the gross produce,4) According to 
Wilks this was the system recommended by Vidyàranya for the 
guidance of king Harihara I and his officers at the bi 
the fourteenth century. But Harihara introduced 
in the system due to the difficulties experienced in adhering to 
these recommendations. He abolished the system of payment of 
the government share in kind, and insisted on the payment being 
made only in cash at a particular rate. This conversion of the 
payment in kind to payment in cash was “founded on the quantity 
of land, the requisite seed, the average increase and the value of 
grain.” Then as regards the assessment itself, he increased the 
rate. Thus “Harihara had recourse to the law of the Sastras 
which authorised him by no very forced construction to attack the 
husbandman by a variety of vexatious taxes which should compel 


e beginhing of 
a few changes 


45. See Historical 
pp. 94-96. al Sketches of Mysore, I. p. 95; South Canara Manual 


46. Ibid., p. 94, 
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him to seek relief by desiring to &mpound for their abolition by a 
voluntary increase of their landed assessment." By so doing he 
did actually raise it by twenty per cent by his skill in applying 
to his calculations, a procedure which has been described by the . 
Bombay High Court as “a thinly veiled violation of the law." 


But we have to examine here how far the account of Wilks is 
corroborated by the evidence of the inscriptions, which are the 
only source of information on this question of the rate of assess- 
ment in the Vijayanagar period, for the Parasaramadhaviya, being 
an elaborate commentary on the Pará$sarasmwti, deals more with 
the theoretical side of taxation than with the practical side of it. 


Cur is of opinion that the share of the state in the produce 
of the land in South India was generally one half though the nor- 
mal share of the state in North India was one-sixth | He says: 
“There is ample evidence to show that Manu's proposition of one- 
'sixth was never observed, and that the land tax takén not only 
by the Muhammadan but by the Hindu sovereigns also was fully 
one-half of the gross produce ”.49 Hayavadana Rao after a study of 
the relevant data comes to the conclusion that the assessment in the 
Vijayanagar days was very high, and remarks: “It seems....that 
Vijayanagar taxation was about seven times that of the British, or 
about 42 per cent, an estimate ihat agrees with the inference that 
the later Vijayanagar kings quite disregarded Madhava’s injunc- 
tion of 14 of the gross produce paid in cash and had in practice 
taken 50 per cent of it ”.50 Srinivasa Raghava Aiyangar inclines to 
accept*the view of Burnell*! The views of Ellis are marked by 
greater caution. He is content with pointing out that the tax was 
always more than the sixth or fourth permitted by the Sanskrit 
lawyers.5? 


As for the total income of the state, Rice says it was 81 crores 
of Avakoti cakras or pagodas? an estimate arrived at by him on a 


O44. dbid, p. 95. 

.48. South Canara Land Assessment "Case, p. 84; quoted in the South 
Cattura Manual, p. 96. 

49. South Indian Paleography, p. 112, fn. 3. 

50. Ind. Ant., XL, pp. 271-72. 

51. Report on Forty Years of Progress in British India, p. 10. 

32. F. W. Ells, Rephes to Seventeen Questions, p. 4; A. Appadorai, 
Economic Conditions in Seuthern India, (1000-1500 A.D:), IL, p. 674. 

53. Mys. Gaz., I, p. 578, fn. 1. 
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study of the manuscripts collected by Colonel Mackenzie. The 
Carnétaka Rajükkal Savistéra Caritram or A General History of 
the Indian Peninsula states that during the time of Krsnadéva 
Raya the amount of. revenue that had to be paid to the imperial 
treasury by eastern Carnataka (as distinguished from Mysore, 
etc.) was three crores of rupees?* Varthema, speaking about the 
revenues of the kings of Vijayanagar, says: “This king of Narasinga 
is the richest king I have heard spoken of” and in another place 
says: “His Brahmins, that is, his priests, say that he possesses a 
revenue of 12,000 pardai per day.”55 Paes who visited Vijayanagar 
in 1520 says that Krsna Raya after retaining enough for his expen- 
ses and the expenses of the houses of his wives of whom he had 
12,000, put in his treasury every year ten million pardaos.9 Nunuz 
is of opinion that the feudatory nobles in the Vijayanagar empire 
paid to the king every year sixty lakhs of pardaos as royal dues, 
which was half of the gross income from the lands under the 
feudatories. (120 lakhs or 12 millions of pardaos). According to. 
the Burhün-i-Ma'sir the revenue of “the accursed infidel” Sada- 
Siva Raya was 120,000,000 hans.5® Even about A.D. 1611 Vijaya- 
nagar claimed good revenues. Antoine Vico for instance says. 
“The great Nayak of Madura and those of Tanjore and Ginji are 
themselves tributaries of Bisnagar, to whom they pay or have to 
pay an annual tribute of six to ten million francs.”59 Besides, the 
royal demesne yielded some revenue to the kings. 


(Contemporary inscriptions do not, however throw much light 
lon he question of the rate of assessment in the period) "Though 
Some of them specify the amount of the revenue realised from the 
land, others merely indicate that taxes were collected both in kind 
and cash. \Further we do not know if the rate of assessment in a 
particular area was the same as in the other parts of the empire. 
However the following available details may be noted.59a 


54. Taylor, Catalogue Ra:sonne, III, p. 39. 

55. Jones, Varthema, p. 129. 

56. Sewell, op. cit, p. 282. 

57. Ibid., p. 373. 

58. Ind. Amt, L, p. 143. 

R. Satyanatha Ayyar, The Nayaks of Madura, p. 293. 

59a. According to a damaged epigrapht of the cyclic year Dundhubhi, the 
exact date of which we are not able to know, it was agreed 
that the cultivators of lands below the tanks in the Kodagattür country were 
to give garivdram (ie. equal share of the produce to the owner) and pay 2 
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A valuable inscription of AD. 1420-30 found at 
Tiruvaigavür in tbe Tanjore district “registers the decision. 
arrived at by the residents of Parantakanadu, the Valangai 98 sects 
and the Idangai 98 sects regarding the various items of taxation that 
had to be paid to government (rajagaram iraimuraimai) or to the 
temple, as had been already settled by the inhabitants of the other 
nüdus of Valudalambattu u$ávadi...... It was decided that some 

, specified lands in the district of Parantakanadu which were rent- 
free were not to be interfered with, by classifying them as panda- 
Taüvüdai (lands belonging to the state, crown lands) jivita parru, 
adaippu (lands held. in lease), offi (usufructuary mortgage), 
guttagai (contract of lease) and $érvai (service inam).” The rates 
of assessment were also fixed.9? 


specified fee for strengthening the tank bunds with stones and earth (197 of 
1910). But this epigraph refers to the rent payable by the tenant to the 
landlord, and hence though we take the inscription to belong to the Vijaya- 
nagar period it is not of great value in determining the rate of taxes collected 
by the state. Similarly in A.D. 1555-56 one Aubala Raya was allowed to 
enjoy two-thirds of the produce from certain lands, and was required to 
give the remaining portion doubtless as mélváram to the temple from which | 
he purchased lands at Alamürus (66 of 1915). Here too the reference is to 
the rent from the land and the epigraph has no reference to taxes. 

60. 59 of 1914; Rep. 1915, para 44. Though other taxes such as those on 
houses, professionals and workshops are mentioned here, we have confined 
ourselves to an examination of the rates of taxes:on land alone, and reserve 
the other taxes for treatment m a later section. 
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Class of land. 


Assessment in 
paddy on one 
veli including 
arasupéru, 
ilakkai, etc. 


Other taxes 
such as 
känikkai, 

śammādam, 

pattavattam, 
küniküli, etc., 
on each veli. 





10. 


"Uu. 


. Paddy fields. 


. Uncultivated waste 


(just brought 
cultivation). 


under 


. Forest reclaimed. 


Kadaippü lands and 
lands irrigated by bai- 
ing water. 


Plantain and sugar 
cane gardens in wet 
land. 


Plantain and sugar cane 
gardens in  padugoit- 
takku (embankments). 


. Marshes in which red 


lotuses are grown. 


. Lands producing tur- 


meric, ginger, ‘onions, 
garlic, etc. 


. Lands producing brin- 


jals (valudilai). 


Lands producing nellu- 
porutti, castor seeds, 
varaguparutti, MUS- 
tard, Bengal gram, and 
kušumbai * (carthamus 
tinctorious) erivày, tan- 
galvày, and  puludi 
(lands producing) gram 
(kanam), lands produc- 
ing paddy and  $ám- 
balādi. 


Lands producing gram, . 


green pulse, taniparutti, 
tani  ümanakku, tinai, 
tanivaragu, S&mai, etc. 


A. 


50 kalams of paddy 
and % panam. 


40 kalams of paddy. 


20 


?» 


20 


» 


20 panams. 


» 


» 


60 panams including 
arasupéru, 
kanikkai, etc. 


50 panams, 


2» 


E 


20 params (including 
arasupéru and 
mwrolai etc.) 


1 panam. 


ni A E, NN 
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Other taxes 
Assessment in such as 
paddy on one kanikkai, 
Class of land. veli including sammidam, 
arasupéru pattavattam, 
ilakkai, etc. kümküli, ete., 


on each veli. 





12. Lands producing sesa- 
mum (taxed for first 


crop). ` SES 34 panum. 
13. Lands yielding 
védikolundu. ales 200 panams. 


14. Lands yielding olimudu- 
kolundu (taxed for first 
crop). eee 100 3 


C. 


Dry crops (Vànpayiru). 


1. Every’ five areca palms 


yielding about 1500 nuts sez 1 panam (including - 
per tree. arasipéru). 

2. Every cocoanut palm 
yielding not less than 40 Ss 19 panam. 


fruits per tree. 
N.B.—Tender trees which 
have not borne fruit, 
barren trees and trees 
in the backyards of 
houses are exempted. 


3. Every jack tree yielding 


not less than 20 fruits es Lost.et 
per tree. N 
N.B.—The surrounding (ie. m 
other) trees are not 
taxed. 


e EE E Up AUI P ——————— 


3 


61. M.E.R., 1915, p. 44. Of the Karpasana (ie. wet) lands, those that 
died in the planting (mattuppül), those that yielded only blighted 
grain (Savi) and those that were otherwise damaged  (ahvu) were 
not counted, and of the punpayir (i.e., dry lands) pal, savi and 
alivu were likewise not counted and the remaining holdings werey 
charged at the reduced rate of 8% to 10, it being, however, pro- 
vided that in the excluded lands where on inspection they were found to 
have yielded 1⁄4 crop a third of the produce would be charged as varam from 


each holder. 
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Another record found at Vrddhacalam in the South Arcot dis- 
trict dated A.D. 1430-31 gives the rates of taxes in grain and money 
to be levied from the Kaikkolar, Tantirimar and other castes in 
certain villages. 

Sed fe ee ee ee rare 
Land. Assessment. 
1. On wet land on which dry crops were One kalam of paddy on 
cultivated, and dry land on which wet each mà. 
crops were raised, including the culti- 
vation of plantains and sugarcane. 


2. For dry crops raised on wet lands. Two tüni of grain on 
each mà. 
" » dry lands, One tüni and one padakku 


on each ma@.62 


———————————— 

In about A.D. 1433 at Tirumalai in the Chittore district the, 
rajabhandaram took two hundred panams for its half share, and 
the $ribhandaram took the other half of the income in the Tiru- 
vidaiyattam village of Sittakkuttai93 At Aduturai in the Trichi- 
nopoly district a record of about A.D. 1450 registers the regulation 
of the taxes at 5 panams for the first year an 


d 10 from the follow- 
ing year on each plough of dry land, and 8 panams on every 100 
kuli of wet land.& 


In this connection two epigraphs in the Pudukkottai State are 


invaluable One found at Tirukkattalai and dated A.D. 1462 states 


that the tax on the devadànam lands to the provincial chief was 
five-tenths of the produce 55 


. The other one found at Palankarai 
and dated A.D. 1481 records a grant of land and tanks to a hermit 


nam and fixes the following rates of 
assessment : 


% of the produce for kuruvai during winter; 
V4 for sesamum (ellu) and rügi (kélvaragu); 


65 LPS, 713, 
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i6 for millet (varagu) $ümai, kambu and other crops culü- 
vated in dry lands. 


V4 for sesamum, horse-gram, payaru, etc.59 


An inscription at Srimusnam in the South Arcot district dated 
1504-05 records the fixing of a fresh rate of assessment for the 
taxes which had become exorbitant in the time when the country 
was in the hands of the Kannadiyas. According to the revision it 
was ordered that the lands might be measured year after year 
with the standard rod of 34 feet, and that 15 panams 
(including all items of taxation) be levied on one mà of dry land 
and 20 panams on one má of wet land and that towards arasupéru 
1/8 panam be levied on each tenant.97 

A record at S$&rmádévi in the Tinnevelly district dated A.D. 
1550-51 registers the fixing of the rate of taxes by Vi$vanaàtha 
Náyakkar, the agent of Rama Raja Vittaladéva Maha Raja, who 
remitted all taxes (including ulavu and pandaéravadai, since the 
devadüna and the brahmadeya lands in a number of villages sur- 
rounding Séravanmüdévi had been abandoned by the dispensing 
kudi and the padais. According to the new rate only one kāņi was 
charged per mà of land.® 

The above list gives us an idea of the rate of taxes on landed 
property in the Vijayanagar period. There are also a few inscrip- 
tions which mention the, total revenue to the state from a parti- 
cular village or a group of villages. But as such a consolidated 
amount indicates the variety of the sources of revenue in which 
the tax on land was only one, it is difficult to fix from it the rate of 
assessment on land per village. 

A lithic record of A.D. 1400 from' a village in the Kadur 
district in Mysore states that the Halamuttür village in the 
Sántalige nid together with its hamlets (named) and plains was 
rated at 84 hon and 1% hana. An inscription from a village in 
the Shimoga taluk, in the district of the same name, records that 
the total revenue from five villages in the Aragaventhe was 
210 (?).'? An epigraph at Cidambaram in the South Arcot district 
belonging tó the time of Acyuta Raya states that the income from 


66. Ibid., 819. 

GT. 247 of 1916; Rep., para 64. 
68. 721 of 1916 

69. E.C., VI, Kp. 35. 

70. E.C., VII, Sh. 84. 
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four villages near Cidambaram was 500 pon.” But such informa- 
tion is not forthcoming in sufficient fullness to enable us to calcu- 
late the total revenue that went to the state. Rice's estimate that 
it amounted to 81 crores of Avakoti cakrüs or pagodas is based on 
the authority of some old manuscripts of doubtful accuracy. But 
it seems that it is an exaggerated figure, for it is really difficult to 
believe that the region south of the river Krsna could have contri-' 
buted so much by way of taxes. i 


2. Property Tax Qo ancient and mediaeval India as in 
modern India all property both immovable and movable was taxed) 
But the one difference between the levying of taxes on property 
in the mediaeval period and the modern period is that, while in 
modern India the annual income or the rental value of the property 
is taken into consideration for the levy of taxes; in the mediaeval 
period that did not form the principle of taxation, but the property 
itself as a unit was taxed. Such a-principle was followed for 
making assessments on houses, house-sites, treasure troves, cows, 
bulls, sheep, etc. l 


With regard to estimating the rate of taxes on property we 
are at a disadvantage for two reasons. Firstly we have only a 
few inscriptions which give us an idea about them, and secondly 
even those few are found scattered in the different parts of the 
empire. We do not thus know for instance if the rate of a par- 
ticular tax levied on a hóuse in a certain part of the empire was 
the same as the rate for a similar house in another part of the 
empire. Anyway the following rates may besnoted : — 


Storied house 


— .2  panams 
House with inside verandah 5 


panam 


peun 


(Bittle Conjeevaram, Chingleput District.) 


House of a villager (nàttàr), (inclu- 
ding vilai, à$amd:, vásalpanam, etc.) 


. 3 panams 
House of a Tantirumar 1% panams 
House of a makkal EM 115 panams i 
Verandahs with sloping roofs : 
(Tiruvaigàvür, Tanjore District) 34 panam 
House of a Vaigya (Bangalore) 1 panatfit4 


7i. 272 of 1913. 
T2. 585 of 1919. 


- 59 of 1914; Rep, 1915, para 44. 
.1& EC., TX, Bn. 96. 
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Each kottil of the vettis 


(Vrddàcalam, South Arcot) zi Y8 panam™ 
Each vasal 

-(Tirukoyilür, South Arcot) e 1 panam76 
Outhouse (Yelandür) ae 1  gadyüna'* 
House site 

(Serkad, North Arcot) ve 1 panamt 
Cow i 

(C. nagar,’ Mysore) ots 15 gadyana’? 


í (there are other inscriptions which mention the property tax 
but do not give the rates of assessment. Among them were the 
taxes on adapputtülew (small doorways),®° the hidden treasure, 
underground stores, etc.8! düttaipattam  (springs),9?—houses of 
priests and other sacred buildings,82 vasalpanam, manaikuli8* 
she-buffaloes, he-buffaloes horses, bullocks, etc.,85 sheep,®* carts, 
and cocoanut trees] 


An inscription from Sravana Belgola in the Mysore State of 
the time of Bukka I records the following settlement : 


* Tatayya Tirumala by consent of the blessed people (the 
Jainas) of the whole kingdom, will, out of the money levied 
at the rate of one hama a year for every house according to 
the door from the Jainas throughout the whole kingdom for 
the ‘body guard to be appointed by the Vaisnavas at the holy 
place ‘Bellgula appoint twenty servants as a bodyguard for 
the God, and with the remainder of the money have the 
dilapidated Jindlayas (or Jina temples) whitewashed.’ 


Unoccupied houses were exempted from the taxes.9? 


“$75. 91 of 1918; Rep., 1918, para 69. 

76. 335 of 1921. 

Ti. E.C., IV, Yl. 62. 

78. 203 of 1921; Rep., 1922, para 41. 

79. E.C., IV, Cn. 97. 

80. E.L, VIIL p. 304. 

81. E.C., VIL Sk. 241. 

82. 373 of 1916; Rep., 1917, para 47. 

83. E.C., X, Kl. 94. 

84. 89 of 1889; S.LL, IV, No. 318; 335. of 1921. 

85. E.C. VII, Sh. 30. 

86. E.C., XI, Ji. 2. 

87. M.A.R., 1920, para 79; E.C., VIL Sh. 30. 

88. E.C. II, Sb. 344. 

89. 59 of 1914; Rep., 1915, pata 44. 
V.A.—8 
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3. Commercial Taxes; € Duties on trade and commercial 
transactions contributed a large share to the state revenues. The 
customs and octroi duties were levied both on land and water 
transports, at fixed rateg) Further, inscriptions mention the 
opening of new fairs which brought revenue to the government. y) 


( Rice divides the customs under three different heads: sthala- 
diyam, mürgüdüyam, and mümülüdüyam. . Under the first head 
came the customs on goods imported to be sold at one place ; under 
the second came the duty levied on goods in transit through a 
district; and under the third came the duty levied on goods 
exported to foreign countries.J)' All kinds of goods even firewood 
and straw paid these duties excepting glass rings, brass pots, and 
soap balls”. Taxes were levied on the shops?! vilaikünam 
on sales? virpanam and kaivilaikünam (share of sales for cash 
price ?),93 duties on piecegoods, animals, grain?^ and baskets of 
eggs5 There were transit dues on loads of betel?99 dues on loads, 
oil and màsti.?" There were also ad«küsu (tax on stalls in markets)?8 
Sandaimudal (market fees),99 tax collected on the sale of branded 
cattle? women’s cloth and other beautiful articles, tolls on 
ka@vadis, pack horses, bullocks, asses, and head-loads,!02 water- 
sheds, market towns, and on all articles at different rates going 
through roads to towns of pilgrimage,!99 pü$sivilai (tax on the sale 
price of fish), addagada $unkam (a tax levied on the sellers of 
sheep)! and the müla vi$übadi.199 Le inscription of the time of 


90. Rice, Mys. Gaz., I, p. 583. 

91. M.A R., 1926, No 120 

92 203 of 1921; Rep., para 41; 87 of 1889. 
28 of 1890 ; S.LI., IV, No. 351. 

94. E.C., V, Hi. 75. 

95. E.C., TO, MI. 95. 

96. E.C., VII, Sh. 30. 

97. E.C., X, Ct. 40. 

98. 196 of 1910. 

324 of 1911; Rep., 1912, para 49 

100. E.C., VII, Hl. 71. 

101. Nel. Ins., Gj. 132. 

102 18 of 1915 ; (04 of 1919. 

103 242 of 1892; E.I., VI, p. 232. 

104. 121 of 1894; S LI, V, No. 410 ; 373 of 1916; Rep., 


1917, para 47. 
105. See Butterworth and V. Venugopal Chetty, Nel. Ins. On p. 947 
and note. 


106 A tax on the profits of trade levied in periodically settled proportions 


upon the merchants, traders shop-keepers, retail deal i 
2 A ers, ts 
and all the inhabitants of a v à M ue AR 


illage or town i i 
Indian Glossary, p. 549). : eer ue tese. NIS. 
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Acyuta Raya found at Rüpanagudi in the Bellary district mentions- 
that tolls were collected on the grains passing either way through 
Rüpalagudiya thànya in Yalapéya sime.¥) In the Telugu country 
customs were collected about A.D. 1520 in vasanta garuvus (rest 
houses), watersheds, salt beds, market towns and roads frequented 
by people.198 


An epigraph of A.D. 1379 mentions the following rates of taxes 
levied on towns and shops: 


Old town, one ga; 

Small town, five ma; 

Village, three ma; 

A shop at a festival, one ma.199 


A few inscriptions give the rates of taxes levied on commodities. 
The Kondavidu inscription of Krsnadéva Raya is one such, and it 
gives the following details. 


No. Article. , Unit taxed. Rate. 
1. Great millet per bag. 15 paikam. 
2. Millet » » 

3. Salt 3 » 
4. Mangoes » ” 
5. Myrobalan B » 
6.. Fruits 2 ” 
7. Brinjals » » 
8. Clearing nuts » ” 
9. Mávine (a fragrant root 

like sarasaparilla) » » 

10. Green gram » 1 paikam. 
11. Black gram » " 

12. Bengal gram » 2 
13. Horse gram » » 

14. Red gram » LÀ 
15. Wheat » » 

16. Sesamum seeds » » 

17. Oil seeds 2 » 

18. Black pulse ” ” 

19. Anumula ” » 

20. Cotton ” » 

21. Tamarind ” » 

22. Gall nuts ^" 32 


107. 223 of 1913. 
108. E, VI, p. 232. 
109. E. C. XII, Si 76. Ga seems to stand for Gadyàna and Ma for Mana. 
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No. Article #Unit taxed. Rate 


23, Myrobalan seeds per bag 1 parkam 
24. Yarn 


Ll 


» 
25. Cama 5 
26. Cirugadam (root) 5; 
21. Onions 
28. Turmeric 5 
29. Dammer 5 
30. Fenugreek » 3s 
31. Cumin 


35» 
32. Mustard 


2» 


” 
33. New gunny bags per Salage 
34, Green ginger per bag » 
35. Lime fruit » ” 
36. Cocoanuts » 
37. Jaggery » 2 dammas. 
38 Cleaned cotton » » 
39. Ghee 2 
40. Castor oil » 
41. Sangadi nuts ». 
42 Dry ginger » ” 
43. Iron ” » 
44. Steel » i 
45. Chisels B 
46. Sugar 
41. Areca nuts » 5s 
48. Cotton thread a " 
49. Betel leaves » 
50. Long pepper 
51. Pepper m 
52. Sandal 5 
53 Cloves 5$ 
94. Nutmeg » 
55. Mace » 
56. Lead » 
7. Tin i 
58 Copper 


Double 2 
Bullock 
load 


59. Women's garments 1 cavela, 119 


The above list clearly shows the multiplicity of the taxes 
levied on articles of trade and on commercial transactions. The 
gross income from such duties levied on articles coming into and 
going out of the various important places in the empire was enor- 


i pu 242 of 1892; EI, vi, p. 232. For another inscription see E.C. V, 
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mous. ((According to Nuniz the city of Nagalapura alone yielded 
forty-two thousand pardaos of duties for the things which entered 
into itj He says: “ The duties in this land being (are) very great; 
since nothing comes through the gates that does not pay duty, 
even men and women as well as headloads and merchandise." 
If that city alone yielded so much, it és not difficult to imagine 
that the gross collection from this source should have been con- 
siderable. There were a large number of business centres in the 
empire. An inscription already referred to mentions as many 
as twenty-six important cities.!!? But as said earlier the duties 
were imposed only on the articles that were sold, and not on all 
articles carried for sale.) But this obviously refers to the 
sthaládáyam of Rice's classification. 


The customs due to the government were not collected by 
them direct, but only farmed out to local persons who paid a fixed 
amount to them. }That such customs duties were farmed out on 
contract to biddérs is shown by an inscription in the present 
Shimoga district in the Mysore State.!!? The rates of duties differed 
from place to place for the renters "took various measures 
frequently for increasing the perquisites of their respective caukis 
at the expense of others. For instance they advanced money to 
some of the merchants; requiring only one-half of the duty which 
was paid by others thus encouraging them to come by their kattes 
(custom houses), where they paid reduced customs, with a view to 
inducing others to follow the same route. It is impossible to fix 
on any certain rate in collecting customs on goods imported. When 
one fdrmer demanded ten pagodas for 100 loads, another took only 
two pagodas, and their rates widely differed as collected at various 
places. These farmers, from the collections of the customs on 
different descriptions of goods and trades, paid the amount of the 
agreed rent to the Sarkar, reserving the profits which were more 
or less considerable accotding to circumstances. !!4 Nuniz makes 


111. Sewell, op. cit., pp. 363-4. 

112. E.C. V, Bl. 75; Vijayanagari, Hastinavati, Dorasamudram, Gutti, 
Penugundi, Adavani, Udayagiri, Candragiri, Muluvayi, Kajfici, Padevidu, 
Cadurangapattana, Mangalüru, Barakiru, Honnavira, Candavüra, Araga, 
Candragutti, Annigere, Huligere, Nidugallu, Cimatanakallu, Tariyakallu, 
Aneviddagari, Kalheya, Telakalambi and Simgapattana. An epigraph of 
A.D. 1606 mentions as many as 42 customs houses in the western parts of the 
empire. (E.C., VIII, Sa. 123.) 

113. E.C., VII, Sh. 30. 

114. Rice, Mys. Gaz. I, pp. 583-84. 
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a few interesting observationston this system of the farming out 
of the customs. Speaking about a particular gate in Vijayanagar 
he remarks: “This gate is rented out for 12,000 pardaos each 
year, and no man can enter it without paying just what the renters 
ask, couniry folk as well as strangers. In both these cities there 
is no provision or merchandise whatever, for all come from out- 
side on pack-oxen, since in this country they always use beasts 
for burdens; and every day there enter through these gates 2000 
oxen” and every one of these pays three vintees except certain 


polled oxen without horns which never pay anything in any part 
of the realm.”!!5 


\\uxcise duties were levied on the manufacture of salt, and the 
drawing of toddy)) The unit of taxation of the manufacture of salt 
was the salt pan.!$ As for the drugs however we do not know the 


unit of taxation. But a few inscriptions mention the duties on such 
drugs.!! : 


4. Profession Taxes: [Taxes on professions contributed a 
fair share to the state revenues The principle that underlay 
the levy of this tax does not seem to have been to tax the income 
derived by a person exercising a profession, but to(levy a tax on 
him as he was born in a particular community or caste and thus 
Was exercising or was expected io exercise a particular profession. 
We are not able to know the exact rates of the taxes levied on the 
followers of the different professions throughout the empire. Yet 


from the details of a few epigraphs of the period we notice that the 
following were the rates on a few of the professionals. 


Each Saliya weaver for each loom 
Each blacksmith, carpenter, silver 
or goldsmith 


9 pamams. 


5 panams (including kottu, kirru, 


; arašūpēru and künikkai). 
Each chief potter - 5 panams(including tirigaidyam). 
Each chief barber +» 4 panams(including karividyam). 
Each chief washerman -. 4 panams (including kallayam). 
Each kannakkanan (brazier) .. B panams. 

Each chief oilmonger : 


++ 20 panams (including karudyam). 
» (At Tiruvaigavir, Tanjore district) 118 


115. Sewell, op. cit. P. 366. A vintem was 7 L 
us EC, V, Cu. d a R about 1%od. . (ibid, m. 
a E.C., V, Bl. 75; EC, III, Ng 22, ctc. 
. 59 of 1914: Rep. 1915, para 44 H i 
: iy 5, . ere it deserves to be noted 
Wat the above taxes not only included those levied on them for their pro- 
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Each Mudali, Kaivinakkarar and 
other residents .. 1 panam. 


(At the seven péttais at Tiruyannàmalai, N. Arcot district) 119 


Each Kaikkélar .. 1$ panum on each loom. 
Each Sénaikkudaiyar .. % panam 

Each fisherman e$ 55 

Each shepherd .. W panum on each kudi. 
Each oilmonger (Vrddhàcalam, S. A.) .. W panam 120 

Each Setti, Kaikkolar and Vaniyan .. 2 panams. 


(At Pulipparakoil, Chingleput district),121 


Each Kaccadavaniyar (family) . 3 panams. 
Each Senbadavar (family) .. 3 panams. 


(At Pulipparakoil, Chingleput district) 122 


There were taxes on certain officers of government: 


Each judge. (nvydyattar) .. 5 panams. 
Each member of the village council .. % panam. 
(manrade) i 
Each Setti proprietor .. 8 panams (including arasupéru, 
vattam and kénikkai). 
Each principal collector of tolls .. 4 panams. 


(At Tiruvaigavir, Tanjore district) 123 


Under this head can also be included a variety of other pro- 
fessions and castes that were taxed. Mention may be made of 
the tax on the shop-keeper who opened his shop in his house 
(manaikkadaiyaér), which was 3 panams!?! and purakkudi (farm 
servants) which was 1 panam. 


fession, but also those on the instruments or the materials they used in their 
profession. Thus for example the potter’s tax was a tax not only on the 
potter for his profession but also for the tirigai or the wheel he used. But 
Gopinatha Rao translated the term tirigai āyam as the tax on the sale of 
mundzrigai, cashew nuts or common grape wine. (E.I, XVII, p. 117) This 
is clearly wrong. The tax on barbers included the tax on the razor (karivi) 
he used. The washerman paid his tax also for the stone he used in doing 
his work. Gopinatha Rao thinks that kallayam was very likely a tax payable 
for quarrymg stones from hills. (bid.). 

119. M.E.R., 1928-29, para 69. 

120. 91 of 1918; Rep., para 68. 

121. 293 of 1910. 

122. 294 of 1910. 

123. 59 of 1914; Rep., 1915, para 44. 

124. Ibid.; LP.S., 687. 
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Besides there were taxes on the village headman (maniyam) 125 
Sadaikkadamai (tax on shepherds), carpenters, washermen and 
potters,!27 the Uvaecans!?? the shoemakers!?? the musicians (pada- 
vari (?) padagavar:)®° bedabinugu (mean coquettes fond of 
show) ,!! gilders,3? toddy drawers and painters,“ goldsmiths14 
slaves5 and on the qpulavars.9$ Among the many castes 
that were taxed were the Brahmans for their earnings,” the mem- 
bers of the Pariah caste each of whom was taxed % panam though 
exceptions were made in certain specified cases,38 and the 
Madigas and the Vanniyas,189 From inscriptions we learn that the 
members of the Tottigan caste in Pulliyürnadu were to pay one 
param for the village ;140 each of the six classes of Kudimakkal 
was taxed !& panam.'41 Even the paradééis (sojourners) did not 
escape taxation.“14 Pillaivari! 4? dlvari (poll-tax)!43 and the pér- 
kadamaz44 were three other taxes which seem to have been col- 
lected from certain classes of people. A tax was collected known 
as nottavartanat which went to remunerate the shroffs.145 The 
prostitutes were not exempt from taxation.146 


Among the followers of different professions the barbers seem 
to have been the most fortunate during the time of Sadasiva, for 


125. LP.S., 753. 
126. 450 of 1921; 460 of 1922. 
127. E.C, IX, Dv. 57. 


128. A tax on the temple drummers. (324 of 1911). H. K. $àstri thinks 
that they were the temple drummers. Buj Hultzsch thmks that they were 
‘a low class of Muhammadans (S.I.., I, p. 825). Krishna Sastri’s ifiterpreta- 
tion is more plausible. 

129. E.C., X, Ct. 94. 

130. 30 of 1913; Rep. para 54. 

131. M.A.R., 1920, para 79. 

132. Ibd. 

133. 216 of 1917; Rep., para 68. 

134. 22 of 1897. 

135. Nel. Ins., On. 132. 

136. 52-A of 1887. 

137. 177 of 1913. 

138. 59 of 1914; Rep., 1915, para 44. 

139. E.C., IV, Gp. 67; 30 of 1913; Rep., 1913, para 54. 

140. E.C. IX, Ht. 103a. 

144. LPS, 711. 

141a. Ibid. 

142. Ibid., 784. 

143. Ibid., 733. 

144. ELL, XVI, p. 112. 

145. 103 of 1918; Rep., para 69 


M6. E.C., V, Bl. 75; Elliot, Hist. of Ind., IV, p. ii 
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all the taxes on them were then remitted. A large number of inscrip- 
tions credit Rama Raja with the remission of the tax on barbers.\47 
A few others state that the emperor Sadāśiva remitted the taxes 
at the instance of Aliya Ramappayya on the petition of the barber 
Kondoju. A number of inscriptions recording this remission have 
the figures of the barber’s instruments like the razor, the strop; 
mirror and the scissors engraved near them.!*8 According to an 
inscription the taxes, forced labour, fixed rent, land rent, mahà- 
navami torches, birüda, ete., payable by, the barbers were re- 
mitted.149 


These taxes on. the professions must: have been paid obviously 
only in cash. It seems also they were only annual payments, for, 
if they had been monthly eontributions, they would have weighed 
very heavily on the people. That they were annual payments is 
also indicated by an inscription which states that Vira Bukkana 
Udaiyar (Bukka II), in S. 1326, fixed the taxes payable by the 
Settis, Kaikkolas and the Vaniyas living in the premises of the tem- 
ple at Pulipparakoyil at two panams per year on each individual. 


5. Industries Tax: (Under the Vijayanagar kings all the in- 
dustries were taxed. 'The basis of taxation in this case was 
the net profit expected from running an industry by the proprie- 
tor. It was on this principle that a few owners of industries were 
taxed. It may be mentioned here incidentally that by industries 
we do, not mean the large factories we see in the modern day, but 
only the cottage industries, each of which gave occupation only to 
one o» two individuals. Here a distinction has to be made between 
the tax on the industries and the tax on the professionals. The 
proprietor of an industry was different from a professional in the 
sense that while the former was a capitalist who ran the industry 
on a commercial basis and supplied the requirements of the pub- 
lie, the professional was one who was an independent wage earner. 
He got his money for the work he did, and not for the industry 


147. E.C, VI, Tk. 13, etc. , ; 

148. The barber Kondoju, who was instrumental in getting the tax re- 
mitted, seems to have had great influence with the emperor. The poet 
Rudrayya, the author of the Telugu poem Nwankuésopükhyünam, went to the 
city of Vijayanagar, and got an interview with the emperor Sadasiva through 
the influence of Kondoju in spite of the jealousy of the court poets. The poet, 
to show his gratitude to the barber, composed a verse in praise of him which 
is still extant. (M.E.R., 1926, para 43). 

149. E.C., XI, Mk. 6. 

150. 293 of 1911; Rep., 1912 para 5l. 

V.A.—9 
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he ran. Taxes were also levied accordingly. (write the profession 
tax was one that was levied on the workers and officials, the in- 
dustrial tax was one that was levied on the pecs 


The following were the rates of assessment : 


Kaikkéla (weaver) with one working loom 


4  punams. 
Weaver with loom that does not work (adaztari) E 2 5 
Saliya (weaver) for each loom e 9 j; 
Lace loom in working order 3 » 
Lace loom not in working order d! sy 
(At Tiruvaigavür, Tanjore district) 151 
Each loom of the Paraiahs 14 panam. 


(At Vrddacalam, S. A. district).192 


Loom at Pulipparakoyil in the Chingleput district153 


2 panams. 
Loom at Váyalür in the same district!54 


3 


» 


That differential taxation was not unknown in those days is 


gleaned from the following rates of taxes collected from a few in- 
dustries : 


On the looms of the residents who owned lands, a kadamai of 
4 panams and an dyam of 2 panams. 


On the looms of new settlers, a kadamai of 3 panams, and an 
ayam of 142 panams.155 


But we are not able to know the exact rates of taxes on the 
other industries. There were taxes on looms (tarikkadamai) 158 oil- 
mills (Sekkukadamai) 157 arisikànam,58 gold (ponvari) 159 
gold (Semponvari),16° on grazing (pulvari), 
from thread (nüláyam)!83 silkthread (pattàdai 


superior 
161 folds182 income 
niléyam) 164 running 


151. 59 of 1914; Rep., 1915, para 44, 
152. 91 of 1918. 


153 293 of 1911; Rep., 1912, para 51. 
154. 364 of 1908. ` 

155. 284 of 1921, Rep., 1922, para 41, 
156. 365 of 1914; LP.S., 695; 324 of 1911. 
157. 203 of 1921; Rep., 1922, para 41. 


58. 87 of 1887; 89 of 1889; S.lI. IV, No. 318. 
159. 89 of 1889 


160. EZ, VII, p 304, 
161. Ibid 


162. EC., XI, Cd. 2. 


163. 20 of 1890; S..L, IV, No 343. 
164. 272 of 1912. 
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of boats (marakkalam)'!® and ferry boat.16 The manufacture of 
the stamps for looms was also taxed.!9" It is interesting to note 
here that tax was paid even by the government looms.!68 Forest 
lands were leased out to bidders.6? There was another tax called 
the furnace tax. Rice, evidently having this tax in view, says: 
"In the winter season, a certain class employed themselves in 
collecting black sand and earth, in channels from the hills from 
which they smelted iron used for agricultural and other uses. This 
ore was smelted in a kind of furnace or large fire stand called 
hommal. For permission of cutting down wood for charcoal 
and for digging the ore they paid an yearly revenue called homla- 
gutta proportioned to the quantity of iron made in the district."171 


Another‘ equally important industry that was taxed was the 
diamond industry. Adapanayque, the lord of a gate at Vijayana- 
gar through which came the diamonds, was required to pay to the 
king every year 40,000 pardaos with the condition that all dia- 
"monds which exceeded twenty mangelins in weight should be given 
to the king for his treasury. Thus though the mining industry was 
in the hands of Adapanayque, he was required to give away all 
superior diamonds to the king.172 

6. Military contribution : {For the maintenance of the army ' 
and the forts in the empire certain taxes were imposed on the 
people, Such were the dalavili (military contribution),!73 and 
dannaiyakasvamya, the dannüyakarmagamai (contributions to the 
military commander),!'^ padaikkanikkai (contribution made for 
the maintenance of the army)1!%5 and the sandya (senüya ?) peré 
haps also a tax paid for the maintenance of the army." For the 
maintenance of the forts in the locality a kóttai magamai (contri- 
bution to the fort) was collected.!77 An inscription at Nellorepet 


165. LP.S. 707. 

166. 440 of 1906. 

167 E.C., VII, Sh. 71. 

168. 116 of 1897: S.I. V, No. 70. 

169. 329 of 1920. 

170. E.C., VII, Hl. 71. 

171. Mys. Gaz., I, p. 548. 

172. Sewell, op. cit., p. 389. 

173. M.A.R., 1920, para 79. 

174. 510 of 1921; Rep., 1922, para 43; Ibid., 1911, para 51. 
175. EI, XVI, p. 112. 

176. CP. 8 of 1921-22. 

177. 510 of 1921; Rep., 1922, para 43; 373 of 1916; Rep., 1917, para 47. 
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mentions the birangt tax (the tax for cannon).1” There was an- 
other tax called the kéttaipanam or kéttaippadivu which was 
collected in those days in the Tinnevelly district and the modern 
Travancore State. The kings are said to have forcibly demanded one 
hundred and twenty-five panams per kottai. Evidently this was also 
a military contribution collected for maintaining the fortifications 
and defence walls.179 ' 


An impost was levied for the defence of the conquered coun- 
try.!80 There were three other taxes that were collected from the 
people known as. the pattayakdnikkai,®! the vilvari!®? and the 
śūlavari.!83 The first was a contribution for the sword, or army. 
Perhaps it was either a contribution levied by the government for 
the. maintenance of the army or more probably a license fee for 
possessing a sword. 'The second was probably a license fee for 
owning a bow, while the third also was probably a license fee for 
owning a trident. 


T. Social and Communal Taxes: / A few social contributions 
were collected from the people and their organizations. These 
contributions were either collected by the government and added 
on to their own other revenues, or given over to the public and 
social institutions like temples or schools.) A few of them were 
levied by the local authorities for the berfefit of certain communi- 
ties. Such was for instance the dombariapannu,!84 the money 
collected for the benefit of the Dommaras, a community of people 
wandering in the country. A few others were levied on certain 
ceremonial functions like marriage, while a few contributions 
(magamais) were collected for certain festivals in the local tem- 
ples. Lastly a few contributions, which were more of a feudal 
character, were made by the feudal chiefs to the king on certain 
occasions. Paes writes: “ Whenever a son happens to be born to 
this king (Krsnadéva Raya), or a daughter, all the nobles of the 


178 129 of 1921. 


179 T.A.S., V, Pt 3, p. 205 Though this kéttaipanam was only a military 
contribution and possibly the same as the kottaumagamai, A. S Ramanatha 
Ayyar, the editor of the Travancore Archaeological Series, is inclined to think 
that it was probably an unusual ta 


: > x at the rate of some panams for lands 
having a sowing capacity of a kōtta: of paddy. « : 
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kingdom offer him great presents of money.and jewels of price 
and so they do to him every year on the day of his birth."185 

The tax on marriages had a long history behind it, and there 
is evidence to prove that it was collected even from the Cóla 
times, as is shown by many epigraphs which mention the kallána- 
künikkai. The rates of taxes differed with the kind of marriage. 
From an inscription we learn that the marriage taxes were collect- 
ed at the following rates: : 


Regular marriage of a girl .. 1 bagiluvama (door hana) 
and 1 devarahana (God's hama) 
Kudike marriage of a woman .. Half the above amount.186 


Taxes were levied on marriage processions,7 marriage .pim- 
dals,188 and on the celebration of marriages with throwing of sandal 
powder and procession in a palanquin.189 


] The social organizations in the empire also paid some con- 
tributions to the government. Such were the taxes on the 
Idangat and Valangai sects% the Jangamas, Madigas, and the 
Jiyars.191 A fee called Ganacüradere was collected from the beg- 
gars.9? Besides meetings were also taxed.19?7 Mention may be 
made of the pattirai(?) pattarai (a tax on guilds)!? and the 
sammüdam (a tax «payable by the eighteen castes).9$ We get 
reference also to angaéülai vari, probably a tax on entertain- 
ments.195 


For the maintenance of the temple of the guardian deity of 
the village, a tax called pidürivari!96 was collected, and for the 
celebration of certain festivals in temples a local cess 


185. Sewell, op. cit., p. 281. 

186. M.A.R., 1927, para 105; Kudikalyüánam is the procession of a nuptial 
party after the marriage to the bridegroom’s house. See 120 of 1921 for a 
reference to the vwühapanam. 

187. E.C., IX, Ma. 17. 

188. E.C., XI, Hk. 17. 

189. E.C., IV, Hg. 60. 
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was levied. A copy of an inscription said to be in 
the Maddagiri taluk in the 'Tumkür district tells us that 
the people in the locality were required to pay for the 
personal offerings and illuminations of the Goddess Kalika 
Kamateévara Durgà Mahan Kali at the following rates: 
from the five Aya paficalas a yearly contribution per house of 
3 panas; for every marriage among them, one hana; shaving, 
2 hanas; auspicious ceremony, 1 hana; name giving, Y» hana; oil 
for lamps in the month of Karttika, % māna ; from the carpenter 
who makes the spiral of the sugar-cane mill, % hana; from the 
farrier, % hana ; from all Halipaika villages, a yearly contribution 
(here follow the names of villages and rate to be paid by each); 
Nagartas and Bheris, one bullock; oilmen, Devangas and others, 
1 Kana per house. And upon the periodical festivals (named), 
upon the customs dues ™% Ser of oil, 1 cocoanut, 2 du of incense, 
arecanut, betel leaf, turmerie and saffron; and for the car festival 
of Durga Mahe$vari, a contribution of 2 du per house in the Kora- 
tagere.%7 There are a large number of instanceg-to show that 


such local contributions were collected for social purposes and 
funetions of a,local character. 


Among these taxes the most unpopular one was the tax on 
marriages. It was generally payable on occasions of marriage both 
by the brides and bridegrooms of all castes. The inscriptions of the 
period credit Krsnadéva Raya with the remission of the taxes on 
marriages in the several provinces:of the Vijayanagar empire.1% 
According to a record the great ministers, Saluva Timmap- 
payya, Saluva Govindayya and Adapinayaningaru were chiéfly in- 
strumental in securing this remission for the people. Similarly 


the tax payable by the marriage parties for riding at marriages was 
remitted in favour of the people of Satinad.200 


So far as can be inferred from the nature of the taxes and the 
occasions when they were collected, it is not likely that these taxes 
would have pressed heavily on the people. But there was a great 
relief felt by the people at the abolition of a few such taxes. This 
general satisfaction of the people at such abolition seems to have 


197. EC., XII, Mg. 31. 


198. 717 of 1917; Rep., 1918, para 72; a few iri 
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been due to the fact that the people were opposed to the principle 
of the levying of such vexatious taxes on a variety of social func- 
tions, and the opposition had no relation to the heaviness or other- 
wise of the taxes collected from them. 


8.. Judicial income and fines: (Eines formed part of the 
state révenues.) They were imposed for faults, annoyances, theft, 
adultery and injustice.2°! Besides there was a pound fee levied on 


stray cattle, and collected by the government.?? In addition tri- 
butes were collected “on account of danda.”? The provincial ruler 
or the caste elder seems to have been given the right of dispensing 
justice on behalf of the government, for which he had to pay a 
fixed contribution to the state. He could collect the fines levied 
by him on the wrong doers, and enjoy the proceeds after paying 
the fixed amount under this head to the government. This system 
is well described by Rice. He says: ‘The government used to 
appoint some aged men of the several inferior classes to be the 
heads of their,respective castes and to administer justice. "These 
headmen, on añy complaint against their people, should investigate 
it and fine them if guilty, adjudging the fine or punishment pro- 
portioned according to the law and the nature of the case. For 
mstance a husband convicting his wife of adultery was allowed to 
sell her to another man, but of his own caste, and receive the price 
for his use. These headmen employed Dāśarıs as subordinate offi- 
cers to minister in religious ceremonies among the inferior castes. 
Before. the ceremonies commenced, the customary duty or 
gratuity was given to this minister of religion, and they were then 
at liberty to proceed with the festival whether of marriage or any 
other occasion. But if the parties neglected the established pre- 
sents, the DaSaris returned to their houses in displeasure, and no 
other Dagaris would perform the office as they would be liable to 
punishment for interfering. By these means the headmen col- 
lected fines, perquisites and presents from their castes from which 
they paid an annual tax to the government. This branch of custom 
was called samayücüram and was taken credit for in the Jamabandi 
accounts." There was another tax called maftusikkam collected 
from the people, perhaps for the maintenance of the provincial 
prison,205 


201. E.C. IV, Cn. 97; LP.S., 711; M.A.R., 1920. para 79. 
202. E.L, VIII, p. 304. 
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9. Customary Payments : esides these, there were a few 
customary payments which were made at certain important periods 
of the year or on special occasions.) A few of them were the 
kattigai-avasaram, tóramakümnikkai, 99 dar$ana-kümikkai (fee paid 
when seeing great personages) ;2°7 tax on offerings, food for 
watchmen,?9 kdlvdsi (V4 part), anuvarttanai, kovai-varttanai, 
adhiküravarttanai tattüyakol, puravattam, dasavandam,  vàrap- 
parru, and so on.?19 


In those days.the state extracted compulsory service from the 
people on state undertakings. The üliyam?! or álamafji?!? men- 
tioned in the inscriptions refer to this compulsory labour. It was 
demanded for deepeming lakes (eri kuli vetta), for digging canals 
for conducting water from rivers for irrigation purposes (arruk- 
kal vetta), and bigger canals (váàykkalvetta),?13 for working on hills 
and constructing temple walls, for menial labour as for example, 
carrying burdens (Lküruka?!? or $wmai);?19 forced labour was 
demanded for providing wood for the camps of the king. Such 
service was also called vetti, mutti, véegári?" vettimuttaiyal,?'® 
and àltévai?!? A tax*was levied on persons from whom free com- 
pulsory labour for the repair of forts and the carriage of stores 
to them could not be demanded, and it was a alled kottage. 220 
A valuable inscription at Tiruccenkattàngudi in the’ Tanjore district 
shows to what extent the state depended on this free labour (vetti- 
vari) from the people. The inscription records the gift to a 
temple of about 40 to 45 different taxes which appear to have been 
generally collected-by the palace at that period^ While «a large 
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number of such taxes were gifted away to the temple, the vetti- 
vari alone was retained by the king.22t 


10. Miscellaneous Sources: In addition to the above dues 
in the shape of coins, grains, and services to the government, or the 


m—ÓÜ 


local magnáté who was the renter for the government revenues, 
there were a large number of dues geherally customary which 
were demanded from the people. These are of a miscellaneous 
character demanded in the shape of coins, grains or services and 
cannot be brought under any of the above heads. It is even 
difficult to make out the meaning of some of them. Among such 
miscellaneous taxes and services mention may here be made of: 
wnmürattam,"??  sirrüyam (small income from miscellaneous 
sources), taruppu, tayidw??*  as$wpodu,. malkkalperallcollum- 
vilaiyüseru, maünàüvittárai,?5 nüttuviniyógam,?5 müàdaviratti,?" vise- 
südüyam,?3 virimuttu,??? mandaikanderram, malléyrmagamai, kuru- 
kulavisésayam, paladali,2° mugampárvai?* pudwuvaippüdu?? idai- 
vari (tax on weights and measures) ,2? piravari,?* münaganike,?35 
Jüjalagutta  ta:x?59 śālage 3"  kudiraiviladam, ^ u$ivasi?98 four 
102,59 tax for the second day of an extra month,” manakotta, 
kolayatta,241 and a large number of others. * 

It appears that the property of those of the eighteen castes 


ate) who had. no sons. (aputraka) lapsed to the state though it 
was very much resented by the people.?4? 
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Benevolences were demdnded in ancient India from the people 
at certain periods when the government was perhaps embarrassed 
for want of funds to prosecute an undertaking, or when a calamity 
had occurred in the empire. But such compulsory demands were 
a regular feature of the Vijayanagar revenue system. We get 
ample references to such a tax.?? An inscription of A.D. 1419 (°?) 
at Gangavadi in the Mysore district records the right to collect the 
bedige (benevolences) and to use the amount for the service of 
God Naüjanütha granted by Nafijarasava Udaiyàr.^ Another 
record of A.D. 1580(?) in the Mafjarabad taluk of the Hassan 
district registers that Yarakrsnappa Nayaka remitted in Isravali 
bedige along with a few other taxes for the merit of Venkatappa 
Nàyaka?55 The kattéyam mentioned in the Tamil epigraphs 
seems to have been the name of another tax of this character.?^46 
Déva Raya II for instance ordered that this tax besides some others 


might be collected by the authorities of the temple of Tiruvorri- 
yür 2 


This examination of the system in the Vijayanagar empire 
Bives us an idea of the numerous taxes collected by the govern- 
ment for various purposes. But the revenues of the state could also 
be increased. ' Krsnadéva Raya in his Amuktamélyada suggests 
how the financial resources of the state could be augmented. He 
says: “For developing the financial resources of the state an 
increase in its area is necessary ; but if its area is found to be too 
small and it is impossible to increase it, then if the tanks and chan- 
nels in it are increased, and the poor cultivating ryot is assisjed by 
concessions both as to cultivation and as to division of the produce 
in developing his resources it would help to augment both the 


prosperity and the wealth of the state.”248 Krsnadéva Raya con- 


structed a lake ed his capital for providing water for agricul- 
tural purposes. 


Nuniz tells us that the annual revenue to the 
state on this account increased by 20,000 pardaos.49 Krsna Raya 
was surely no mere theorist | 
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Similarly a record at Sriperumbudir in the Chingleput dis- 
trict dated A.D. 1565 states that a certain Mahàümandalesvara 
(whose name unfortunately is obliterated in the inscription) spent 
150 panams on repairing the irrigation tank at $riperumbudür and 
increasing its capacity, and ordered that the surplus income from 
the increased tank dyacut was to be utilised for providing certain 
offerings to God AdikéSavaperuman and to Emberumaànàr.?59 


Section II 


Method of Collection 


.In mediaeval.South India taxes.were.generally-paid both in 
kind and cash. There were local granaries in the villages and 
small townships where the share of the state collected in kind was 
stored.3?! Inscriptions show that the revenue of the state was made 
up of the sakalasvarnádáyam and sakalabhaktadàáyam or the nelmu- 
“dal and ponmudal in the Vijayanagar days.?9?? The exact terms used 
in the inscriptions of the Cóla days for these two sources of revenue 
seem to have been nellayam and küsüyam.?53 In a few Vijayanagar 
inscriptions in the Pudukkottai State, the words nelmudal and pon- 
mudal are used to indicate respectively t the grain : and d cash. revenues 
of the state254 The word nellayam is used in an inscription of 
A.D. 1374 at Conjeevaram in the Chingleput district?55 which 
shows*that the word continued to be used even in the Vijaya- 
nagar days} A record at Dévikàpuram in the North Arcot district 
dated A.D. 1529 also refers to the “taxes in gold and in. grain ”.256 
Thus we have the evidence of the inscriptions to show that the 
revenue of the state was collected both in kind and in cash, and 
as Sir Thomas Munro says, "probably according as the state of 
prices rendered the one or the other desirable "257 


Harihara Raya wanted to convert the payment in kind into 
payment in cash. For this conversion “ fixed rules were establish- 
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ed founded on the quantity. of land, the requisite seed, the average 
increase and value of grain. The average return from land was 
taken to be twelve times the seed sown. But as Sturrock, the 
‘author of the South Canara Manual, remarks, “in arriving, on 
the method above described, at a money assessment which would 
bear any fixed proportion to the gross produce of the district, it 
is necessary to know three things definitely: first the propor- 
tion of crop to seed ; second the amount of land sown; third the 
money value of the grain.”258 Taking the first, the supposed propor- 
tion of 12:1 between the crop and the seed was not the correct one 
in many cases. In some cases it was lower than what could have 
been normally demanded from the landholder.*? Secondly there 
was no regular and systematic survey of the lands undertaker 
for purposes of assessment.7®® As for the third point, as Sturrock 


says, “ there is no reason for supposing that the available informa- 
tion was in any degree accurate "261 


But the taxes on lands were collected in cash and kind some 
time till about 1400. The Srirahgam copper plates of 
Déva Raya II mention that.the state got its revenue 
both in gold and gr&in.?*? According to an inscription 
at Srimusnam in the South Arcot - district, the state col- 
lected money for the kadamgi, , kümikkai, kudi, madukkanikkai, 
puravari, and viniyogqm.?53 Thi we see that the taxes on land 
were collected in kind by the state while the additional dues 
charged on land were collected in cash. Taxes collected in cash 
appear to have been known as the siddháüya or the ‘realised’ 
revenue. Commenting on the system of payment in kind Sir 
Thomas Munro observes: “|The system of paying in kind a share 
of the produce as governmekt rent js also well adapted to the state 
of things, because the government is always sure of obtaining half 
of the produce, or: whatever its share may be, from the ryot 
whether the crop be seanty or abundant, and because the ryot is 


258. See South Canara Manual, p. 96. 


See Minutes of Sir Thomas Munro, p. 15; letter dated 31st May 1801. 
Though this statement has been made by the author of the South 
Canara Manual it is open to4guestion, for we have evidence of regular and 
accurate surveys by the Colas" and the early Vijayanagar kings. But it must 
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also sure of not being called on for rent when the crop has entirely 
failed and he is perhaps unable to pay. Such a system is better 
calculated to save the ryot from being oppressed by the demands 
which he cannot pay than to enable him to become wealthy. (This 
protection to the ryot from the payment of revenue in a season of 
calamity is the only advantage which appears to belong to the 
system) but it is an advantage which could be necessary only under 
a rigid system and would not be wanted under a more liberal one 
of assessment.’264 In A.D. 1400 a change was introduced in the 
method of collection of the state revenue. The difficulty of col- 
lecting the taxes in money is clearly described in an inscription at 
Tirumakkottai in the Tanjore district, which registers an order 
to the Mahájanas of Palaiyir alias Bhüpatiráyasamudram that the 
old method of levying taxes in grain for the protection of the 
country must be revived instead of the then prevailing custom of 
collecting both in grain and money.”® As the government epi- 
fraphist remarks, this inscription seems to indicate that at a cer- 
tain stage both kinds of payment, in money and in kind, were 
resorted to and that as it was found difficult to realise the former 
it was accordingly given up 766 ' 


'The case of the dry lands was, however, quite differen). From 
thenrrevenue was collected only in cash.) We do not come across 
any inscription which shows that the government dues on dry 
lands were collected in kind. Even in one and the same inscrip- 
tion we see that while the rates for the wet lands were required 
‘to be paid both in kind and in cash, the taxes on dry crops were 
required to be paid only in money. For instance we see that an 
inscription of Déva Raya II found at Tiruvaigàvür in the Tanjore 
district fixes the rates of dues payable to the state both in kind 
and in cash for wet land, while the dry lands and crops were taxed 
only in cash. Plantain, sugar-cane, Bengal-gram, areca palms, 
jack trees, all came under this heading.?5" 


As regards the collection itself four different methods were 
adopted. )The first was one where the government appointed its 
“own servants to collect the nue. In the second the govern- 
ment farmed out its revenues to individual bidders. In the third 


the governme ealt with a body or 3, group of persons in a 
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village which was responsible for the revenues from that village 

jor group of villages. In the fourth case the government granted 
portions of the emipire to certain persons who were called the 
nüyakas, in return for military service and the payment of a fixed 
| tribute to the imperial government. 


(1) A large number of inscriptions refer to a few village 
officers who made grants or remitted taxes. They were generally 
appointed by the government, and looked after the coftection of 
the revenues of the state. Here a distinction has to be made bet- 
ween an ordinary village the lands in which were generally held 
by the residents on a ryotwari basis, and hence there was no com- 
bined action on the part of the villagers with regard to their 
dealings with the government, and a joint village, in which the 
lands were held in:common and hence were jointly cultivated, or 
at least their proceeds were divided among the owners of lands in 
proportion to the extent of landed property each had. In the 
latter case there seems to have been combined action on the'part 
of the villagers with regard to their dealings with the government. 
But(in the ryotwari villages the kings, in a majority of cases, had 
to appoint their own officers for the collection of the state revenues? 
Thus in an epigraph of A.D. 1360-61 we hear of an officer called 
Meydévar who was in charge of the taxes of Pulinad.288 There is also 
evidence of there having been customs officers (Sunkada-adhikari) 
in the empire?9 Such villages where these officers were 

appointed, we have to assume, were either ryotwari in character, 
where individual and separate ownership of the lands was the only 
feature, or were the royal villages where there were only the de- 
mesne lands. (There the officers of the government collected the 
taxes and remitted them to the treasury Thus the kings had 


large tracts of land as demesne lands, the rent from which had to 
be collected only by their own officers. 


(2) The second method by which taxes were collected was 

the contract system, according to which the axes from a parti- 
ular area or province were farmed out to the hi hest bidder, He 

Was responsible for the collection of the revenues of the locality. 
Speaking about this system in the Vijayanagar empire Moreland 
says: "It isa noteworthy fact that in the seventeenth century the 


288. 309 of 1912; Rep., 1913, para 51, 
209. E.C., IX, Ht. 149. 
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agrarian system of the Vijayanagar territory was practically identi- 
cal with that of the Moslem kingdom of Golkonda, and it is most 
unlikely that the former should have borrowed a new system from 
the latter; the more probable inference is that farming had be- 
come established as the mainstay of the Hindu agrarian system 
in the South by the end of the thirteenth century"; and that “ Alaud- 
din Khalji took it over at the time when he acquired the territories 
which later became the kingdoms of the Deccan;"?"? and again “ the 
practice of appointing provincial governors on farming terms pre- 
vailed in the Hindu empire of Vijayanagar and it is probable that 
the farming system extended down from the province to the vil- 
lage under the empire as it certainly did in this region after the 
empire had collapsed."?:! Here it must be observed that Moreland 
ignores the distinction between two systems, one by which the 
taxes were farmed out to bidders, and the other by which lands 
were granted to certain individuals in return for a fixed financial 
contribution and a military contingent in times of war. Really the 
one is different from the other. According to the one by which 
taxes were. farmed out to bidders,(the contractors, or the 'ren- 
ters’ as they came to be called, had nothing to do with military 
service for the king, nor did they administer the territory under 
their charge. ey were bound to pay to the government only a 
fixed amount of revenue. 


That the revenues of the government were let out on contract 
is shown by the evidence of both the literature and inscriptions 
of the period. It has been remarked that Nuniz, speaking about 
the main gate of Vijayanagar, says that it was rented out for 12,000 
pardaos every year./7? "The inscriptions of the periods also refer 
to the kattu guttagai and the guttige systems by which is meant 
the contract system. Sometimes the taxes and rent let out on 
contract on a cash basis were known also as the siddhdya. For in- 
stance “ Harihara Odeyar made the dharma that for the Araga 
city the fixed rent (siddháya) and combined dues should be 100' 
varühas. Customs and watchmen's dues at the former rate. Thus 
much will we co ue." This dharmasdsana of Harihara was con- 
firmed by Sadasivé’ Nayaka and Rama Raya Nayaka, and granted 


270. Agrarian Systems of Moslem India, p. 12; for a description of the 
System under the Muslims see Metthwold, Relations of Golkonda, pp. 11 f. 
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to one Benakappa Setti of Araga and a few others in A.D. 1545.273 
The fisheries were also let out on contract. An inscription of A.D. 
1522 at Kodungalur in the North Arcot district records the gift 
of the income from the lease of fishery in the tank at Kodungalür 
for deepening the tank by Dalavày Sévappa Nayaka for the merit 
of Tirumalai Nàyaka; the agent of the king. The government 
sometimes received a consolidated amount for all the taxes im- 
posed by it upon a particular locality. 


Buchanan has something to say about this system of farming 
out the state revenues on contract. Speaking about the chief 
gauda of a village who was the chief farmer he says: “He receiv- 
ed the whole dues of the government and he agreed to pay so 
much to the government, and made as much as he could consis- 
tently with the rules of the village. This office of the gauda 
(renter) was generally hereditary. Besides the income he got, 
which was the difference between the amount of revenue collected 
and the payment made to the government, he was entitled to à 
share of the wet crops in the village. The gauda also performed 
the village sacrifices which were in the Canarese districts made to 
the Cumba (pillar) the image of the village God."?79? But this 
description seems to refer to a very small renter, and there were 


really in the empire bigger farmers who were in charge of the 
revenues of larger areas. 


, 


Though this system was the simplesj from the point of 
view of the government's responsibility for the collection of the 
evenues, a it should have weighed heavily on the people) In 
ases where the state revenues were farmed out on contract, the 
government could not interfere with the manner in which the 
taxes were collected by the farmers from the people. So long as 
they paid the due amount to the government in the proper period, 
they were not interfered with, and hence could do what they liked 
with the ryots with impunity As Moreland truly remarks, “ the 
net payments made by the farmers-in-chief constituted the 
central revenue at the disposal of the king and his ministers, 
while within the ‘ government’ or district the farmer-in-chief could 
farm out any possible source of revenue, the balance of receipts 


273. 
noting. 

214. 145 of 1924. 

275. These were perhaps in the nature of the 

216. . A Journey through Canara, Mysore and 


C. VII, TL 15; see ibid, IV, YL 62 for another instance worth 
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after making good his contract remajning at his own disposal, 
These liabilities discharged, the governor could retain all that he 
collected in excess of necessary expenditure, and his sole object 
was to make the collections as large as possible. The financial 
system in South India was thus perhaps the simplest as it was the 
most oppressive which it would be possible to devise."77 Here 
though Moreland confuses a governor with a revenue farmer, yet 
his estimate of the system is true and correct. 


(3) (A large number of Vijayanagar inscriptions show that the 
nüdw and the sabhà, the local assemblies that were in charge of the 
village and rural administration, were made responsible for the 
collection of the revenues of the government in the areas within 
their jurisdiction.) The government dealt only with these bodies in 
places where they existed. Remission of taxes by the imperial 
government or by high local officials, had to be made only with 
the consent of the local bodies (village assemblies, corporations, 
such as merchant guilds, ete.) which carefully guarded the interests 
of the community.73 These village assemblies had the right not 
only of collecting the taxes but also of remitting them. A record 
dated $. 1385 at Tiruvadatturai, in the South Arcot district, 
registers, for instance, the gift of the taxes on lands in Tenkarai 
Siruküdalür for worship and repairs to the temple of Tiruvarat- 
turai Udaiya Nayanar at Tiruvaratturai Nelvay, a brahmadeya in 
Karaippókkunàdu, by the assemby and the tantirimür of Karaip- 
pokkunádu.79 Another inscription found at the same place but 
dated is S. 1365 registers an assignment, by the mnüftür of 
of Padinettuparru and the tantirimür, of the taxes collected from 
the settlers in the streets belonging to the temples of Tiruttinganai- 
madam Udaiya Nayanar and Virrirunda Perumà] at Pennagadam, | 
Tirumuttinsivigai Kuduttaruliya Nayanar at Tiruvaratturai and 
Dagan ti (r) ttaruliya Nàyanàr at Timmaàranpàdi, for providing for 
offerings to the respective deities during the service called 
Periyanattan-Sandi.289 The village assemblies or the temples, if 
they wanted to make any grant from the state revenues, had how- 
ever to get the previous sanction of the government. Thus in 
the reign of Vijdya Bhüpati Udaiyàr (son of Déva Raya I), the 
sthénattér (the managers of the temple) of Pulippagavarkoil are 
Stated to have granted after consulting the revenue authorities at 


277. From Akbar to Aurangzeb, pp. 272-3. 
278. 681 of 1922; Rep, 1923, para 83, 
279. 211 of 1928-29. 
280. 215 of 1928-29 
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Candragirigala a remissionsof 6 panams which they used to take in 
excess from the Kaikkolas as vàá$alpanam, but collected as before 
5 panams on each family Kaccada vàniyar, 3 panams from each 


family of Sivanpadavar (Sevnbadavar), 40 panams on cloths and 4 
towards kattigaikadnikkai.281 


(4)( Lastly we come to the working of the náyankara system. 
The kings gave lands to certain persons on condition of their pay- 
ing an annual tribute and doing military service to the king) This 
system is well described by both the Portuguese chroniclers, Paes 
and Nuniz. The former writes: “Should any one ask what re- 
venues this king possesses, and what his treasure is that enables him 
to pay so many troops, since he has so many and such great lords in 
his kingdom, who, the greater part of them, have themselves 
revenues, I answer thus: These captains, whom he has over these 
troops of his, are the nobles of his kingdom;........ there are cap- 
tains amongst them who have a revenue of a million and a million 
and a half of pardaos, others a hundred thousand pardaos, others 
two hundred, three hundred or five hundred thousand pardaos ate, 
Besides maintaining these troops each captain has to make his 
annual payments to the king.”?82 Nuniz also makes similar obser- 
vations on the revenues of the Vijayanagar kings. He speaks of a 
few officers of the king who had not only certain military duties 
but also certain financial obligations and finally concludes, “ in this 
way the kingdom of Bisnaga is divided between more than two 
hundred captains who are all heathen, and according to the lands 
and revenues that they have, so the king settles for them the forces 


that they are compelled to keep up, and how much revenues they 
have to pay him.”283 


lection of the revenues of the government,/two systems were com- 


bined, namely, the system of assignment of land for services rend- 


ered and the farming out of the revenues of the government. 
Saluva Nayaka, for instance who was the Prime Minister of Acyuta 
Raya was the lord of Charam&odel and of Nagapatào and Tamgor, 
and Bomgarin, and Dapatao and Trugwel and Caullim. He got a 
revenue of a million and a hundred thousand £old pardaos, of which 
he was obliged to give a third to the king. Besides this he had 
some military duties.28 Here we see that the assignment of land 


In such cases we see that, from the yn of view of the col- 


294 of 1910; Rep., para 51. 
Sewell, op. cit., pp. 280-81. 
Ibid., p. 389. 

Ibid., pp. 384-85. 
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for a particular service, and the system of farming out of the re- 
venues of the government were combined together. 


Thus for the collection of the revenues of the state four dis- 
tinct methods were adopted. But it may be noted here in pass- 
ing that(as the village assembly slowly lost its vitality and hold on 
the villages in which it existed, the principle of farming out the 
taxes from villages was extended to such villages, and later taken 
over by the government itself which appointed its own village 
officers for purposes of collection. ) But the system of farming out 
the revenues of the state, and the granting of jagir wwims, which 
carried with them certain financial obligations, continued to be in 
vogue right up to the period of the permanent establishment of the 
British power in South India 755 


Secrion III 


Concessions and. Remissions 


(The government paid due consideration to the condition of 
the ryot. Where the monsoon was unfavourable or unforeseen cir- 
cumstances affected the normal yield of land the cultivator was 
granted relief from the burden of taxation. Concessions were 
shown in hard cases.) Various inscriptions reveal the solicitude of 
the state to hard pressed ryots. 


A record of A.D. 1402-03 at Valuvir in the Tanjore district, 
for instance, states that certain lands (parru) which had been sub- 
merged and lying waste on account of floods in the Kavéri were 
brought under cultivation, the tenants being granted concessions 
in the payment of the taxes. It is stated that some villages (parru) 
near Valuvür were lying fallow since the time the river Kavéri 
overflowing its banks had washed away the demarcation mounds 
between fields, had silted up the irrigation channels, and in conse- 
quence the tenants had abandoned the fields for a considerably 
long period. These were now reclaimed, the channels restored, 
the boundary banks repaired and the tenants rehabilitated on 
certain favourable conditions which are thus enumerated in the 
inscription: (1) During the first year of holding half.of the usual 


285. We have, however, no direct evidence to prove the above. Since the 
renting out the revenues of the state was in vogue in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and the government took over the collection of the 
revenue in a large number of cases during the subsequent period, we have 
to assume that with the decline of the village assemblies, the system of rent- 
ing out the revenues was adopted on a larger scale. 
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dues only would be collected on lands cultivated both for kar and 
pisanam and three-fourths from the following year; (2) of money 
collections kudimai and kümikkai being declared ningal, half of 
palavari and puduvar: alone would be levied; (3) the tenants too 
would be assessed at half rates during the first year on kadamai 
and arasupéru vasalpanam, üyam, pulvari and other such taxes, 
while from the following year they would be required to pay three- 
fourth rates except in the case of pulvari, which would remain the 
same; (4) magamai and kanikkai would be treated likewise, and 
(5) the same concessions would be allowed in the case of lands 
belonging to temples and Brahmans. Kambangudaiyar, the per- 
son who was chiefly responsible in reclaiming these lands, was 
given the special privilege of collecting (?) kadamai from all the 
tenants who cultivated lands under his direction. This concession 
of charging half rates of assessment during the first year was ex- 


tended also to other waste lands which might similarly be brought 
under cultivation year after year.?96 


A record at Aduturai in the Trichinopoly district (A.D. 1450) 
registers that the tenants (kudi) in twelve villages of Ugalür 
Kurambarvay $irmai had abandoned them owing perhaps to heavy 
laxation, and consequently an agent of Viramaragar regulated the 
taxes at 5 panams for the first year and 10 from the following year 


on each plough of dry land, and at 8'panams on every 100 kuli of 
wet land.287 


Under certain circumstances the government also exempted 
lands from the payment of taxes for a specified period, and fixed 
graded rates of assessments thereafter for the convenience of the 
people, so that they might bring new lands under eultivation and 
improve the soil Numiz, speaking about the use of the big lake 
which Krsna Raya constructed, says that by means of that water 
the people made many improvements in the city, and, Cin 
order that they might improve their lands he (Krenadéva Raya) 
gave the people lands which are irrigated by this water free 
for nine years until they had made their improvements Jso that the 
revenue already amounts to 20,000 pardaos."?88 i 


: In 1379 one Ankaya Nayaka, the son of Mahüsámantüdhipati 
onnaiya Nàyaka, the superintendent of Nondigulinàdu, and a few 


286. 422 of 1912; Rep., 1913, para 52, 
287. 36 of 1913. 
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others exempted certain lands in the territory under his jurisdiction 
from the payment of taxes for two years. At times though such 
wholesale exemptions for a specified period were not granted, 
assessment was made on a graded scale. Thus Nama$sivaya 
Nàyaka when he received the village of Sembiyamangalam as an 
ulavu küniyüksi in A.D. 1514-15, was required to pay ten panams 
and ten kalams of paddy in the first year, but in the fifth year it 
was raised to fifty panams and fifty kalams of paddy.?90 


During the time of Krsna Ràya an order was made exempting 
the tenants colonising Araéarkdil from all taxes for one 
year and fixing the rates of certain taxes leviable from the follow- 
ing year.2% An epigraph at Narattampündi in the Polür taluk 
of the North Arcot district mentions the gift to the temple of Anna- 
malaiyar of a village newly formed by and named after Kumara 
Ksrnamarasayyan, son of MahamandaléSvara Aliya Ramappaya- 
déva Mahüra$ayyan, with the remission of taxes granted to the 
‘settlers in the village for the first six years.?9? 


* (Unforeseen mishaps to the people, like plunder or raid or the 
ruined condition of a village, were given due consideration, and 
concession was shown in the matter of the collection of 
taxes from the- ryots affected by them) During the time 
of Sri Ranga, Nagappa ,Nayaka, the agent (kdryakarta) 
of the king gave an agreement to the merchants, weavers, 
ete., of S$rirangaràyapura at Amrtaliru remitting the taxes 
payable by them for the first three years on account .of 
a plunder suffered by the people.9? The ruined condition of the 
village of Kanakavidu necessitated the grant of a cowl to the 
gaudas and the people of the village after remitting 90 varühas of 
kanike in order to induce them to resettle in the village.?94 


The foregoing account of the concessions to the tax-payers - 
Bives us a clear idea of the care of the state for the welfare of the | 
governed.) The state made the necessary concessions and remis- | 
sion in hard cases. The inundation of the cultivated lands by un- 
precedentedly heavy floods*vesulting in the economic ruin of those 


289. E.C. IX, Ht. 50. 

290. 389 of 1912. It appears that for the intervening three years the rates 
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parts, and the plunder of the people, and such other unforeseen 
losses afforded the occasions for such concessions. 


Section IV 
The Department of Taxation 


The Taxation Department was known as the athavana,2% and 
was presided over by the (Minister for Revenue. He 
was helped by a large staff of clerks at the capital in keep- 
ing regular accounts of the income of the government from 
the various districts and sources} Evidently the administra- 
tion of this branch was divided into a large number of 
small departments over each of which there was a superin- 
tendent. The revenue of every district was generally in 
charge of an officer appointed by the government. Orders convey- 
ing the remissions of taxes or the imposition of new ones were 
communicated to him. Sdmappa Udaiyàr, the Mahdpradhani of, 
Kampaņa Udaiyàr, and VittapparaSar, the treasurer, made a gift 
of tolls for providing (daily) a flower garland and a lamp to the 
temple of Edirkondaperumal at Kurumavi (a village) in Pulinadu. 
The order was issued to Meydévar who was in charge of the taxes 
of Pulnàdu.96 Another inscription from the Hoskote taluk in 
the Bangalore district makes mention of the tax collectors of the 
Erumurainadu and the customs officer of the Muluvaynadu.297 
Similarly we get reference in an epigraph at Sriperumbudir (Cg.) 
to the officer called the controller of tolls to whom an order was 
sent by Srigirinatha Udaiyar to collect on behalf of the king a 
duty of one panam on every loom in the tirumadaivilügam 238 

The royal order was sent to the lo 
tered in four registers and when a thi 
matter of remissions or grants, 
placed in the hands of the party c 
gave an order to Srigirinatha of 
the jód: of 131 pon (varáhan) a 
at 10 panams per pon. due to th 
kuh (Cg), in order that the amo 
of Pórérriperumàl of the plac 


cal governors and it was en- 
rd party was involved in the 
the original order of the king was 
oncerned. Déva Raya II for instance 
Candragiri permitting him to remit 
nd 614 panams, or 1,316174 panams 
e Candragiri rajya from Tiruppuk- 
unt might be utilised for the temple 
€. The order further requested the 


295. E.C., It, Sr. 105; E.C., XI, Ji. 7. 
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viceroy to send his own tiruvaccittu to the sthanekas of the villages, 
to make copies of the king’s order (rāyasa) in the four registers, 
and to place the original document in the hands of the sthdnikas 
as a Sdsana. Srigirinatha issued the téruvaccittu in compliance 
with the order of the king to the sthénikas of Tiruppukkuli.99? Here 
the order conveying the remission of the taxes in favour of the 
temple which was placed in the hands of the sthanikas of the temple 
served as their record. 


But where the nattavar (district assembly) were responsible 
for the payment of revenues to the government, the communica- 
tion was sent to them. In the case of such remissions, the assembly, 
which kept regular accounts for its income from various 
sources, deducted the amount thus remitted by the imperial 
officers both from the tax register and the village account. A. 
valuable inscription at Péraiyür in the Pudukkottai State registers 


such a procedure. It records that one Tiruméni Alagiyar of 


Süraikkudi set apart the amount of 150 vdaldlvali tirandán kuli- 
Sai panam due annually as paccai panam from the temple for offer- 


ings to God at the service called after his name; and that the 


nüttavar (district assembly) deducted the above amount, and re- 
corded it in the tax register and the village account.9? This ins- 
cription clearly shows that the nüffavar were responsible for the 
collection of the taxes in the nàdu, and hence maintained the tax 
register and the village account. But in later days the village and 
the nàd assemblies showed signs of decay and dismemberment 'in 
their organization, and hence they were gradually deprived of the 
responsibility for the collection of the taxes; and in their stead 
were appointed the revenue collectors and the revenue farmers 
who were made responsible for the collection of the taxes of the 
government.39! 


We see both the imperial and the local governments remit- 
ting taxes in favour of certain public institutions as a temple or a 
matha. Can the provincial governor or a local assembly remit 


299. 172 of 1916; Rep., 1916, para 140. 

300. I.P.S., 699 

301 Here it must be noted that though farming was adopted for the 
collection of the revenues in many parts of the Vijayanagar empire at a 
period when the sabhaá was also in a flourishing condition and collected the 
revenues of the state for the government, it was prevalent only in a few 
places, and when the village assemblies showed signs of decay, naturally the 
System of renting out the revenues of the'state had to be extended to such 


villages also. 
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taxes without the permission of the government at the headquar- 
ters? It seems that the local officers were allowed to remit certain 
specified taxes, while the power to remit others was reserved to 
the imperial government; for the power to remit taxes depended 
upon the nature of the revenue and the allocation of the taxes as 
between the local and the imperial treasuries. Taxes due to the . 
imperial government could be remitted by the local authority 
only with the approval and consent of the imperial authority, while 
local dues could be remitted by them even without the imperial 
sanction. In the imposition of new local taxes or in their remis- 
sion the order of the imperial government was more of an advisory 
character than of a mandatory nature. The marriage tax for in- 
stance seems to have been only a local tax. Generally Krsnadéva 
Raya has been credited with the remission of the tax on marriages, 
but even during the days of Acyuta Raya the tax continued to be 
levied as is shown by a few inscriptions of his period. If the tax 
had been an imperial one, then at one stroke of the pen the tax 
would have been abolished by the enlightened emperor. In an 
inscription dated A.D. 1540 in the Hollakere taluk of the Chitaldrug 
district, the people of the locality wish prosperity to the agents, 
Sime hebbaruvas, gaudas, sénabhovas, $ettis, pattanasvamis, and 
all of both sects of nànüdésis;39? who were responsible for the remis- 
sion of the tax on marriages in the said year. This expression of 
the gratitude of the people to the influential persons in the locality 
for the remission of the tax clearly shows that it was a local tax. 
Likewise the tax on the artisans seems to have been only a local 
one. The tax levied on them was not uniform. At Kanaganipalli 
in the Dharmavaram taluk of the Anantapür district is found an 


inscription which throws some light on this question. 


Ab It records 
an order of I$varayya, 


: the agent of Vakati Timmappa Nayanivaru, 
to Bhüvi Reddi Cennama Reddi of Kanaganipalli and Karnam 
Cinnaya and a few others to remit the several taxes on the arti- 
san castes (pàficaàlemvüru) of Kanaganipalli, from which the castes 
had been exempt since former times, but which ‘were „imposed in 


the time of Timmappa Nayudu, as a result of which the pàáfi- 
edle migrated from that Sime to Kundripigime and Pakala- 
sime. The places to which the artisan migrated were not very 


far away from „their original place. Their migration to the adja- 
cent Sime shows that in that locality no tax was levied on the 
pāñcālas, and if at all they were taxed, such taxes were very light 


302. E.C, XI, Hk. 111. 
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Such variations in the taxation system of one locality from another 
very near by, are indicative of the fact that many such taxes were 
generally local in character. 


But the case of the imperial tax was quite different. It could 
be remitted only by the imperial government. An inscription at 
Saligram in the South Canara district throws some valuable light 
on this question. It records that a deputation of the adhivasis, 
mahdjagat and the haggades (chiefs) of Kota waited on king 
Virüpáksa IT at his capital, Vijayanagar, in $. 1390 and obtained 
a remission of three hundred varahas, being a portion of the sid- 
dhaya which they had to pay.?4 It is interesting to note here that 
Vittharasa, the local governor had nothing to do with either the 
imposition or the remission of the tax which went to the imperial 
treasury. Another record from Sankaranárüyana in the same 
district records a gift of 121 honnu made at the instance of Deva 
Raya Mahàráya by Bhanappa Odeya, the governor of Barakuru 
'rajya, io conduct the bhogapdtra twice a day. It is said in the 
inscription that the king ordered that the amount was to be 
realised from the siddhüya tax.99. Thus an examination of these 
two records leads .us to conclude that the siddhaya tax was paya- 
ble to the imperial exchequer, and had to be distributed or remit- 
ted only by the king or the imperial government. In the case 
of the nàáyakas who held lands of the king on a feudal tenure, 
remissions of taxes by them had nothing to do with their fixed 
contribution to the imperial exchequer. Their remissions did 
not affect their fixed contributions. But the communications regard- 
ing the remissions made by the central government were sent to 
those who were responsible for the collection of the imperial 
revenues, so that they could note the remussions in their account ` 
books, to be referred to at times of revenue collection. These 
account books known as the patte contained the names of the 
tenants and the amount of assessment they had to pay. 


At times certain taxes were remitted in return for a consoli- 
dated amount, perhaps because the items of revenue were so many 
and petty in detail. This arrangement was made probably to 
lessen the inconvenience of entering so many items in the account 
books. For instance the trustees of the temple of Alagiya Nayi- 
nar at Tiruvámáttür in the South Arcot district leased or farmed 


304. 514 of 1928-20; Rep., para 62. 
305. 412 of 1927-28. 
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out the various taxes to the local Kaikkolas (weavers) on the 
condition that they should pay them at the rate of six panams per 
loom per annum in one lump. 6 In the South Arcot district Nàray- 
ya Nàyakkar issued an order to the people of Magadai mandala 
waiving the right of levying varusa kümikkai in the whole parru 
governed by hum for, as he himself has stated in the inscription, 
the Magadai mandala was given away to the residents of the nàdu 
(nàttavar) , and a certain amount of money was received as subsidy 
in lump sum (künikkai) that year, and it was unlawful to collect 
kümikka: in subsequent years." In another case Vira Bukkanna 
Udaiyàr (i.e. Bukka II) in S. 1326 fixed the taxes payable by the 
Settis, Kaikkolas, and the Vàniyars living in the premises of the 
temple of Pulipparakoil at 2 panams per year on each individual 
and 2 panams on each loom. This amount apparently covered all 
the taxes payable by them, i.e., pattüdainülüyam, attai $ammüdam, 
perüyaccemmadam, kaiyérpu, müdaviratt. and dammüyakar maga- 
maì? Then again a record at Boppasandra in the Malavalli taluk 
of A.D. 1388 registers that Bhatta Bhàciyappa's son, Bukkanna of 
the lineage of Tillas, granted, with all rights and taxes named free 
from all imposts, the village Boppasamudra, a hamlet of Hadara- 
vagilu, excluding former grants for the office of Gauda and for the 
deities of the village to Kampanna, Cavudappa and others on condi- 
tion of the payment of an annual rental of 40 varahas. Among 
the taxes mentioned are the taxes on the threshing floor, houses 
and carts, kirukula, bedabinugu, gràmagadyüna, medidere, 
dalavili, hādara, hombali, dannayakasvamya nota, nenapu, 
malabraya, the good ox, mallendige, kūļu, kottige, sollage and 

mallige39 Likewise payment in cash was commuted for pay- 


ment in kind, as is shown by an inscription at Tirukkalakkudi in 
the Ramnad district. 


It registers an order of Alagiyamanavala 
perumal Tondaimanar issued to a native of N&attinmangalam 
to measure a fixed quantity of paddy in lieu of the taxes due by 
him on certain lands in the temple of AgattiSuramudaiya Nayi- 
pāri? Thus we see that such commutations were not infrequent. 

Nuniz says that the king gave no receipt for the money he 
received from his ‘ captains,’ He says: “He (the king) never gives 
any receipts to them, only, if they do not pay, they are well punish- 


306. 204 of 1921: Rep., para 41, 
307. 109 of 1918; Rep., para 69. 
308. 293 of 1911; Rep., para 51. 
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ed, they are ruined, and their property taken away.” But it is 
doubtful if we can believe the words of Nuniz. It is incredible 
that such an elaborate machinery of administration could have 
been carried on without receipts for the money granted or the in- 
come derived.31? 


The financial year in the Vijayanagar days commenced in 
September-October, when the Mahünavami was celebrated for nine 
days. Paes says that it began on the twelfth of September,? and 
states that the new year commenced in the month of October. “ At 
the beginning of the month of October when eleven of its days had 
passed...... on this day begins their year; it is their New Year's 
Day....... They begin the year in this month with the new moon, 
and they count the months always from moon to moon "31^ Thus 
the new year began in Sepiember-October and the accounts were 
cleared then. Within these nine days the king was paid all the 
rents that were due from his kingdom.315 Nuniz says : “ According to 
the lands and revenues that they have so the king settles for them 
Diam how much revenue they have to pay him every month 
during the first nine days of the month of September ".?1$ 
According to him the dues to the imperial government seem to 
have been payable every month in accordance with an assessment 
made annually in the month of September. 


SECTION V 
The Burden of Taxation 


Now before closing this chapter it remains for us to examine 
how the burden of taxation was felt by the people. Sir Thomas 
Munro in one of his letters observes: . “However light Indian 


311. Sewell, op. cit., p. 389. ` : 
812. We get a reference to receipts in Travancore in the 17th century. 


Two copies of a record of K.A. 873 in the Travancore State make reference 
to the grant of receipts. 'The epigraph under reference says, “when the 
taxes of mélvaram and pattam are paid the receipt shall be obtained. by show- 
ing the receipts for tbe previous year." (nandaikkuriyum talaikkuriyum 
kattt . . .) (T.A.R., V, Nos 71 and 72; pp. 211 and 215) EC may be asked 
how the idea of granting receipts cguld ngt have been known in Vijayanagar 
also.- 

313. Sewell, op cit, p. 263. 

314. Ibid. pp. 281-82. 

315. Ibid., p. 379 
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revenue may be in the books of their sages, only a sixth or a fifth, 
in practice it has always been heavy....No person who knows any- 
thing of Indian revenue can believe that the ryot, if his fixed assess- 
ment were only a fifth or a fourth of the gross produce, would not 
every year, whether good or bad, pay it without difficulty, and not 
only do this, but prosper under it beyond what he has ever done 
at any former period........ I never could discover the least 
foundation for the assumption that the Hindu assessment had been 
raised by the Mahomedan conquest, or for believing that the assess- 
ment which we find, did not exist before that period....... The few 
imperfect records which have reached us of.the revenues of Vijaya- 
nagar, the last of the great Hindu powers, do not show that the 
assessment was lighter under that government than under its 
Mahomedan suecessors.9!7 A study of the inscriptions of the 
period leads us to the conclusion that at certain periods of Vijaya- 
nagar history the taxes were heavy. The people could 
not bear the weight of such heavy taxation and hence 
were at times forced to sell their lands to meet. the 
government demands. A record at Tirukkalakkudi in the 
Ramnad district registers the sale of land to the temple 
of Tirukkólakkudi Anda Nayanar by the Maravas of Vélan- 
gudi in Pütgunra nàdu in order to pay the taxes due by them on 
their holdings. The lands were sold under very distressing 
circumstances, and the Maravas had no other means of discharging 
their dues to the government.3!8 In the year 1519 the owners of 
lands and pādikāval rights in and around Tiruvarangulam in the 


modern Pudukkottai State were forced to sell their lands fov repay- 


ing a loan which they had originally taken from the temple trea- 
Sury for clearing up certain 


a or , dues, véndugol, viniyögam, ercoru, 
kūrrariśi and vettimuttaiyal. They had to sell their lands for they 
were otherwise unable to pa 


othe: y the demands made by the Svami 
Narasà Nayakkar on behalf of the government.319 


A Sometimes the authorities were opposed by the people in the 
levy of the taxes. The local organisations like the village assem- 
bly and the Valangai and ldangai. 98 sects joined together and 
opposed the rajagaram. On a few occasions after due delibera- 
tion they themselves fixed certain rates of taxes which 


they would pay to the &overgment j In the year 1429 


317. Minutes of Sir Thomas Munro, 231-8. 
318. 50 of4916; Rep, para 64. xs l 
319. LP.S., 233. 
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at Tiruvaigavir in the Tanjore district, the assembled residents of 
Parántakanadu and the Valangai and the  Idangai sects 
arrived at a settlement with regard to the payment of 
their dues to he king. In the preamble to their decision 
they traced the reasons for their adoption of that procedure, and 
said: “From the time of the Kannadiyas (HoySalas) the dis- 
trict had been declared to be the jivitaparru of the (temple) ser- 
vants; taxes were not collected by one single person; the lands 
were leased out (adavélai) to other persons and puravari taxes 
were collected. In this way the whole district came to be ruined.” 
After stating in such a preamble the difficulties the people were 
suffering under on account of the heavy taxes imposed on them, 
they fixed the rates of taxes to be levied on their lands taking into 
account the nature of the tenure under which the lands were held. 
They finally decided that no body should collect the taxes other- 
wise than in the schedule without the consent of the assembled 
body (mandala) of people.?20 
At Vrddhacalam in the South Arcot district the Valangai and 
ldagai sects went a step farther and decided to offer civil re- 
sistance to the government. “The officers of the king (rajanya) 
and the owner of jivitas oppressed the people . . . and the Kani- 
yalan and the Brahmans took the rájagaram (taxes). Hence the two 
castes decided that they should not give them shelter, or write 
accounts for them, or agree to their proposals, and that if any one 
proved a traitor to the country (by acting against the settlement) 
he should be stabbed.’’821 The inscription which records this, 
though fragmentary, clearly shows that there was great oppression 
in the levy and the collection of taxes on the part of the officers of 
the king. A record at Korukkai in the Tanjore district registers 
an agreement among the members of the Valangai and Idangai sects 
who formed themselves into an organised body to offer civil resist- 
ance against bad and oppressive government, and resolved as 
follows: “ Because they did not tax us according to the yield of 
the crop, but levied the taxes unjustly...... we were about to run 
away. Then we realised that because we of the whole country 
(mandalam) were not united in a body, we were unjustly dealt 
with....Hereafter we shall just pay what is just and in accordance 
with the yield of the crops and we sball not pay anything levied 
unlawfully.” Then they fixed the rates of taxes to be paid on the 
wet and dry produce of lands, on the produce of trees, such as jack, 


320. 59 of 1914; Rep., 1915, para 44, 
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areca, palmyra, plantains, sugarcane, on red lotus, artemesia, 
castor plants, sesamum, turmeric, ginger, etc. and on professions of 


fishermen, potters, weavers, barbers, washermen, oilmongers, 
toddydrawers and painters.3?? 


Similarly at Pennadam in the South Arcot district, the same 
Valangai and Idangai sects formed themselves into a body to 
oppose coercion and oppression by the officers of the government. 
The two records registering this state that the 98 sub-sections of 
these communities living in the districts on the northern bank of 
the Kavéri, Mérkanadu, in Virudarajabhayankaravalanadu, the 18 
parrus of Irungolapàándi-valan&du ete., “having assembled in full 
numbers in the temple of Tüng&naimádam Udaiyàr at Penn&dam 
alias Mudikondaséla caturvédimangalam drafted a bond of union 
to the effect that if the Pradháni vanniyar and the Jivitakkürar 
used any coercive measures against them, if any landed proprietors 
among the Brühmamas or the Vellalas caused any harm to them 
through the revenue officials, if any of them submitted to unjust 
taxation or dessiminated false tales or caused damage to documents 
(presumably formulating their communal rights) , if any one in the 
mandalam accepted service as an accountant or was guilty of 
nüttudroóham, the assemblies of these communities Shall, as on this 


occasion, meet and decide the form of punishment to be meted out 
to the offenders.'323 


Not only this. In certain parts of the empire where the people 
were not well united to offer civil resistance, they abandon- 
ed their original homes and migrated elsewhere. 
such migrations or, when they had migrated, 
back to their old villages the government had to reduce the taxes. 
Krsnadéva Raya truly says in his Amuktamályada that “the king is 
never prosperous even though he conquers the seven Dvipas who 
has an officer who does not call back the subjects when they leave 
the state -on account of suffering.”32 Thus during the time of 
Virüpanna Udaiyar the weavers of Perunagar left their dis- 
trict and migrated elsewhere on account of heavy taxation, even 
without paying the government dues. Hence the state reduced 


certain taxes payable by them, and persuaded them to resettle in 
their territories.325 : 


To prevent 
to call them 


322. 216 of 1917; Rep., para 68. 
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About 1446 the taxes seem to have weighed heavily on the 
people in certain parts of the empire. An epigraph at Tiruvadi in 
the South Arcot district records that as the taxes inavari and 
idaAgaivari collected from the Valangai and Idangai communities 
were exorbitant, and the villages were distressed and the people 
migrated to other places, the country became depopulated, the king 
sent an order to Nagarasa Udaiyar authorising him to cancel all 
those taxes.°76 In the Salem district, at the commencement of the 
sixteenth century, the people seem to have laboured under oppres- 
sive taxes, and hence the inhabitants of the districts (nàtfür) of 
Magadai mandalam left the country. Therefore to stop such 
migrations Tyagana Nayaka, who was perhaps the local chief, 
granted a pledge (adaiolai) to the people.977 


In the South Arcot district at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century taxes were heavy, besides much oppression on the part of 
the government. Hence Trinétranatha Kaccirayar, son of Pall- 
gonda Perumal] Kacciráyar, who was the governor in the locality 
about Srimusnam, revised the rates of taxes “which had become 
exorbitant in the time when the country was in the hands of the 
Kannadiyas. The cultivators owing to oppression had dispersed 
and the svarüpa(?) was scattered. He ordered (1) that the lands 
be measured year after year with the standard rod of 34 feet; 
(2) that 15 panams (including all items of taxation) be levied on 
one mà of dry land and 20 panams on one mà of wet land; (3) that 
towards arasupéru Y& panam be levied on each tenant, 3, panams on 
each loom of Séttis, 2 panams on Kammala agriculturists, 3 panams 
on Katkkéla weavers and (4) towards idaztura: be collected % 
panam on eight sheep."373 But even this new arrangement seems 
to have pressed heavily on the people. Hence they again left their 
villages to other parts. Therefore Sinnappa Nayakkar, brother of 
Vagal Adiyappa Nayaka, fixed favourable rates of assessment in 
S. 1435 (A.D. 1513-14). The following are the details of the new 
arrangement. . The permanent settlement of kadamai kümikkai, 
küdi, maidukanikkai, puravar: and vinuyogam fixed 28 panams on 
wet lands and 22 on dry lands for such residents as resided in the 
districts ; 20 panams on wet lands and 15 panams on dry lands for 
those who were going and coming; and again 15 panams on wet 
lands and 10 on dry lands to those that lived outside. 


326. 476 of 1921; Rep., 1922, para 46. See also Rep. for 1907, para 55. 
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Cinnappa Nayaka of Tanjore in the year Svabhànu exempt- 
ed the five classes of Kammalar, blacksmiths, carpenters, goldsmiths, 
architects and brass workers, from the payment of the taxes of 
kanikkai, kattüyam, pükkukkattayam and talaiyarikkam, as they 
had decided to emigrate elsewhere when forced to pay them, owing 
to their inability to pày.33? During the reign of Acyuta Raya 
also the people of Madiyani Vadaparru were taxed heavily, and 
such taxes were collected rigorously by an officer called Rayappa 
Nayakkar from his camp at Tiruppattür. The residents were not able 
to pay the taxes due from their village, kadamai and. künikkai. 
Hence a few of them sold their lands to the authorities of the 
temple of Tirupüvalaikudi Udaiya Nayanar, while several families 
left the village being unable to pay their portion of the tax.?3! 


Likewise the north-eastern part of the empire seems to have 
been oppressed by the officers. Hence the gavudas and other 
people of the Kavatalada Sime, unable to tolerate the injustice 
(avanüya) of the government officers, migrated to Masaveya sime. 
Therefore the Mahümandale$vara Salakayadéva Cika Tirumala- 
raja Maha ara$u came to Adavani in S. 1454, pacified the people, 
and induced them to reoccupy the Kavatala district by offering them 
favourable terms of cultivation and occupation.332. In A.D. 1533-34 
the artisan classes in the Kanganipalle Sime migrated as a body 
from their original possessions to Pakala and Kundiripi Simes owing 


to heavy taxation, and the government immediately interfered in 
the matter.and remitted the taxes.933 


Nuniz has something to say about the nature of the revenue 
collections made under the Vijayanagar emperors. He says: “ For 
this reason the common people suffer much hardship those who 
hold the lands being so tyrannical...... As already said, all the 
land belongs to the king and from his hand the captains hold it. 
They make it over to the husbandmen who pay nine-tenths to their 
lord ; and they have no land of their own, for the kingdom belongs 
entirely to the king "3?* Nuniz may be wrong both in this calcu- 
lation and in his statement that all lands belonged to the king. 
Sewell comments on this observation of the chronicler thus: 

Whether true or not this Statement, coming as it does from a 
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totally external source, strongly supporté the view often held that 
the ryots of South India were grievously oppressed by the nobles 
when subject to Hindu government. bos passages in both these 
chronicles each of which was writteh quite independently of the 
other confirm the assertion here made as to the mass of the people 
being ground down and living in the greatest poverty and dis- 
tress,’’835 


Sewell’s remark is too sweeping. Though we have much strong 
epigraphical and literary evidence to show that the taxes were 
heavy at certain periods, and that the people suffered much during 
such periods we may not be correct in taking that such oppression 
on the part of the government was either continuous or universal. 
Complaints about heavy taxation and oppression by the officials 
were due, as the inscriptions themselves say, to the occupation of 
the Kannadiyas. The period of the Saluvas was one of oppression 
of the people, when taxation was heavy, and was perhaps com- 
bined with rigorous collection. Later too the people were oppressed 
more by the governors than by the imperial government itself. 
Such oppression was felt more owing to the method adopted with 
regard to the collection of the revenue than to the inherent nature 
of the taxes themselves. 


This is shown by a few inscriptions of the period. An epi- 
graph at Tiruvamattur in the South * Arcot district details the 
several taxes and contributions realised from the devadéna village 
and adds that the total annual value of these several taxes was only 
12 pen. As the Government Epigraphist remarks, “this, if it 
could be taken as the average, suggests that the assessment of the 
several taxes in coin and contributions in kind must have adopted 
a very low rate. 339 


An epigraph of A.D. 1414-15 at Perunagar in the Chingleput dis- 
trict records the fixing of the amount of consolidated taxes from the 
weavers, oilmongers and the other commercial classes in return 
for their burning a perpetual lamp in the local temple.937 Another 
inscription in the Mulbagal taluk of the Kolar district in the Mysore 
State registers that Muluvayi Hariyappa gave to the merchant 
Sankapa Setti a $üsana remitting the fixed rent of 2 hana he paid, 


335. Ibid., p. 379, fn. 2. See also Ind: Before the English, by R. Sewell, 
pp. 36-58. 
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besides many taxes on condition he presented daily 8 betel leaves 
to the temple at Muluvayi.88 These inscriptions clearly prove 
that though the items of taxation payable in kind and cash were 
many, the burden of taxation was not much, for here we see a 
regular commutation of a variety of taxes, customary and other- 
wise, for comparatively smoll returns. 


( Thus we see that side by side with the inscriptions which 
record the oppressive taxes, and the cónsequent difficulties of the 
people which drove them to the extent of either selling their lands 
to pay the government dues, or, where there was some organiza- 
tion among them, of offering Civil resistance to the-government, or 
where the people were not well organised, of'migrating elsewhere 
from the district, there are some others which show that taxation 

as not so very heavy under the Vijayanágar government) But 
it cannot be said that the Vijayanagar taxes cohformed fo the 
ncient proportion of one-sixtl) for many of the kings took advan- 

ge or every opportunity tg increase the revenues of the state, 
and collected their dues with the utmost rigour. But-it has been the 
practice to exaggerate the oppressive character of the taxes im- 
posed on the people. Really the p&ople were opposed to the method 
of collection rather than the items of taxes or the burden of taxa- 
tion, for ıt $ the method of collection which largely makes the 
people feel taxes either heavy or hght. 


SECTION VI 
Expenditüre 


In all Hindu empires the cash expenditure of the government 
on account of administration was considerably small. The admini- 
“stration was conducted on traditional lines, and there was no 
necessity for the payment of all the officers of the state. They 
were generally paid in the shape of grants of sarvamányams which 


they enjoyed without paying tax to the government or certain taxes 
were made over to them. The humbler servants of the govern- 
ment were granted hkewise service inüms and münyams which 


338. E.C., X, Mb. 20, 
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was largely feased»out to the local people, who ‘vied. with one an- 
other for'securing that right for themselves. This to some extent 
relieved the government of its responsibility for the maintenance 
of peace and order in the country, and of an enormous expenditure 
on that account. Justice too was not always the concern of the state, 
at least ih fractioe. -Disputes; bott civil and criminal, „were gener- 
ally decidedslocally by the caste men and the village elders, and 
seldom reached "the. royak court. Hence theré was ,no regular 
“gradation ‘of courts of justice maintained at the expénse_ of the 
government. Unlike: in the modern day, in the mediaeval period 
education was largely. a private coneern. The state ‘did not take 
any elaborate" -meastireg for the spread of edücation among the 
people. Further a liberal education was not a necessity in those 
days, for the choice of occupation was dependent oh the caste; 
Thus the" gevermment had no large expenditure on these accounts. 


A few itéms of expenditure, specially the military which swal- 
lowed a large portion of the revenue, deserve considatation. Ta the 
Amuktamalyada we read: “ The’ expenditurg of money * whigh' is 
utilised in buying elephants and'*horsgs, in feedigfg thém, in main- 
taining soldiers, in the worship 5f Gods.and Brahmans and in one’s 
own enjoyment can never be called an expenditure. 5339 What- 
with the constant menace "of the wars with the Bahmani Sultans, 
what with the insubordination „and rebellions of refractory. 
feudal chiefs within the dominions and. what with the expansion 
of the empire on all sides; the Vijayanagar ‘government had a large 
„military expenditure. Nuniz nbtes that "' of these sixty “lakhs that 
the king has of revenue every year, he does. ,nót énjoy a larger sum 
than twenty-five lakhs, for rthe rest is spent on his horses and 
elephants, and foot soldiers and cavalry whose cost he defrays "940 
Krsnadéva Raya for instance purchased horses frem the Arabs af 
competitive prices to strengthen his army., The Vijayanagar kings 
had a standing army at the capital ever ready for wars. ‘It is nót 
difficult to imagine what a large amount of ‘requrring expenditure 

this item alone would have demanded. But it is “interesting to 

note here in passing that this standing army of the kings was only 

a fraction of the huge armies that were collected ‘at times of war, 

for the latter were composed not only of this regular standing army 

but also of the feudal levies. 


339. Canto IV. v. 262a 
340. Sewell, op. cit, pp. 378-4. 
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systems were" stilb?p a rufle, stage. Herce not only fhe «people 
in those days, but ‘also the government; hoarded the precious 
metals, Krsnadéva Raya i in his Amulctamályada divides the’ king’s 
ingome ipto four parts, and says that’ ofe part should be used, for 
extensive benefactfons and for enjoyment, two patts for the Thain- 
tenagce of ‘a’ strortg. drmy and“ one "part, added to the dreásury. 38 
That the Vijayanagar kings hoardéd a large quantity of treasure’ 
is also testified to by" Paes *who descrihes the Way in whith the 
Kings: hoarded, wealth. *Hé says $ * “The previous kings of this 
place for many years’ ‘past have, held jt a custom to hfaintain a 
‘treasury, “which. jreasury, after the déath of each, is kept locked 
and sealed i stich a “way that it cannot ‘be seen i by any One; nor 
qpened, nor.do the kingg who succeed to the kingdori jopén them 
or gee what is in them. i Mw are not opened except when the kingg 
have great weed: *and thus the Kingdom has great ‘supplies to, meet 
its needs’ This king (Krsnadéva Raya) has made his treasury 
different from those of the previous kings, and he puts in’ it'evety 
year ten mjlliof pardaos without „taking from them onet pardao 
more than for the, expenses of his house. The rest ‘remains for Dm, 
over and &bove these expenses and of the expenses in the houses 
of his wives, of whom I ‘have already told you that he keeps near 
him 12,000 women; from this ypu will be able-to judge Mow: -great is 
the richness of firis ‘kingdom and how great the treasure that this 
king has amassed.” The hoarding of money was a decessity “in, 
those days to meet large unexpected emands when wars broke ouf. 
Occasionally measures had to be. undertaken to alleviate the suf- 
f&rings'of the people during. bad times, "Bhüs this “monéy was 
spent only on pational pifrposes. 

There seem | to have been ‘tw otherstreasuries besides this one* 
where coins and money wefe hoarded. One was the Golden Trea- 
sury where perhaps gold was accumulated’ aa. -and the other was 
the Diamond Treasury% where “diamonds _ weresaccumulated, 


342. Canto IV, v. 238. 

343. Sewell, op. cit., p. du 

344. 380 of 1918, E.C., M. 1726 
345. Sewell, op. cit, p. 389; 387 of 1920, 
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In the modern sense of the term laymeans a body of rules and 


regulations made by the 'sovereign authority for-the guidance of 


v the ‘Society over which it exercises control. Būt laws in 
India Had a different character. They weze so closely interwoven 
“with religion and ethics that they were largely found in the reli- 

| gious literature of the country. The Vedas are the Main source 
of such laws. Vyavahara or law as a separate department is not 
treated of ii them ; but in as much as they try to regulate the life 
‘of the Hindus and prescribe forethem punishments for lapses from 
their prescribed duties, they can.be said to contain some portions 
dealing with law. The Dharma Sastras also cannot be said to 


treat exclusively of law, for they are more in the nature of compi- 4- 


lations and compositions based on the Vedas and written for the 
, guidance of the Hindu society by jurists like Manu and Narada. 
These jurists were, however, only codifiers of existing laws, and 
not makers of laws: To this class of literature also. belong the 
Puranas and the epics like the Mahabharata which are also consi- 
dered to be authoritative works dealing with law. : 


_~* Custom was another source of law. Based as they are on the 
, Vedas, the Dharma-Sastras-are only codifications of the customary 
^ laws of the land. This custom is the Sadàcüra of the people. In 
i determining the naturesof the laws in India their codifiers took into 
consideration the immemorial customs prevalent among the people, 
the manners of partieülar countries and the observances of the 
different castes and tribes in their daily activities. Hindu socie- 

ty has developed with the advance of time and hence diversity is 

` its principal feature. It comprises different types’ of Sata! groups 
each with its own law to govern and guide its 
codifications were based'on the practices of the people, the codifiers 
had to recognise the various customary laws of the different social 
groups. But a customary law could have the sanction of law 

P any when it does not conflict with the Seriptural law or the sacred 
" law of the land. Should there be à conflict, the latettis. to pre- 





conduct. Since the ` 
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vail That customs change among a people with the advance of 
time is indicated by new mterpretations or applicatións given to 
written laws by later commentators. Such commentaries were 
necessary for the exposition of the fyndamental laws in the light 
of the experience, of the society VÀ s Dr. Jolly remarks, * the 
Aatest stage of Indian legal literature is formed by the commenta- 
ries and systematic works which have been developed from the 
Smrtis from the early mediaeval age. As the products of a new 
age and inspired by mighty princes and munisters these extensive 
compilations gradually drove the Smrtis so completely out of 
vogue that at the time of the establishment of British rule in 
/India the Mitüksara,.a law compendium of the eleventh century, 
was the standard wofk in the greater part of India"! Another of 
‘such commentaries is the Parü$aramadhaviyam, a commentary on 
the Parásarasmrti by Madhava, the value of which for an examina- 
tion of the ‘judicial organisation under the Vijayanagar kings we 
shall discuss subsequently. 


. Such were the sources of Hindu laws. Since they were not 
made by man, he could not change or alter them, but he was ónly 
to obey their behests. The state, which was the: repository of all 
sovereign power, had only to enforce the laws. The Hindu king, 
who was the supreme head of the state, was himself no law-maker. 
He was as much subject to the laws as any other person. Besides 
he was their support. The duty of the king was to enfgrce the ex- 
‘isting laws on his subjects. 


The importance of the application ef danda or punishment 
has been brought out with remarkable force’ by Manu. He says: 
“Tt is danda that rules the subjects, it is only danda that protects 
all people ; danda is awake when others sleep ; hence according to 
the learned danda is Dharma itself.”* The value of danda was well 
understood by the Vijayanagar kings. They felt that punishment 
was an essential condition for the maintenance of law and order 
in society. Krsnadéva “Raya says in his Amulctamàályada : 
“The wife's attachment to her husband, the proper relations bet- 
ween men and women, the ascetic subduing his indriyas, the lower 
castes showing deference to the higher, the servant looking care- 
fully to the interests of the master, you should know that all these 
are brought about (ultimately) by the feap of the king's punish- 





1 Hindu Law and Custom, p. 3. 
2. Manu, vii, 18. 
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ment.”3 For enforcing the laws the king should possess enormous 
powers. The same royal author again says: “It is essential that a 
king should enforce his commands. Even the Abhiras and the 
Bhillas of the forest are able to enforce their orders as by the sign 
of the arrow and the piece of thread. Much more therefore is it 
necessary that an emperor (Sàrvabhawma) should be able to en- 


force his commands." 4 Thus the soveremn authority should have 
the power to enforce the laws on the people. 


W( According to the Vijayanagar kings the primary duties of the 
State were the preservation of society and the prevention of the 
"conflict of interests between the various castes and communi- 
ties in the empire. These could be achieved by following the 
/precept of Dharma. } Krsnadéva Raya explains how it is necessary 
that Dharma should be adhered to. He says: “A crowned king 
should always rule with an eye towards Dharma...... skilfully 
fulfilling your Dharma you get rid of your three-fold debt”. And 
in another place he remarks: “If, when a king is bestowing equal 
attention to the vargas, dharma (religion), artha (wealth) and 
küma (love), by chance he shows more attention to dharma, it 
would be like allowing surplus water intended to irrigate other 
fields to overflow and fertilize cornfields. It would only conduce 
to the enjoyment of the sovereign.” Doubts may arise as to the 
sin involved in ruling an empire. But Krsnadéva Raya has a 


ready answer to dispel this doubt, and he says that{if a king acts 
hn the public interests and in doing his work i 


on the offenders, he is only following the: 
incurring any sin} 


nflicts punishments 
path of Dharma and not 
The royal author also remarks: “ Chiriously 
enough a man is said to be a follower of Dharma though he kills 
f (wrong-doers), one is called a bachelor, Brahmacári, (though he 
takes a wife if he is moderate in his love); one is called a truthful 
man though he utters falsehood (in the special circumstances 
fe permitted by the Dharma): he is said to fast though he eats (if 
he is moderate); one is called a hero though he turns back (from 
hose whom he ought not to fight); one is called rich though he 
spends money (for worthy objects) .”7 


3. Canto, IV, v. 277. 

4 Amukta, 
to issue a pass 
to another. 

5. Ibid, IV, vv. 285 and 282. 

6. Ibid, v. 284. 

7. Ibid. v. 278. 


canto IV, v. 206. It was the practice among the forest tribes 
without which it was difficult for them +3 go from one place 
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ey CWe get some idea of certain specific laws like the law of 
treason, the law of limitation and the law gover: ing the enjoy- 
ment of service inéms in the Vijayanagar days. | Firstly treason 
against the state or the king was considered a heinous offence,’ 
and more than that treason against associations (sangha) and the 
community as a whole (samuddya) was very much detested) This 
was accepted even by the ruling sovereigns. Bukka Ij who 
brought about a compromise between the Jainas and the Vaisna- 
vas in A.D. 1368, declared: ^ He who iransgresses this rule shall 
be a traitor to the king, a traitor to the sangha and the samudàáya."? 
The punishment for such treason was immediate execution. Krsna- 
Téva Rāya insists upon men of a treasonọus nature being immedi- 
ately executed.!? This was the original idea of the law of treason. 


Va the, people at times formed themselves into associations 
to offpose the tyranny of the ruling sovereigns or their agents, and 
considered it treason against the country if the people submitted to 
“ petty coercion and oppression ” by the government.) It has been 
noted that according to a record at Vrddhacalam in the South Arcot 
district the Valangai and Idangai sects of the place met together 
and decided that since they were oppressed by the officers of the 
-king and the owners of jivitas, and taxes were demanded of them" 
by the Brahmans and the Küniyálan, they should not give shelter“ 
to them or write accounts for them, and also declared that one who 
acted against their agreement was a traitor to the country and 
hence was to be stabbed.!! Reference has also been made earlier 
to another inscription from Pennádam also in the same district ac- 
cording to which the ninety-eight subsections of the Valangai and 
Idangai. classes living in.certain districts reached an agreement not 
to submit to unjust taxation among other things, and to declare 
some acts as constituting néttudréham and punish them according- 
lyJ2 Though nàttudróham is not defined here, it is implied that the 
doing of particular acts may be held to amount to treason against 





8. A record of the time of Krsnadéva Raya states that he who violated 
the grant referred to in it was to be deemed a traitor to the feet of the king. 
(M.A R , 1918, para 110). According to another record of A D. 1371 a 
person who did not pay for the expenses of worship in a particular temple 
was to be looked upor as a traitor conspiring to murder the king of the 
very nadu in which he was born. (E.C., I, 2nd Edition, p. 55). 

9. E.C., II, Sb 344. 

10. Amukta, canto IV, v. 243. 

11. 92 of 1918; Rep, 1918, para 68. 

12. Ante, pp 93-4, 246 and 254 of 1928-29; Rep. para 79. 
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the country and may be punished accordingly. Thus the interpreta- 


tion of the law of treason differed with the body or authority that 
had to do it. While the king and the government considered an 
act not conforming to a rule or not following a law as amounting 
to treason against the king and the people, the people who had 
certain grievances against the government were ‘of opinion that to 
obey the government which did not care for the interests of the 
governed amounted to treason against the community, which ac- 


cording to them was of a graver nature than treason against the 
constituted authority. 


Cin the modern day, it is said that after a period of twelve years 
‘one’s claim to a preperty, if it is in the possession of another, þe- 
eames debarred by the law of limitation. Almost the same law 
prevailed in the Vijayanagar days. Mortgaged lands could be in 
the name of the mortgagee only for a period of twelve years. In 
§. 1565, one Siddha Ramappa Nayaka, a subordinate of Sri Ranga 
II issued an order that the Küpus, who had held any temple or 
Brahman lands on“ mortgage by possession” (bhéga-ayakam), 
should restore the lands to the original owners after twelve years 
of enjoyment without demanding any money from them, giving 
them at the same time written deeds (bhoga patra) recording the 
seb A dd order was issued with the consent of the Reddis, 
Karnams and the other people of the place (sthala). As the 

Government Epigraphist remarks, “the legislation appears evi- 
dently to have been made as a remedy against the conveyance 
by the owners of these lands for long periods to the Kapus_ in con- 
sideration of the loans paid on such usufructory mortgages decided- 
ly favourable to the mortgagee. Even now the temple ands in 
many cases are morigaged under similar conditions to the great 


disadvantage and detriment of the charities intended by their 
original donors.”13 ' 


An epigraph at Tiruppulul in the Chingleput district dated 
A.D. 1438-39 discloses certain interesting details about the law 


concerning the inalienable nature of service inüms According 
to itNands granted as service inéms were neither to be sold nor 


origaged by the parties who received them, but if they should 
violate the law they would have to suffer the punishment that 
aitors to the king and the community would suffe}, and in addi- 


tion to this they were liable to be fined by the ‘officers of the temple 
treasury.14 


13. 691 of 1917; Rep., 1918, para 77. 
14. 193 of 1916; Rep., 1916, para 60. 
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Courts of Justice 


Having described the nature of the laws of the Hindus and 
how far the Vijayanagar kings adhered to their spirit, we may 
examine here the judicial organisation in the period. The first 
problem that presents itself to us is how far the courts and 
laws of the Hindus that were in existence in ancient India were 
allowed to continue during the Vijayanagar period. Wilson who 
examined this question came to the conclusion that the regulations 
that were made for and followed 1n the ancient Hindu courts could 
be assigned “ to a period not long subsequent to the Code of Manu, 
if not contemporary."!5 In this connection the views of Mountstuart 
Elphinstone are also of great interest. Speaking about the admini- 
stration of justice in his own day he says: “The regular admini 
stration of justice by permanent courts which is provided for i 
Manu and of which the tribunals with their several powers are 
recorded by later writers, is hardly observed by any Hindu govern- 
ment. The place of those tribunals is in part taken by commis- 
sions appointed in a summary way by the prince, generally granted 
by motives of court favour and ofien composed of persons suited 
“to the object of the.nrotecting courtier. In part, the courts are 
replaced by bodies of arbitrators, called Panchayets........ 7716 
But there are some who hold a different view on this question. 
They think that the ancient Hindu courts continued to remain 
in force during the Vijayanagar period as well. On this question 
a recent writer has certain interesting observations to make. 
Speaking about the Pardsaramddhaviyam of Madhava, he says, 
that that treatise though purporting to be a part of Madhava’s com- 
mentaries on Pardgarasmrti, is not really based on that Smrti, for 
Pardéara did not treat of law at all; that Madhava supplied the 
omission by collecting what was said on the subject in the other 
Smrtis, and that his dissertation 1s a digest of jurisprudence based 
on those Smrtis. He adds that Madhavacarya had a great part in 
laying, the foundations of the Vijayanagar empire at the commence- 
ment of the fourteenth century of the Christian era, and since at 
that time the Muhammadans had not yet succeeded in extending 
their rule to the south of the river Krsnà, we may fairly presume 


15. Mill, History of India, Vol. I, p. 213 fn. 
16. History of India, 9th Edn , pp. 90-91; see also Colebrooke, Misc. 
Essays, Vol. II, pp. 490-500- for an interesting disquisition on the Hindu 


Courts of Justice. 
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that the procedure which he describes in his work was in use in his 
time in South India at any rate.!? 


But it is difficult to accept these conclusions. It is true that 
the Parüéarasmrti contains no section dealing with Vyavakāra and 
Madhava supplied the omission by adding a section on Vyavahara 
to his commentary, using for this supplement the works of ancient 
authors containing sections on law. But he does not seem to have 
drawn any inference from or made any use of the current practices 
of his day. The authors whom he largely quotes and makes use 
of are also ancient, though a few of them might have been posterior 
to Paragara. It is a fact that the writing of this treatise coincided 
in point of time with the foundation of the Vijayanagar empire in 
which he had a large share. But Madhava did not write this legal 
treatise on substantive and adjective law for the practical guidance 
of the Vijayanagar sovereigns. He was not the Kautalya of the 
Vijayanagar court. 


In dealing with adjective law Madhava, on the authority of 
Brhaspati, divides for instance, regular caurts as stationary and 
circuit, and courts presided over by the king, and courts presided 
over by judges appointed under the king’s seal. Ramayya Pantulu 
thinks that the kings as a rule presided over the supreme courts 
im person, and that they appointed judges to preside over the pro- 
vincial courts, over which they could not themselves preside. 
But these recommendations do not appear to have been followed in 
the Vijayanagar court. There is no evidence to show that there 
were circuit courts then. Further, we have good evidence “bo indi- 
cate that the provincial governors held their own courts in their 
respective areas and dispensed justice as the king did at the capital 


irrespective of the fact whether there was a judge holding his court 
in the same place or not. 


Madhava, on the authority of Katydyana, divides the day 
into eight parts, and suggests that courts were to be held in the 


17. J. Ramayya Pantulu, Quarterly Journal of the Andhra Historical 
Research Society, Vol. II, pp. 105-106 


18. RaR txt aaar qu | 
agamia erga qurfqu: uU 
sfafsat gery Wer ararsfatbar | 
ghasan manana |l 


Pardsaramidhaviyam, Bibliotheca Indica, Vol. M, pp. 18-19" and 
QJ.A.H.R.S., I, p 108, 
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second, third and fourth parts of the day.!? But Numiz says that 
the king came to the public court only at about 10 or 11 a.m. 
We have to infer that the courts were held at Vijayanagar in the 
noon time only and not in the morning hours as enjoined in the 
Parüsaramàüdhavtya. 


Thus the available evidence points to the fact that the system 
of judicial organisation that obtained at Vijayanagar was in many 
respects not the same as the-one prescribed in Madhava’s Vyava- 
ha@rakanda. Certain changes may have crept into the system due 
to the progress of time. In the light of such difficulties we have 
to handle’ the Vyavahàrakünda of the Pardsaramadhaviya with 
great caution. i 


(We have no reliable source to draw from for a detailed know-, 
ledge of the machinery of the Vijayanagar judicial administration) 
The inscriptions of the period refer to certain’ crimes committed 
hy the people and record how they were punished. The chroni- 
clers alsó are helpful only in ascertaining certain details with re- 
gard to the administration of criminal justice in the empire. (We 
do not know exactly how civil suits involving the determination of t 
law were decided.' Civil cases seem to have largely been decided { 
by arbitration though we hear also of special judges for deciding ' 
such cases as at the capital. \On this subject the observations — 
of Sir H. S. Maine are of some interest. He says: “Though the 
Brahminical written law assumes the existence of king and judge, 
yet at the present moment in some of the best governed semi- 
independent Native States, there are no institutions corresponding 
tg our courts of justice. (Disputes of a civil nature are adjusted' 
by the elders of each village community, or occasionally when 
they relate to land, by the functionaries charged with the collection 
of the Prince's revenue) Such criminal jurisdiction, as is found, 
consists in the interposition of the military power to punish 
breaches of the peace of more than ordinary gravity. "What must be 
called criminal law is administered through the arm of the 
soldier.”*1) But the latter part of this statement is open to ques- 
tion. Though it might have been true of the period in which he 


19, XIIIE MI TeHTSSATAAT | 
asegar We vU: qe: TTA: Il 
Ibid, p. 18; Q.J.A.H.S , II, p. 109 
20. Sewell, op. cit., p. 372. 


2. Village Communities wm the East and West, p- 71, 
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wrote his book, it cannot be applied to the Vijayanagar period; 
for in that period the soldier was not the administrator of criminal 
law, but only the king or some other body or person invested with 
administrative authority. 


(C^ in al empires under a monarchical*constitution, so in the 
‘Vijayanagar empire, the king was the chief judge. But it would 
appear that he did not dispense justice in all the cases that appear- 
ed before his court. 'There was a judge who administered justice 
‘on behalf of the king) It is about that officer that Abdur Razak 
writes: “A eunuch called Dandik sits alone upon a raised platform, 
and presides over the administration and below it the mace 
bearers stand, drawn up in a row on each side. Whoever has any 
business to transact advances between the lines of mace bearers, 
offers some trifling present, places his face upon the ground, and 
standing upon his legs again, represents his grievances. Upon this 
the{ Danaik issues orders founded upon the rules of justice preva- 
lent in that country, and ‘no other person has any power of re- 
monstrancey’”2 This description by the Persian ambassador shows 
that there was a judge at the capital for dispensing justice. (c Com- 
menting on this Saletore remarks: “ The Danàik of 'Abdur Razzak 
was evidently a danndyaka or military commander ; and if we are 
to rely on the evidence of the Persian Ambassador, the Vijaya- 
nagara monarchs entrusted the duty of administering justice to 
an officer of the army, or to one who had seen service as a general. 
If this were really the case, no graver error could;have been 
committed by the Hindu rulers of Vijayanagara, since such a pro- 
cedure would have meant the violation of one of the most import- 
ant injunctions of the ancient lawgivers in regard to the admini? 
stration of justice........ A dandanüyaka or military commander 
was in no sense a substitute for a Brahman learned in the Smrtis. 


- +... The fact that ' Abdur Razzàk is positive about the name 
"of the high dignitary who administered 


4 justice makes one suspect 
that the rulers of Vijayanagara had indeed acted, at least in the 


important question of the composition of what may be called the 
court of chief justice, contrary to the classical notions of danda. 
But it must be noted here that the term Dan a: 
necessarily a military title. : 
empires that title was assumed 
administrative functions to dis 


dandyaka was not 
In the Hoysüla and Vijayanagar 
by one who had certain important 
charge, and it indicated a cadre to 


22. Elhot, History of India, IV, p. 108. 
23. Social and Political Life in the Vijayanagara Empwe, Vol. I, p. 369; 
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which a particular person belonged. The title was applied also 
to a military commander, but not all Dandandyakas were officers 
of the army, or those who had seen service as generals. From such 
similarity of titles it is not right to conclude that “the rulers of 
Vijayanagara had acted, contrary to the classical notions of danda." 


hat it was the Pradhàni who was generally the chief judge is 
indicated by the following evidence. Abdur Razak who describes. 
the judge holding his court speaks of him also as the minister, of 
the king. He says: “ When the Dandik leaves the chamber several 
coloured umbrellas are borne before him........ Before he reaches 
the king he has to pass through seven gates........... He reports 
upon the affairs of the state to the king and after remaining some 
time returns." Unless the judge had certain ministerial func- 
tions, he would not have gone to the king "to report upon the 
affairs of the state." Sdluva Timma, the Prime Minister of Krsna- 
deva Raya, took the title DharmaYratepalakah?5“ which would indi- 
cate. that he had certain judicial functions, and was perhaps the 
chief judge at the capital The judicial organisation at ihe Madura 
court as described in a Jesuit letter substantiates our position, for 
in the Vijayanagar days it was the imperial system that was 
generally followed both in the provinces and in the Nayaka's terri- 
tories. Proenza in his letter of A.D. 1665 writes: “The Pradhani 
did not consider the rival plaints........ The examination was 
publie..... ‘He sent for the governor, judges and all the great 
personages to come to the palace immediately. He came in great 
pomp...... The governor intimidates the witnesses and compels 
them fo depose according to his wishes........ All the procedure 
was sent to Madura from where the judgment came soon "?6 This 
letter shows clearly that the Pradhüni had control over the judi- 
cial department In another instance the Madura Nàyaka Virappa 
and his Pradhüni Ariyanatha Mudaliyar constituted a panel to 
decide a certain case.7 From the above illustrations, two from the 
capital and two from Madura, we may assume that ib was generally 
the Pradhani who was the chief judge. 


However, though the-Persian ambassador affirms that there 
was only one judge at the capital, it is difficult to believe his state- 


24. Elliot, op. cit., IV, p. 108 

25. E.C., IX, Ma. 11. 

26. Bertrand, La Mission Du Maduré, III, pp. 178-81, quoted by R. Satya- 
natha Ayyar in his Nàyaks of Madura, p. 242. 

27. 582 of 1926, Rep., 1927, para 92. 
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ment completely. Speaking about the villages under the Madura 
‘Nayaks, John Nieuhoff says that each village had two judges, who 
were much respected by the inhabitants?5 If according to him 
each village had two judges, Vt is difficult to believe that there 


could have been only one judge at the capital of the vast empire 
of Vijayanagan| 


(But the existence of a separate court presided over by a judge 
or a panelofjudges did not preclude the king from dispensing jus- 
tice himself. The king also received complaints from his people and 

isposed of them) Krsnadéva Raya’s views on the duties of the king 
with regard to the administration of justice are contained in his 
statement in the Amuktamdlyada where he says: “ Be always in- 
tent upon protecting your subjects; when you hear complaints 
from people in distress, hear them and redress their sufferings. 
Do not entrust your affairs to mean persons.7? That emperor 
personally dispensed justice in a few cases. When he received 
complaints about certain irregularities of mahagement in respect 
of daily worship in the Tiruvalir temple, he ordered the dismissal 
of the culpable servants of the temple39 Sometimes the king 
asked the officers by his side to try the cases presented to him. 
Once when the Mahajonas made represeniations with regard to 
a dispute between two parties of residents of Kondagai in 
the Ramnad district to king Sadagiva Ràya while he was camp- 
ing at Tondaimandalam in A.D. 1545-46, the king directed the 
matter to be settled by the arbitration of learned men in the pre- 
sence of Saluva Nayaka as a result of which remissions of certain 


taxes were granted to the village of Tiruvéngadapuram.! But in 


particular cases it appears the king could not be appealed to 


be made only through some 
scription that the trustees in 
uvamattir petitiorted to Krsna- 
am MangaraSayyar and Saluva 
ifficult to know exactly what the two 
Perhaps as provincial governors they 
final appeal to the king; or it was 
rovincial court to the imperial court. 


directly. An appeal to him could 
officer. Thus it is stated in an in 
charge of the temple treasury of Tir 
déva Mahàràya through Karanikk 
“Ariyava Nayakkar 32 It is d 
officers did in the appeal. 

recommended the case for 
simply an appeal from the p 


. Satyanatha Ayyar, Op. cit., p. 241. 
29. Canto IV, v. 205. 
S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, p. 155. 


. 8 of 1923; see also Sewell, op. cit. 
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Commenting on the system under which the king acted as the 
judge Salet expresses the view that there must have been 
some cusson in the judicial organisation at Vijayanagar. 
He says: “ According to the Persian ambassador it is 
the io ori who constituted the highest judicial official in the 
kingdom y in the opinion of Nuniz the king gave a sort of rough- 
and-ready dispensation of justice, independent of the dannéyaka. 
Nothing but confusion would have resulted if this were really 
the case in Vijayanagara "9? But this criticism is groundless, for 
it is not correct to assume that both the king and 
the judge would have had concurrent jurisdiction. The judge 
would have tried a particular set of cases, while the king would 
have tried another set of cases: At times the king in Council 
would have acted as a court of appeal, and at others as a court 
with original jurisdiction in certain cases. Further it is reason- 
able to assume that the king would have tried criminal cases and 
Gases in which certain special interests like those of a temple or a 
high dignitary were involved, while the judge tried the other civil 


cases. 


Nuniz condemns the. laws that obtained in the Vijayanagar 
empire. He says: “ No law is possible in the country where 
“hese pagodas are, save only the law of the Brahmans, which is 
that of the priests. "34. But such a downright condemnation is 
‘quite unfair. Very often the kings had to consult the Brahmans 
who were the only men who had a correct knowledge of the 
law of the land. Small criminal cases might have been decided 
by the kings themselves “ without much ado” on the spot. But 
in cases of a complicated nature they could not but have consult- 
ed the Brahmans. ‘This however should not lead us to conclude 
"that law was that of the Brahmans or was that of the priests, for 
there was nothing wrong in the kings’ seeking the advice of the 
‘sacerdctal class whicb had a sound knowledge of law. Surely the 
remarks of Nuniz are unwarranted. 


Constituted on the same lines as the court of,]aw at the 
capital where the kings dispensed justice personal ere were 
inferior courts of various grades in the empire, where justice 
was administered. 'The provincial courts were presided over by 
the king's agents or ipvernor) who in the namé and on behalf of 


33. Social and Political Life m the Vijayanagara Empire. I,-pp. 370-71. 
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the king decided cases that appeared before them.} For instance 
according to a record from Aragalür in the Salém District, one 
Tirumalai Nàyaka, who was the governor of the province in which 
the village wàs situated, made a decision regarding the right of 
worship in the temple of Tirukkamisvaram Udaiya Nāyaņār.35 
Likewise when a dispute arose between the Agraharikas’ and 
the Karnams of the village of Avudüru in respect of the distri- 
bution of certain service iném lands, one Anugunda Vengalappa, 
most probably an officer of the imperial government, settled the 
question by redistributing the lands under dispute among the two 
parties, after classifying the lands into good, bad and medium.? 


Cn the outlying parts of the empire, besides these regular 
courts of justice there were certain popular courts which were 
empowered to dispense justice in the cases that arose within their 
jurisdiction. For instance the village assemblies, the temple 
trustees and the caste élders had courts of their own)) The differ- 
ences in the local customs of the people wbich only thé local people 
could understand seem to have necessitated the existence of such 
courts. It is only the local courts that can decide cases of a local 
character with a good knowledge of the customs of the litigants 
and the circumstances under which the cause of action for a suit 
could have arisen "M Thus it is that in the Vijayanagar period there 
were village courfs, presided over by the village Mahüjenas, caste 
courts presided over by the caste elders, courts presided over by 
the temple trustees and courts of the guilds presided over by their 
leading men. ‘These courts had all the judicial and magisteria\ 
authority of the judge of a regular court) 


A record at ‘Avadaiyarkéyil in the Tanjore district shows how 
the village assemblies discharged their judicial functions. Accord- 
ing to it the assembly of that village made a gift of two pieces of 
Aland as tirunamattukkàni to the temple of Sola Pandya Vinnagar 
Emberumanar at Tirupperundurai, which had been confiscated by 
them from a certain Andan Pillai of Tirupputtür on account of 
some default or wrong on his part? When the village assemblies 
fdecayed, the àyagürs as a body took their place and discharged 
their functions, and thus enjoyed some judicial powers. Thus 
when a dispute arose between 3 


: e Annadàna Gauda and Ciga 
*Mudhaiya regarding the role of gaudike in a particular village in the 


35. 413 of 1913; Rep., 1914, para 26. 
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Anantapur district, the case was presented before the Dharmi- 
sana (village court), consisting of the chief men of the village and 
the twelve village servants (àyagár). They decided in favour of 
Ciga Mudhaiya. Their decision was accepted by Sarajayapa- 
"aja, the chief of Harati, and the giüdika was conferred on 
Mudhaiya. The procedure adopted in this case shows that though 
the village officers were allowed to decide cases, it was the supe- 
rior officer of the locality that had to give effect to the decision. 
An undated inscription at Kottaiyür in the Pudukkottai State 
gives some details about the settlement of a dispute among certain 
castes. The epigraph is defaced, but we can learn from it that 
it records the settlement of a dispute between certain sects of the 
potters of Kottaiyiir in Kananadu alias Virudarajabhayankara 
Valan&du; the settlement was arrived at in an assembly which 
in addition to the bloo relations of the dispytants contained the 
residents of the district, the (temple) trustees, and ihe artisans 
ef the place. It was a representative gathering? That the 
temple authorities dispensed justice at times is indicated by an 
inscription at Neyvà$al also in the Pudukkottai State. It records 
that they sat in judgment over a case in which a temple jewel 
had been stolen away by a particular person, and punishment was 
imposed upon him. 'The temple authorities also ratified the sale 
of the lands of the culprit for paying off the price of the stolen 
jewel.49 


In those days special officers were appointed to supervise the 
working of the temples, and whenever disputes arose in them 
these 'special officers enquired into such cases and decided them. 
One Vittappar of Ánegóndi, when he was appointed as the king’s 
officer in the Tiruvorriyür temple, had to decide a serious dispute 
in that temple, As soon as he took charge of his office * he found 
that the Padíyilàr, the Isabhattaliyilar and the Dévaradiyar hac 
Struck work in that temple and that two previous attempts 
at reconciling their differences made in the 5th year of Rajana- 
rayanan Sarmbuvarayan by the Mudaliyár of Perumbarrapuliyür 
(Cidambaram), and subsequently by the trustees, had proved 
abortive. Vittappar now enquired of the ViraSola anukkar and 
the Kaikkélar for the cause of this strike, and having called to- 
gether a meeting of the Srirudras, Srimahesvaras, the Isbhattas 
liyilár and the Dévaradiyar in the Vyákaranadánamantapa of the 
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Tiruvorriyür temple, settled the order to be followed by them in 
the matter of temple service. It, however, appears that the ques- 
tion was not finally settled; for three years later (in S. 1293) 
under orders of Kampaņa Udaiyar, these had to meet again in 
the very same mantapa presided over this time by the officer 
Tunaiyirunda nambi Kongarayar. More representatives than on 
the previous occasion had gathered including the trustees and the 
district representatives (nàüftürs), and the question was decided not 
only as between the Isabattaliyilàr and the Dévaradiyar, but con- 
cerned also indirectly the Sokkattaliyilàr, Muttukkarar, Viranuk- 
kar (ViraSola anukkar mentioned already) and the Kaikkolar, all 
of whom must have been servants of the Tiruvorriyür temple in 
one capacity or another. The points settled were many, and in- 
volved several details which it is unnecessary to repeat. In effect 
the Isabhattaliyilar were required to serve in the shrine of the 
‘God and the Devaradiyür in that of the Goddess on festive occa- 
Sions celebrated within the temple, and when the Gods were 
carried in procession outside the temple through the streets, into 
mantapas, into gardens, tanks and other sanctified spots, and when 
minor deities including the image of the sage Tiruvadavür Naya- 
nar (ManikkavaSagar) on the occasion of his hearing the Tiru- 
vembivai, was paraded, the procedure was to be somewhat 
different"! ^ This interesting epigraph clearly shows that the 


special officers appointed by the kings to supervise temples had 
also judicial functions. 


Questions affecting the social and religious practices the 
people were decided by special officers called. samayücürus or 
dāśaris who were appointed by the government a$ the censors of 
morals. The office was farmed out on contract in 3ll the large 
towns, and credited to public accounts as samayücà?a.. No religi- 
ous ceremony or marriage could be undertaken without the per- 
mission of these samaydcdras. When a dispute arose between the 
Reddis of Penugonda and Bodipet as regards inter-marriages among 
them, and when the matter was represented to Rama Rayal and 
Bukka Rayal, they held an enquiry into the matter and sent for 
their guru Tatacarya to decide the question. Tātācārya went into 
the details of the case and invested the heads of Sujanakula with 


tertain hofiours for which they promised to make certain specified 
payments on occasions of marriage. 


à Then marriages were ac- 
cordingly performed.4? 


Krsnadéva Raya authorised one Venkata 
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Tátayaràja of the Satamarsana gotra to make enquiries into the 
conduct of all the castes owing allegiance to Ràmànuja and to 
punish delinquents in regard to religious and social matters. 
Thus in the Vijayanagar days the religious teachers also decided 
certain cases which were of a social and religious character. 


astly mention must be made of the Nàyakas of the Vijaya- 
nagar days who were semi-independent rulers in their own terri- 
tories. They enjoyed complete powers of police and judicial ad- 
ministration. They held their own courts and decided cases that 


came before them. ) 
Secrion III 


Judicial Procedure 


(a) Civil Cases: (About the exact judicial procedure we 
are not able to get much information. } The little that is available 
indicates that civi] cases were generally decided by the popular 
courts more by arbitration than by a detailed and dispassionate 
examination of ali the legal points involved in a case. Even such 
difficult and complicated cases like the right of succession to a 
property were decided by thé local magnates by means of arbitra- 
tion. /For instance a copper-plate record dated A.D. 1533 from 
Madura registers the settlement of a dispute between two brothers 
as to who among them was the elder. The younger Sina Vada- 
vada Tummisi Nàyakkar having been declared in an assembly 
consisting of eighteen Kodangai Nàyakkars and Polygars to be ihe 
junior, ‘the elder Rama Raya Tummuái Nayakkar granted him Some 
lands.#4 Then again when in A.D. 1363 the people of Heddirnad 
and the temple dcaryas had certain disputes with the $üris as to 
the boundaries of the lands belonging to the ParSvadéva temple 
of Tadatala in Heddürnàd, the great minister Naganna, a few 
ara$us and the Jaina Mallappa decided them by arbitration. They 
summoned the elders of the ihree cities and the eighteen Kampa- 
nas, and held an enquiry in the Araga Cavadi. They made the 
nad agree that the lands belonged to the temple, fixed the bound- 
aries according to former custom, and gave a $ásana to that effect. 
According to an inscription in the Sira taluk m the Tumkur, 
district, it was ruled by the king as follows: “If a caste dispute + 
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arises in the country they will summon the parties before them 
and advise them. And as they have the power of punishment, the 


parties must act according to the advice given. This proceeding 
to be free of cost to them."46 


But when the regular courts or the king tried the cases, they 
wen® into their merits, examined the documents, tried 
. witnesses, and finally gave their decisions. A valuable record at 
Srivilliputtir in the Ramnad district dated A.D. 1577 states that 
when a dispute arose with regard to the boundaries of the lands 
belonging to the temples of the Goddess Südikodutta Nacciyar and 
the God PadikkaSuvaitta Nayanar, it was decided by a committee 
consisting of Virappa Nàyakkar, Ariyanatha Mudaliyàr and a few 
others. “Before the day appointed for settlement, orders to assm- 
ble were issued to the parties to the suit. They brought their 
accounts and jid@pakam (memos ?). The allegations of both the 
parties were enquired into, the lands were inspected and final 
orders were then passed that Irattai Karisalkulam should belong 
to the Nàcciyáàr temple and that the tank Malaiyidan should be 
added to the Adiyarkulam as belonging to the Siva temple. 


Boundary stones were fixed at the proper places to mark off the 
holdings of the Nàcciyàr temple.’47 


In this connection an inscription from Tiruvidaimarudür is of 
special interest to us. According to it, two villages, Avanam and 
Sirradi, were originally granted to the temple at the place as a 
Marudappar tirunümattf klüni, but were subsequently taken posses- 
sion of by the government, and they became a pandéravadaz When 
Rama Raja Vittaladeva Maharaja was in Tiruvadi* (Travancore), 
Tiruccirrambala Bhattar and Mangamarkattar, two of the temple 
servants, made petition to him many times about the villages being 
returned to the temple. Therefore he sent Tulindyanar and a 
Mutnrai vüngi ilingayar (an examiner of the seals (?) analogous 
to the Revenue Inspectors of the modern day) to see if the boundary 
stones in the two villages contained the marks of Marudappar. He 
Soon returned and deposed that they bore his marks. On theif 
evidence Vittaladéva decided that the villages belonged to the 
temple, and restored them to it48 This inscription clearly shows 
how the royal officers enquired into cases to ascertain the truth. 


46. E.C., XI, Si. 79. 
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The value of documentary evidence was highly appreciated. 
The kings or chiefs did not fail to examine all relevant documents 
in connection with any suit that appeared before them. When for 
instance a case about a dispute between the Pallars and the Parai- 
yars of the villages comprised within Kananadu and Amantür 
Padaiparru in the modern Pudukkóttai State came up before 
Raghunatha Raya Tondamaànàr, the local ruler, he went through 
the inscriptions bearing on the suit found in the temples of Tek- 
kattür, Viràccilai and Lambalakkudi, and gave his decision.4? 


Similarly when a quarrel between the Badugulavaru and the 
Palinativaru about the birudas to be carried during festival pro- 
cession came up for decision before the Vaisnavas, Vod¥yas, elders 
and the merchants of Kàüci in A.D. 1576 “they granted on the 
authority of a previous document on stone a very long list of pri- 
vileges including that of Kunkuma vastram to the Badugulas 
väru.”50 The same procedure was adopted by Mahanayakacarya 
Harati Immadi Rangappa Nayaka Ayya’s (son) Hungahati 
Nayaka’s family, relatives, and others in the grant of a gauda-ship 
to a particular individual. By a copper-plate Sdsana Vira Ballala 
Raya had granted the nid gaudika to a certain person. But one 
Maudi Gauda . . . of the two tanks said that the nàd gaudika was 
his, and sent a few of his men to Tumkiir, where they prepared a 
false document (vole), and produced it before Hungahati Nayaka 
and others, to show that the gaudika belenged to ] him, and claimed 
that he had proved his case. But the Mahanayakacarya sent his 
men from his palace to test the genuineness of the vole, who how- 
ever returned the verdict that it was a false vole, and hence 
the gaudika did not return to him. Therefore the authorities 
decided that there should be no joint gaudika or substitute, and 
in the presence of the chief oriest of the God Melikunte Balakrsna’s 
temple, set up a stone $üsana.5! 


The manner in which a temple dispute was decided by one 
Tirumalli Nàyaka deserves special mention here. The dispute 
under question was with regard to the right of Nrorship in the 
temple of Tirukkamigvaram Udaiya Nayanér at Aragalür in the 
Salem district. A complaint was made by the managers of the 
temple before Tirumalli Nàyaka who in summing up and communi- 
cating his final orders to the managers (sthünikas) of that temple 
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said: ^ (if) A has been enjoying for a long time the privilege of 
worshipping.all the 30 days of the month in the temple, while 
actually only 15 days belong to him by right and 15 days belong to 
another person named B. (2) 'The privilege of B thus enjoyed by A 
without proper authority, requires settlement; (2) in'support of 
ihe latter part of the statement made in (1) there are records in 
the temple to prove that the 15 days of B. (now abandoned by him 
and enjoyed by A) have, under orders, been counted ‘ unclaimed’ 
(irangal) ; (4) of this privilege of 15 days so declared unclaimed, 
you have sold (on your own responsibility) 715 days to a third 
person C, and given him a sale deed; (5) by|so doing you have 
deprived the acquired right of A enjoyed by him for the last eight 
or ten generations; (6) at this stage the müftür appear to have 
issueless (?) —and to have called the parties to present themselves 
before them together with A; (7) you—the managers—were also 
required (under my orders) to be present on the occasion, to hear 
the case, and to carry out the decision arrived at (by the nüttür) 
and to have in the meantime, during the period of hearing (by the 
nüttür), the worship of the temple performed by outsiders on 
payment; (8) A having then appealed to me while I happened to 
be present at Áragalür to hear his case personally and give a just 
decision, I and the nàttár together advised the parties to put their 
case before the Mahüjanas and issued an order to this effect; (9) 
im obedience to our order the Mahàjanas of the agraharas of Kula- 
ttür, Alambalam, Sadaiyanpattu and Muttiyakuricci heard both 
sides, and decided that although A may have been the hereditary 
holder of only 15 days of the privilege it was not fair to sell part 
of the disputed portion thereof to an outsider like C, while the 
right to purchase (in virtue of long enjoyment) primarily rested 
in A; (10) according therefore to this decision of the Mahājanas, 
we order that A must continue to enjoy the full 30 days as before, 
and that the sale deed you have given to C should be cancelled.” 


3 . 2 

From the judicial procedure adopted in deciding the case of 
the aggrieved priest in the above suit, the following conclusions 
may be drawn. An aggrieved party had the right of petition to the 
governor or king. When the governor or king by himself could not 
decide the case, he sought the aid of the nüftar. But even when 
this influential body of people could not decide the case, perhaps 
owing to the fact that it was too important a question and involv- 
ed serious points of law, the Mahajanas of the surrounding villages 
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were asked to decide the question, which they did by giving the 
award that the temple trustfes had no power to sell the right of 
worship which originally belonged to B, and having been abandon- 
ed by him had gone to A and was with him for eight or ten genera- 
tions, who had thus acquired a prescriptive right to the conduct 
of worship. This also shows that appeals could be made from 
the popular courts to regular courts of justice which belonged to 
the king. 

Though great value was attached to human evidence, some-, 
time’ divine help was sought in deciding certain cases which iv- 
volved great legal and technical difficulties and hence could not 
be decided easily, or when there was not sufficient evidence t 
prove or disprove a case, or where a party demanded that the 
court should not content itself with an examination of the human 
evidence alone. In such cases trials by ordeal were resorted 2) 
If the party who underwent the ordeal was not seriously injured, 
ot recovered from the injury within a particular period, he was 
considered to have won his case; if it happened the other way, 
he was said to have lost his case. An undated record found at 
Mélattaniyam in the Pudukkottai State records the settlement of a 
dispute between the Paraiyars and the Pallars of the village about 
the enjoyment of certain privileges exclusively by them. It is said 
that one Vira Sinnu Nayakkar decided the dispute by asking the 
parties to dip their hands in boiling ghee and that the Pallars 
came out unscathed.3 An epigraph in the Yelandür Jagir in the 
Mysore State records a dispute among certain castes that was de- 
cided in a similar way. The inscription which records this states 
that in the time of Rama Raja Nayaka the headman of the potters 
granted a charter to the following effect: “ When the barbers and 
washermen said that for potters paring of tées and nails and tying 
on the upper cloth (probably on marriage occasions) are not 
*llowed, the chiefs of the potters said that they were, and gained 
victory by the ordeal of dipping their hands in boiling ghee before 
the God Divyalingésvara in Haradanahalli'5* An inscription of 
A.D. 1664 found at Abbinahole in the Hiriyür taluk records that 
the genabovas of Dummalalu, Kambaya's son Muduranga and four 
others, (named) with the consent of their wives, sons, agnates, heirs 
and the sávantas of four villages, granted to the $enabovas of 
Guda-Abbinaholesthala, namely Gauranna's son Sadá$ivayya and 
others (four named), a jayarékhapatrika (certificate of victory), as 
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follows: “ When we represented to the assembly consisting of the 
gaudas, $enabovas, Settis and pattanüsvümis of Agali, Muduvidu, 
Ranta valulu and other surrounding villages that the künüci per- 
taining to the office of shanbog of Gudasthala belonged to us, 
judgment was pronounced in your favour. Declining to abide by 
the decision of the assembly, we proposed to settle the dispute 
by the ordeal of dipping the hand in boiling ghee in the presence 
of the goddess Ellamma of Kodihalli. Accordingly, by order of 
the chief, ghee was sent for by Sidapa Devaru of Harati and 
others (named), boiled and placed before us, and when we put 
our hand into it saying that “the künüci is ours” the hand was 
burnt and we lost our case while you won yours by escaping 
injury. We therefore give you this jayarékhdé. Justice being on 
your side, may you enjoy the office of shanbog for as long as the 
sun and moon last.”55 


Nicolo dei Canti has the following remarks to make about or; 
déals: “In criminal charges oaths are allowed, where there is rio 
sud : 
witness to prove the offence. There are three modes of swearing. 
In one, the person to whom the oath is administered stands before 
the idol, and swears by the idol that he is innocent. Having taken 
the oath, he then lieks with his tongue a piece of iron, such as a 
mattock, red hot; if he escape uninjured he is declared innocent. 
Others again, having first taken the oath, carry the same piece of 
iron, or a red hot plate for several paces before the Idol; if burnt 
in any part he is punished as guilty; if he escape unhurt he is 
exempt from the punishment awarded for the offence. There is a 
third manner of swearing, and this is the most common of dll. A 
vessél is placed before the idol filled with boiling butter. He who 
swears that he is innocent of the offence charged against him 
plunges two fingers into the butter, which are immediately wrap- 
ped up in linen and a seal impressed upon it, to prevent the cover- 
ing being removed. On the third day the bandage is taken off. 


lt any injury appear upon the fingers the accused is punished, if 
no injury present itself he is released "56 


Ordfals continued in South India till so late as the beginning 


of the nineteenth century)when for example a dispute between two 
individuals as to the talayàri right in a particular village was 


decided by resorting to one of the ordeals in the days of the 
Mahratta king Sarfoji of Tanjore.5? 
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A¥other, point that deserves examination here is the trial of 
certain cases by a body of persons at the request of particular offi- 
cers within whose jurisdiction a particular case might fall, and 
hence who alone had the right to try the Case. Under the terms 
of reference the delegated body conducts the case, arrives at a 
decision, and submits it to the officer who has authorised it to try 
the case for the delivery of the judgment. Thus its powers are 
limited and it tries a case only as a delegated authority. The 
Aragalür inscription above referred to is an instance in point. It 
was the Mahajdnas that tried the case where the temple authori- 
ties had sold the acquired right of A to a certain C, and pronounc- 
ed the verdict in the case. Tirumalli Nayaka, the provincial ruler, 
to whom an appeal was preferred before the Mahdjanas were asked 
by him to go into the case, only gave his judgment on the verdict 
of the Mahàjanas empanelled by him. Thus these Mahüjanas 
simply constituted a jury to find the facts of the case, but they 
were not the judges.58 


(b) Criminal Cases: We also get some information about 
the manner in which criminal cases were tried both at the imperial 
court and in the mofussil centres. But the material at our disposal 
is not much, and hence we cannot definitely say much about 
the method by which criminal cases were tried. But the following 
details may be noted. Nuniz says: “ When any one suffers wrong| 
and wishes to represent his case to the king he shows how great 
is his suffering by lying flat on his face on the ground till they 
ask him what it is he wants. If, perchance, he wishes to speak to 
the kihg while he is riding, he takes the shaft of a spear and ties 
a branch to it and thus goes along calling out. Then they make 
room for him and he makes his complaint to the king, and it is 
there and then settled without much ado and the king orders a 
captain, one „of those who go with him, to do at once what the 
supplicant asks . . . and even if some (robberies) are committed 
you give some little present and a description of the man who stole 
from you, and they will soon know by the agency of the wizards 
whether the thief be in the city or not; for there are very power- 
ful wizards in this country. Thus there are very few thieves in the 


land."59 


Though the reference to the existence of wizards appears to be 
ridiculous at first sight it is not impossible that the kings might have 
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consulted a class of people who by their knowledge of mac pro- 
fessed to know the whereabouts of lost things and the persons who 
had stolen them. When even to-day we see a few men, who, with 
the help of some magic power, are able to trace lost things, it is 
not difficult to believe Nuniz. In dealing with politictf offences, 
real or suspected, the king at times combined in himself the duties 
of the complaipant, the policeman and the magistrate. It was so 
when Krsna Eo blinded and put in prison his trusted minister 
Saluva Timma and his sons on the suspicion of their having mur- 
dered his young son Tirumala. If the decision of this grave crime 
(if it is a fact that Saluva Timma had any share in it) had been 
left to an imparti&l tribunal with which the king should have had 
nothing to do, then perhaps the charge of murder would have 
had to be proved before they were committed to the prison ; and if 
it had not been proved, the king’s desire to have the minister and 
his sons imprisoned could not have been achieved. Thus this sys- 
tem according to which the king was not only the accuser but also 
the judge and the executor of the laws does not throw any favour- 


able light on the system of the administration of criminal justice, 
in the"Vijayanagar empire. 


(‘The king was only one of the authorities that were in charge 
of the administration of criminal justice. The village assemblies, 
the temple” authorities, and provincial governors also went elabor- 


ately into the criminal cases; examined the evidence and 
pronounced judgments 


Sometimes arbitration was resorted to even for deciding cri- 
minal Cases. In the time of Vira Sáyana Udaiyar, a local dispute 
between two parties of Araiyars at Kóvilür in the Pudukkottai State 
was settled by arbitration. The parties in question’ were one 
Terkilaraiyan and his kinsman on one side and.the descendants 
of one Vadakkilaraiyan on the other. '* It is said that Vadakkila- 
raiyan first killed a relative (probably the brother-in-law) of Ter- 
kilarayan and in revenge he himself was killed by the latter. Some- 
time afterwards the kinsmen of Vadakkilaraiyan invaded the 
territory of Terkilaraiyan and killed some men belonging to the 
party of the latter To make this loss good, Vadakkifzraiyan's 
party subsequently handed over some of their men to the other 
side, and both parties entered into a covenant addressed to the 
trustees and ménarkal of the temple of Kulandai Nayakkar agree- 
‘ing to be friendly to each other. .Terkilaraiyan and his kinsmen 
agreed not to commit any offence in the villages of Meélaikkottai, 
Perumpuliyür. etc., inhabited by the relations of Vadakkilaraiyan, 
while Vadakkilaraiyan's kinsmen agreed not | to commit 
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any offence in the district of Vallanàdu inhabited by the 
relations of Térkilaraiyan. They also declared that in case 
of any violation of the settlement, they, the parties, should sit as 
judges (tánamwumüga) and confiscate to the temple as devadéna 
some of the lands of the offender, for which the offender himself 
was to pay the taxes to the king. Fines also would be levied pay- 
able to the assembly and the king ".69 


A valuable record at Tirukkalikunram in the Chingleput dis- 
trict discloses certain interesting details about the way in which 
the authorities of the temple decided a case of theft. According to 
the details contained in the inscription one Aindàán had in the year 
Pramadi stolen away 150 pon from the garland of God Kunravana- 
perumaél. The Meykaval lodged a complaint before the temple 
trustees that the said Aindàn broke open the room in which the 
garland was placed, took some pon, and plastered the opening with 
mortar. 'The judges present at the time of the final hearing were 
the Sri Rudra MaheSvaras of Tirukkavanam, Sengilankilan, 
Tiruppilaváyiludaiyàr Venrabaranan, Adittadévan, Dhanavan 
Amarapatikattar, K&raikkilan Ponnambalaküttan, the Kaikkolas 
and the Kaikkolamudalis. But during the time of the trial Aindan 
had run away. Hence his properties consisting of four pieces of 
vacant laid and the capitalised value of two kinds of rights of wor- 
ship which he enjoyed in the temple were sold in public auction 
for eight hundred and fifty pon, and credited to the temple trea- 
sury.9! This inscription clearly shows that local authorities like the 
temple trustees also were allowed to try criminal cases. They went 
into the cases in a very elaborate way and gave their considered 
judgment. 


At certain places the local Xesidents (naitür) were allowed to 
decide criminal tases. An inscription at Nedungudi in the Puduk- 
kóttai State records how a local dispute was decided by the natYars. 
It states that the residents of Ufijanaipparru, Niyamapparru, 
Kalanivagalparru and Adalaiyirnadu, met together to try three 
private individuals, who with the help of the army of one Malava- 
rüyar caused disturbance in the country and killed twenty men in 
a fight, and punished the guilty men. 


A similar epigraph at Pavalaikkudi, also in the Pudukkottai 
State, records that owing to a dispute between the residents of 
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Ponnamarapadi and those of Tüvar, the latter with sufficient help 
from outside wrought havoc in the village of Pontiiamarapadi. , The 
former laid their grievances before the assembly of Paivalaikkudi. 
The members who represented the residents of many surrounding 
villages promised help on condition of the afflicted party endowing 
some lands in their village to the temple.® 


Srecrron IV 


Punishment 


under the Vijayanagar kings.) Nuniz, while describing how crimi- 
nal offences were punished, says: “For a thief whatever theft he 
commits, howsoever little it be, they forthwith cut off a foot and 
a hand, and if his theft be a great one he is hanged with a hook 
under his chin. If a man outrages a respectable woman ora virgin 
he has the same punishment, and if he does any other such vio- 
lence his punishment is of a like kind. Nobles who became traitors 
are sent to be impaled alive on a wooden stake thrust through the 
belly, and people of the lower orders, for whatever crime they com- 
mit, he forthwith commands to eut off their heads in the market- 
place, and the same for a murder unless the death was the result 
of a duel........ These are the common kinds of punishment, but 
they have others more fanciful; for when the king so desires, he 
commands a man to be thrown to the elephants and they tear him 
in pieces. The people are so subject to him that if you told a 
man on the part of the king that he must stand still in a' street 


Kolding à stone on his back all day till you released him, he would 
do it."6 


The normal code of ne Ne appears to have been severe 


" ao picture of Nuniz is corroborated by the evidence of Abdur 
; l 


k and the inscriptions of the period. The Persian ambassador 
writes : “ Sometimes they order the criminals to be cast down before 
the feet of an elephant, that they may be killed by its knees, trunks 
and tusks.”65 An inscription at Neyvasal in Pudukkottai State 
dated A.D.-1616, for instance, records the theft of ‘a temple jewel 
and also the punishment inflicted on the culprit. The culprit was 
imprisoned ; one of his hands was ordered to be chopped off; his 
lands were confiscated; and at last he himself was driven away 


63. Ibid. 799. 
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from the village. The latter portion records that the temple autho- 
rities ratified a sale'of land made by those who served in the same 
turn as the culprit, for paying off the price of the jewel stolen away 
and rewarding the informers.*® Sometimes the: criminals were 
tortured to d&ath. One Tanadar Dilavar for instance, who used to 
kill the children of the farmers and others in the Dummi Sime, was 
tortured to death. In such cases the loss of the aggrieved party 
was sought to be compensated by the State. Galidayya was one 
of those killed by the said Tanadar Dilavar. Hence his children 
were given Cikka Gangür as a netfara godage.& In this connection 
Havart’s representation in which the Golkonda ministers Akkanna 
and Madanna are tortured to death is of great interest. 


But such corroboration of the description of Nuniz should. not 
leave on us the general impression that criminal law was then uni- 
formly very severe, and that even a small theft by any person 
was always punished hy mutilation. We must also note that the 
law of the land allowed differential treatment among the citizens. 
All men were not eifüal in the eyes of law. Hence it is we find that 
according to the account of Nuniz himself the regicides Saluva 
Timma and his sons, because they were Brahmans, were not exe- 
cutéd for their grave crime, but were simply imprisoned and blind- 
ed. But in cases where the criminals were ordered to be executed, 
Krsna Raya wanted to show some consideration. He says: * In the 
‘matter of people senténced to d&Sth, give them the chance to appeal 
thrice (for mercy). But in the case of those people whose escape 
might bring on a calamity to yourself, immediate execution is ad- 
visable"69 Thus treasonous persons whose existence would do 
great harm~to the state and the king, must alone be executed with- 
out chance being given to them for appeal. 


If Nuniz is to be believed, human’sacrifices were not rare under 
the Vijayanagar: kings. Regula¥ prisons were maintained where 
the prisoners were lodged. ‘Whenever there was felt any neces- 
sity for the sacrifice of human beings the prisoners ‘who deserved: 
death’ were ordered to be executed) Thus Krsnadeva Raya, when 
he was told, that the Gods demandéd some human’ sacrifice for the 
successful termination of his big irrigation scheme, 'sent to bring 
hither all the men who were his prisoners, and who deserved death, 


66. 1.P.S., 867. 
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and ordered them there to be beheaded.’ This would indicate 
that Krsna Raya acted up to his principles ás laid down in his 
Amuktamülyade as far as practicable. Not till he was forced to 
the necessity of offering a human SXcrifice for the successful termi- 
nation of a big irrigation scheme did he think of executing even 
those who deserved déath. He was satisfied with their imprison- 
ment. The infliction of capital punishment on criminals is 
also mentioned by Abdur Razak. Speaking about the conspi- 
rators who plotted to murder Déva Raya II, he says: ' They were 
either flayed alive, or burnt to death, or destroyed in some 
other fashion, and their families were altogether exterminated. 
The person who had brought the invitation was also put to death." 
A Jesuit Yetter of A.D. 1601 shows how certain offences were 
punishable with imprisonment, irrespective of the status or dignity 
of the offender. Guerfeiro says: “The case was striking in this 
that it should happen to the chief Governor of the Empire, who 
so earnestly opbosed the grant ordered By the King from the 
revenue of those villages for the ministers of thé Church. It was 
just he who “was accused before the King of having robbed the 
royal rents and treasure; he was disgracefully deprived of his 
“functions and dignity. And when asked by the King for one of 
his rings that had cost 50,000 pagodas, he denied the charge and 
swore on his parents, he had never taken the ring. By many wit- 


nesses he'was declared guilty of the theft of the ring and of three 
hundred thousand pagodas ; so he is now imprisoned.”?2 


At was not, however, unusual that even such grave crimes as 
murder went only lightly punished. According to an inscription 
at Bafrür in the South Canara district dated A.D. 1444-45, the 
Nakharadavaru (merchants) of Dharmapatna atoned for their 
murder of two men of the- Setti community by making a gift of 
money at one honnu (gold) in every ten realised by them. This 
they did as a prüyaécitta at the instance of several éeftiküras of 
Padavakéri while Timmana Odeya was governing the Barakaru 
rajya.% "In 1480 the residents of a few vilages decided that the 
three individuals, who: with the help of one Ma 


i lavaraygn caused 
disturbance and killed twenty men, should each endow one mà of 
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land to the local temple as tax-free devadana.™ Certain offences 
were punished with éxcommunication and loss of caste. In such 
cases the property of the accused was also: forfeited to the 
palace.” 


[o few offences were punishable by the levy. of uae A re- 
cord at Palanfárai in the Pudukkéttai State specifies certain rates 
of fines for certain offences. They were fixed, at teñ panams.” 
According to an inscription in the Koppa taluk in the Kadur dis- 
trict, one Cikkanna Nayaka was fined 30 varühas for a crime of 
his" A defaced inscription at Rahgiyam in the Pudukkottai State 
records an agreement drawn among the residents of Rà$a$inga- 
mangalam ten parru of Ponnamaràpadinàdu regarding the punish- 
ment to be inflicted on the person who killed another in any 
assault. The rates were fixed at 5 panams payable to Bhümisvara 
Nàyanár if the victim was a male and 10 panams if a female.” 


Injustice done to a particular individual by the state was 
compensated by it. In 1582 Keladi Rama Rajayya for instance 
granted to Puttanahalli Bhadri Gauda an wmbali as follows: “AS 
we had your eyes put out (or taken away your threshing floor) 
we grant you 5 khandugas of land in the fields in front of Puttana- 


halli.” 


This description of the method of the administration of justice 
in the Vijayanagar days shows clearly that the kings were anxious 
that justice should be administered to the people. Whether it was 
the judge at the imperial tourt or the village assembly in the out- 
lying parts of the empire, the cases that appeared before them were 
examined An all their aspects. It may be that the code of 
criminal procedure was harsh and rigorous in certain cases. 
But it was. only the fear of such severe punishment that made the 
people law-abiding citizens, Duarte Barbosa who bears testimony 
to the sense of security in the Vijayanagar empire says: “ Great 
equity and justice is observed to all not only by the rulers but by 
the people one to another.”®? , Vijayanagar was not the only empire 
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in which the criminal code was harsh. Criminal law was severe in 
Europe even so late as the eighteenth and hineteenth centuries, 
In the middle ages criminal law had necessarily to be sévere. 


SECTION V. 


Police Organisation 


The organisation of an efficient police for the preservation of 
peace and order in the country is one of the duties of the state. 
Great attention was paid to the police organisation in the Vijaya- 
nagar empire. 


RE a 
A (in the Vijayanagar days the police force was of two kinds, 
one maintained by the state, and the other maintained by the 
people, in their respective spheres. While: the first was 
responsible to the government, the second was answera- 
ble to the people. There was also a special police at 
the capYfal, the organisation of which was almost similar 
to that of the -government police in the outlying parts of the 
empire.) These policemen were responsible for the preservation 
of peace and order and the detection of crimes within their juris- 
diction. Speaking about their functions Abdur Razāk says: “ The 
business of these men was to acquaint themselves with all the events 
and accidents that happen within the seven walls and to recover 
everything that is lost, or that may be abstracted by theft ; other- 
wise they are fined.’ The Persian ambassador also notes how on 
one occasion they were punished for the theft that took. place with- 
in their ward. He says thus: “Certain sfaves which my com- 
panion had brought took te.flight, and when the circumstances 
were brought to the Prefect, he ordered the watchmen of that 
quarter, where the poorest people dwelt, to prodire them or pay 
the’ penalty; which last they did on ascertaining the amount; 8 
The same system is described by Nuniz. He says that if any one 
complained to the king that he was robbed in such and such a 
province and in such and such a road, the king sent immediately 
for the captain of that province, even though he be at court, and 
the captain apight be seized and his property taken if he, did not 


catch the thief. He adds in the sape way the Chief Bai wis 
obliged to give an account of the robberies in the capital and in 


81. Elliot, op. ett , IV, p. 112, 
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consequence very few thefts took place.) The Bailiff and the Pre- 
fect were different names of the same officer whom we may call 
in the modern political phraseology the Police Commissioner, the 
nügarika of Kautalya.* In the days of Déva Raya II he had his 
office opposite the mint at the capital. Under him there were 
12,000 policemen who were each paid by the government 30 panams 
per month.35 


«2 (But in the provinces of the empire where -the Nagankara 
system was in vogue, the Nayakas were made responsible for 
the preservation of peace in their respective areas.) They by 
themselves did not attend to the police duties, but appointed 
persons for the work and they were known as the kávalgürs. The 
origin of this system can be traced to the policy of setting a thief 
to catch a thief. These kaédalgars belonged generally to the crimi- 
nal tribes and they were required to prevent theft by their caste- 
men and restore the property stolen within their locality, for which 
service they were paid by assignments of land for their mainte- 
nance, The küfülgürs themselves appointed a talaiydri for each 
village under them. These local policemen were liable to be 
punished if they did not discharge their duties properly. For 
instance an epigraph at Tiruvorriyür in the Chingleput district 
mentions that some of agambadayars (servants ?), 48 in number, 
serving under the chief of Paduvür, lived in the village and pro- 
tected it for a long time, but later since they neglected their duties 
for reasons unexplained and caused much loss to the people, they 


had to be punished.** 


, , In certain places the kavalgars were responsible to the vil- 
‘lagers themselves. The villagers generally sold the right of 
policing, püdikdval as it was called. According to a damaged re- 
cord at Tennangudi in the Kulattür taluk of the Pudukkottai 
State, the residents of Annalvà$al in Vadakénadu sold the püdi- 
küval right in the village for 150 éakkürapanams Similarly 
when a few kallavélaikkürar sought refuge in an assembly com- 
posed of certain specified groups of people in Jambuke$varam and 
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Srirangam, they were assigned the duty of guarding their lands 
and lives from injury. In return for this they were permitted to 
collect from each family of the eighteen castes (padinen bhümi 
$amayattür) one panam annually and one ring on each marriage 
occasion. 


The influential men in a locality granted the right to the 
küvalgürs. Four landholders of Tirukkalakkudi in the Ramniad 
district granted to the watchmen of three villages the right of 
küval which consisted of one bundle of hay and one kuruni of 
paddy on each mā of their holdings to each group of these watch- 
men separately and of all other customary services (kéryakrama) 
due from their tenants? Sometimes the kéval rights were grant- 
ed to certain people as a reward for certain services rendered. For 
instance according to an inscription in the same village a certain 
Sáluva Nayaka and Appa Pillai found a suburban village ruined, 
the tenants having dispersed and new tenants being unwilling to 
come and settle. There being none to come forward and resettle 
the village, they sent for Sakkadévar Véttuvakkattan alias Saya- 
padaitángi and his brother SirukAttavan and also for the two agents 
of Tammaya Nayaka and declared that as these had got tenants 
for the village and resettled it, the first two would be given the 
right of padikdval over the particular village surrounding the - 
temple (tirumalai) receiving the customary donations and fees, 
after allowing common righis and cultivating and paying the usual 
dues to the temple such as kàftumüklkai, miéam, asupodu, mak- 


kalpéru, etc. They were also granted certain other rights and 
obligations. l 


An incomplete record at Tiruveñgaivāśal in the Kulattür taluk 
of the Pudukkottai State records, for example, the grant of püdi- 
kéval rights by the temple trustees and the reside 
vaéal to the chief of Irumbali 
village.’ 


nts of Tiruvengai- 
for -repairing the tank in their 


In some Parts of the empire the chief kdvalgar was known as 
the arasu kávalgàr. The ara$u küvalgàrs of Turaiyar, Ariyalür and 
Udaiyarpalaiyam were the Poligars of those places.9? 
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Many of the Poligars of South India held their estates 
on kāval tenure. The Bellary District Gazetteer states that the 
kdvalgérs were remunerated in the following manner: “The 
Kavalgars were highly paid officials and granted payments as 
follows: (i) a village rent free or at a very low quit rent, (ii) a 
certain portion of rent free land in every village under their juris- 
diction, (iii) an allowance in grain upon each plough or upon 
quantity of seed sown, (iv) an allowance in money paid by hus- 
bandmen on ploughs and by tradesmen on houses, shops and looms, 
(v) a small duty on goods passing through the country and (vi) a 
similar duty levied on fairs and weekly markets, on shroffs paid 
in money and other dealers (paid in kind) ".93 


As observed earlier the kévalgairs appointed talaiyüris in each 
of the villages under them who in return for the services they 
rendered were paid both in kind.and in cash, bésides being granted 


land free of rent. 


Thus it was largely the people themselves that made their own 
arrangements with’ regard to the police organisation. The gov- 
ernment maintained only a part of the police force, which 
we can classify as the city and district organisations. Though the 
police arrangement in the Vijayanagar empire was well adapted to 
the times, and ensured security in the empire, yet the way in 
which the kévalgars were punished for alleged crimes within their 
jurisdiction was too severe. But since the kévalgdrs themselves 
were generally very influential among the criminal tribes and 
could not but have had some control over the tribesmen, the 
arrangement had generally a wholesome effect. 


93. Bellary District Gazetteer, p. 187. 
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MILITARY ORGANISATION: WARFARE AND DIPLOMACY 


SECTION I 


Strength 


In the middle ages a.sirong aM was a necessary feature of 
à stable empire. And it was with the help of such a force that the 
small principality of Vijayanagar, founded on the banks of the 
Tungabhadra, successfully resisted the Muhammadan invasions 
from the north, and expanded into a vast empire. 


Generally the Indian armies „were large in size; and every 
foreign traveller who visited India was struck by their numbers, 
According to the accounts presented by Pliny and Plutarch, the 
army .of Candragupta Maurya consisted of 9,000 elephants, 39,000 
horses and 60,000 foot soldiers besides chariots. In the Vijayanagar 
empire too the army was large in size. FeriShta says that Bukka I 
assembled an army consisting of 30,000 horses, 3,000 elephants and 
100,000 foot when he advanced towards Adoni in A.D. 13662! 
Nicolo dei Conti who visited Vijayanagar in 1421 estimated the 
strength of the Hindu army at 90,000 men fit to bear arms? 
‘Abdur Razak, who visited the city twenty-one years later, records 
that the Vijayanagar army consisted of eleven lacs of men, 

(1,100,000) and more than 1,000 elephants, “ lofty as the hills and 
gigantic as demons.”4 Athanasius Nikitin, the Russian traveller 
who stayed at Kulburga between 1468 and 1474, describes the 
Vijayanagar army as consisting of 300 elephantg, 100,000 infantry 
and 50,000 horse, while that of Sultan Muhammad of Kulburga 
consisted of 575 elephants, 900,000 foot and 190,000 horse. Accord- 
ing to the accounts of Varthema there were 40,000 horsemen in 
Vijayanagar." Duarte Barbosa in giving an account of Vijayanagar 
says that the king kept at all times 900 elephants and more 'than 
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20,000 horses, and had more than 100,000 men both horse and foot 
to whom he gave pay.? The chronicle of Paes .also contains some 
interesting information about the Vijayanagar army. Referring to 
Krsnadéva Raya and his forces, Paes says: “This king has con- 
tinually a million fighting troops in which are included 35,000 
cavalry in armour ; all these are in his pay and he has these troops 
always together and ready to be despatched to any quarter when- 
ever such may be necessary.”® He says that the king once sent 
fifty captains with 150,000 soldiers amongst whom were many 
cavalry, and adds: “He (the king) has many elephants, and 
when the king wishes to show the strength of his power to any of 
his adversaries amongst the three kings bordering on his kingdom, 
they say that he puts into the field two million soldiers ; in 
consequence of which he is the most feared king of any in these 
parts.” 9 Nuniz estimates that the army which Krsnadeva Raya 
led to the battle of Raidfff in 1529 consisted of 703,000 foot, 32,600 
„horse and:551 elephants, besides the camp followers, merchants, 
and others, and “ an infinitude of people ” who joined him at a place 
close to Raicür.? The Rayavacakamu states that Krsnadéva Raya 
was followed in his campaigns against the Muhammadans by 
120 ghattams!! of elephants, 60,000 horse and 500,000 infantry in 
^a body.? According to the Krsnardyavijayamu, the strength of 
Krsna Raya’s army was 600,000 foot, 6,600 horse, and 2,000 
elephants. The army of Rama Raja was also large. According 
to Ferishta it consisted of 70,000 horse and 90,000 infantryl^ but 
if the anonymous chronicler is to be believed, it was even larger 
and was made up of 100,000 horse and 300,000 infantry. Couto 
and Faria y Sousa agree with the above accounts as to the number of 
horses, but estimate that the foot soldiers alone were more than 
six hundred thousand.1$ 
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10. Ibid. pp 147 ahd 326-27. 

11. The term ghattam which is i 
a contingent of war elepha 
consisted of ten elephants Kso 


Raya’s army. » 
BS ka Sarees, Ip: 113. 
13 | WHALES IBTA ^ 
(SCA, 2 ^ 
14, Briggs, | na Ki ms. git. 
15. lbid, pA414 \ A TANE 
to, p Sir y Sousa, II, E X32: referred to by Heras in 


16. Cou I, 
his dravidu Dynasty, 1, p} 200-201. 








tical with Sanskrit Ghata denotes 
ding to.the Raéyavicakamu, a ghattam 
re werd in all 1,200 animals in Krsnadéva 
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_ But it is not quite clear whether these huge forces constituted 
the imperial standing army at Vijayanagar or whether they in- 
cluded also feudfi levies. In the light of the figures of Duarte 
Barbosa who modestly estimates the strength of the trained armies 
of the Vijayanagar kings at 1001600, thé cavalry alone being 20,000, 
it is reasonable to infer that the exaggerated figures "of most of the 
foreign travellers do not indicate the normal strength of the forces 
which the kings generally maintained, but that of the forces that 
"were assembled in times of war. . For instance the huge army that 
‘marched to Raicür was made up not only of the regular troops but 
‘also of the war levies furnished by the feudal vassals. According 
to Nuniz, Krsnadéva Raya had a permanent force of fifty thousand 
paid soldiers amongst whom were six thousand horsemen, who 
comprised the palace guard. He had also with him two hundred 
horsemen who were a part of the palace guard, their duties being 
to be always with the king and ride with him. There were also 
in the king's service twenty thousand spearmen and shield bearers 
besides three thousand men to look after the elephants in the 
stables." The figures of Duarte Barbosa and Nuniz show that the 
standing army was a fraction of the large army called to the field 
ee battle. CThe Vijayanagar rulers depended on the irregulars 
who formed a very large portion of the army.!8 


Secrron II 
Recruitment 


jme Vijayanagar sovereigns adopted two different methods in 
the matter of recruitfhent to the army. The first was the direct one 
according to which the soldiers for the army were recruited directly 
by the kings and were maintained b p 
ı while the second was the indirec 


enn contingents were required to .be supplied to the imperial 
sovereign by the feudal vassals. While the former constituted the 
regular standing army of the state, the latter remained largely an 
irre ular force supplied by the feudatories at.Short noticey 
[^ a E w^ 
"e Recruitment forge 
great carey Duarte 

for the army, says: 


y them at their own expense; 
t method according to which 


e standing army of the kings was made with 
; arbosa, while describing how men were chosen 
The officials of war in choosing a man for the 


17. Swell, op. cit., p. 381. 


18.. See C H. y 
and 57 and jn, H. Payne, Scenes and, Characters from. Indian History, pp. 56 
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army strip him naked, and look at him to find out how tall he is, 
what is his name, in what land he was born, the names of his father 
and mother, and in this way he is appointed without leave being 
given him to go to his country and if he goes without leave 
and afterwards is captured, he is very evilly entreated.” 19 [ But 
pun quA for the army was made with great care, and 
discipline maintained with great rigour, yet \the soldiers br] 
allowed to live “according to their Swn lawW2? Nuniz, whe 
describing the army of Krsnadéva Raya which marched to Raicir, 
says that “all (the soldiers) were equally well afmed, each after 
his own fashion."?! The system of allowing the soldiers to live 
“according to tlg»; own Jaw” and equip themselves “each after 
his own fashion , had certain advantages which counter-balance 
the disadvantages ft must be admitted however that the ead 
of diverse groups and classes of soldiers in the imperial armies each 
following its own cusfom was not conducive to the enforcement of 
a uniform discipline ; among them. But it gave room for the display 
of patriotism of groups and communities or tribes Under that 
system the soldiers preserved intact their own tribal characteristics 
which gave them c"enter scope for the display of their valour in 
war. Such diversity in the laws and regulations governing the 
army organisation was surely conducive to the efficiency of the 
men at arms. It may be noted that such a classification of the forces 
on the basis of the tribes or clans to which the soldiers belong is in 
vogue even at the present day in the regiments of the British Indian 
armies.) BarlÓsa suggests, though he does not definitely say so, 
that it was only with very great difficulty that leave was granted 
to the soldiers. But such a policy could not have done much good 
to the imperial cause, for in such a case there could not have been 
much enthusiasm and love for war in them. 


e has been said the feudal Tevies constituted a large portion of 
the Vijayanagar army. The empire was divided into a large num- 
ber of dist¥icts each of which was granted to a chief in return for 
a fixed annual financial contribution and the supply of a specified 
quota of the military to the imperial house) Speaking of the feudal 
contingents in the Vijayanagar forceS, Nuniz says: “The 
kings of this .country are able to assemble as many 
soldiers as they want, as they have them there in their 
kingdom and have made wealth wherewith to pay them. 


19 Barbosa, €, p. 212. 

20 Ibid., p 212. 

21. Sewell. op. cit., p. $27, 
VA—18 
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This king Chita Rao has foot soldiers paid by his nobles, 
and they are obliged to maintain six 
that is six hundred thousand men, and twenty-four thousand horse 
which the same nobles are obliged to have.” 22 Many of the nobles 


also held some office or other under the crown. 


lakhs of soldiers, 


Nuniz gives a 


list of a few nobles who held office under Acyuta Raya, and the 
military contribution they were liable to: 


Name Infantry 
Salvanayque 30,000 
Ajaparcatimapa 25,000 
Gapanayque 20,000 
Lepapayque 20,000 
Narvara (the treasurer 

of the jewels) 12,000 
Chinapanayque 10,000 
Crisnapanayque 700 
Bajapanayque 10,000 
Mallapanayque 6,000 
Adapanayque 8,000 
Bajapanayque 10,000 


Cavalry 


3,000 
1,500 
2,500 
1,200 


600 
800 
500 
800 
400 
800 
1,000 


Elephants 


30 
40 
20 
28 


It is the same authority that gives us an idea of the strength 


of the contingents of a few nobles who follo 


to the battle of Raicür: 


Name Infantry 
The chief of the guard 30,000 
Trimbicara 50,000 
Timapanayque 60,000 
Adapanayque 100,000 
Condamara 120,000 
Comara 80,000 


Ogemdraho (the gover- 
nor of the city of 


Bisnaga) B 30,000 
Three eunuchs 40,000 
The betel page 15,000 
Comarberca 8,000 


22. Sewell, op. cit., p. 973. 
23. Ibid., pp. 384.89. 
94. Ibid., pp. 326-27. 


Cavalry 


1,000 
2,000 
3,500 
5,000 
6,000 
2,500 


1,000 
1,000 
200 
400 


wed Krsnadéva Raya 


Elephants 
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SG: was the king who settled the forces that these chiefs were 
to keep for the imperial house. But it would appear that the 
number of each of these was subject to revision by the king 
as occasions demanded For instance, though Adapalfayque was 
normally expected to maintain only 8,000 soldiers, 800 horses and 
30 elephants, he led to Raicür a force consisting of 100,000 foot 
soldiers, 5,000 horses and 50 elephants, which seems to show that 
the strength of the contingents to be supplied by the feudatories 
was sometimes increased on occasions of war.€ It must be admit- 
ted, however, that these officers seldom maintained the required 
quota of the military. "Nuniz affirms that Salvanayque acquired, 
much wealth because he never maintained the whole force?5 The 
kings had, however, the right to take away the property of these 
nobles.9 They seem to have at times acted despófically in dealing 
with their nobles with regard to their military obligations. Adapa- 
nayque, for instance, was forced to bring to the battlefield a force 
which was many times larger than what he was normally expected 
to supply, and this must have made him enlist for his contingents 
men and animals that could not have seen a battle. In that 
ease the existence of such irregülars in the Vijayanagar armies 
must have made them weak in spite of their large size.) Here the 
remarks of Irvine are apposite. Writing on Indian" armies in ge- 
neral he says: “Until the middle of th hteenth century, 
when the French and the English had demonstfated the vast supe- 
riority of disciplined infantry, the Indian foot soldier was little 
more than a night watchman, and guardian over baggage either in 
camp gr on the line of march."7 Though evidently this may be 
an exaggerated picture of the weakness of the Hindu military 
camp, it can well hold good of the irregulars in the Hindu armies. 


(From the above list, it may be doubted that, in fixing the 
strength of the forces each noble was required to supply to the 
limperial house, there was no definite proportion or principle 
followed, and that the proportion in which “one lord was required 

o supply his contingent of foot soldiers, horses and elephants, 
had no bearing on the proportion of the forces supplied by an- 
other. } Condamara, for instance, supplied 120,000 foot soldiers, 
6,000 horse and 60 elephants, while the chief of the guard led a 
force of 30,000 infantry, 1,000 horses and six elephants. But the 
evidence at our disposal does not admit of an easy solution for this 


25. Ibid., p. 385. 
26. Ibid. i 
27. Army of the Mughals, p. 57. 
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question It is not, however, likely that the Vijayanagar kings 
would have acted as despots with regard to the fixing of 
the strength of the contingents from the feudal vassals, for though 
at times of war each of them might have been required to supply 
a larger quota of the military, yet during the normal periods of 
peace and quiet in the empire, it is reasonable to suppose that some 
principle was followed, for the empire, if maintained by such force 
and oppression, could not have flourished for three centuries suc- 
cessfully resisting the Muhammadan aggressions. } 


This class of feudatories who were bound by ties of military 
service to the king are said to have held lands of the king on an 
amaram?s tenure and were hence known in the epigraphs as the 
amaranüyakas. There are a very large number of inscriptions 
which record the grant of lands to lords for military service. From 
the general nature of their military obligations it would appear 
that they were responsible for the supply of foot "Soldiers, horses 
and elephants for the wars. These amaTams were resumable by 
the grantor if the stipulated service was not rendered. Neither 
the inscriptions nor the literature of the period give us àn idea of, 

.the number of soldiers, horses and elephants each amaranāyaka 


was required to supply? But they differed widely in their 
status and obligatigns.30 


These military vassals gave their lands to minor chiefs on 
similar terms of military service.) The prevalence of such a system 
is indicated by an inscription in the Pudukkéttai State) A record 
at Ünaiyür in that State registers a grant of land by Vengalappa 
Visay&layadéva, chief of Süraikkudi, to one Kurundan alias 
Terinjuvetti, commander of the army at Kurundampirai, a Padazp- 
parru. The commanders were asked to pay the dues from their 
lands to the above chief and serve in his army 31 


"s Mention may also be made of the subordinate kings who were 
bound to do military service to the emperor. They were semi- 


28. Amaram means land or revenue granted by a chief to his retainers 
for military service (Tamil Lexicon, Vol. 1, p. 102). 

29. Wilson suggests that each holder of an"'amaram was the commander 
of a thousand foot (Indiam Glossary, p. 21). 

90. One record mentions a dalavay ‘of Krsnadéva Raya who held some 


e in the Hassan sthala for his amara padeya n&yakatana. (E.C., V, Hn. 
3). 


The term literally interpreted means the Nayakship of his own amara 
91. LP.S., 743. 
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independent rulers in their respective kingdoms, but owed alle- 
giance to the imperial house, Such were the kings of Bankpur, 
Gerasope, and a few others) Nuniz says that they received no 
special respect at the imperial court in spite of their semi-indepen- 
dence. Speaking of some of them he says: “The kings who 
are subject are these, besides this king of Bengapor, namely the 
king of Gasopa, and the king of Bacanor and the king of Calecu 
and he of Batecala, and these when they come to the court of 
Bisnaga are not held in higher esteem than any other captains 
either by the king or by any other nobles.”32 But they received 
one concession from the impéfial court, namely they were not 
compelled to go to court unless they were summoned.33 


There yas a special force at the capital which Nuniz calls the 
“King’s guard", which consisted of foot soldiers, horses and 
elephants. ¥We do not know the strength of this force. But it 
seems to Have been large, for Nuniz says: “The king (Krsna- 
déva Raya) took of his guard six thousand horse and forty 
thousand foot, the pick of all his kingdom, men with shields, 
archers, and three hundred elephants io the battle of Raicūr.”% 
To this group belonged two hundred hófsemen whom we may call 
the gentlemen troopers at the imperial service. They attended on 
the king always, and were obliged to ride with him. After the 
king had mounted, he would count the two hundred horsemen, 
and whoever was missing was liable to be severely punished and 
his property confiscated. {These gentlemen troopers were paid by 
the king, but were not granted lands 32 We can well compare 
these gentlemen troopers with the Ahadis of the Mughal court, 
who always attended on the emperor, and owed allegiance to him 
and to no one else. A higher standard of efficiency and general 
worth was set up for an Ahadi than for an ordinary horseman.99 
It is possible that the same higher standard might have begn ex- 
pected of this group of cavalry of the Vijayanagar kings." j 


55. Sewell, op. cit., p. 374. 
33. Ibid. 

34. Ibid., p. 327. 

35. Ibid, pp 371-2. 


36. J.LH., IX, p. 288. ; : 
37. It would be interesting in this connection to note that in some respects 


these horsemen and attendants of the king bear also some resemblance to the 
omrahs of the Mughal court. Bernier describing the omrahs says: “Every omrah 
at court is obliged, under a certain penalty, to repair twice a day to the assem- 
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Nuniz speaks of another class of “ captains” who were in the 
service of the king. -Here the chronicler himself is not clear. He 
says: “During his (the king’s) feasts and the almsgiving to 
his temples all these captains who are thus like réfiters must always 
attend the court, and of those whom this King has always about 
him and by whom he is accompanied in his court there are more 
than two hundred. These are obliged always to be present with 
the King, and must always maintain the full number of soldiers 
according to their obligations, for if he finds that they have a less 
number they were severely punished and: their estates confisca- 
ted. These nobles are never suffered to settle themselves 
in cities or towns because they would there be beyond regch of 
his hand; they only go thither sometimes ”.38 Apparently Nuniz 
here confuses between the feudal vassals who had certain military 
obligations to perform to the king and who were granted estates 
on a military tenure and their agents who were required 
to be always at the capital. We have no other evidence to show 
that these “captains” were forced to stay at the capital. But 
there are a large number of inscriptions which, coming as they do 
from the different parts of the empire, refer to the grants made by 
the nàyakas from the districts which had been granted to them for 
military service, though we also meet with a few epigraphs which 
record grants by the agents of these na@yakas. Nuniz himself 
says: “Those who are in the city and those who are away each 


bly for the purpose of paying his respects to the king, at ten or eleven o'clock 
in the morning, when he is there seated to dispense justice, and at six in the 
evening. An omrah must also in rotation keep guard in the fortress once 
every week during four and twenty hours 

excursion in his paleky 
disabled by age, 


DL 


institution and that the Hindu court 
dmitted that the similarity of*the two 
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maintains a secretary "9? and thereby indicates that some were away 
from the capital. Thus it is evident that Ntfhiz confuses between 
the feudal chiefs and their agents. It is only the latter that were 
permanently staying at the capital. That these “captains” who 
were the “rMiters” kept their agents at the capital at all times, 
even in times of peace, with their respective tributary contingents, 
will become clear from the following illustration. It was often 
the imperial policy that was followed in the provinces of 
the empire. Madura for instance was divided into seventy-two 
pülaiyams each of which was granted to a pàlaiyagár who was 
required to make a fixed financial contribution, and supply a 
definite quota of the military to the Nayak ruler of Madura. 
Besides these obligations each of them was required to maintain 
a certain number of troops at the capital for guarding one of the 
seventy-two bastions of the fort at Madura. The pélaiya- 
gars „appointed their own men at the capital; and each 
of these agents stood a hostage for the loyalty of his 
master to the Nayak ruler. The same system could well have 
obtained at the imperial court of Vijayanagar. Thus the ‘eaptains,. 
who according to Nuniz had always to attend the court, main- 
tained the full number of soldiers according to obligations and 
were not allowed to settle in cities or towns, were in all likelihood 
the military agents of the “renters” and not the “renters” them- 
selves. Here the words “more than two hundred " signifying not 
only the renters, but also their agents is of some ‘special interest. 
Let tory cod d rg eds def, 1 yt osta ert 

Thus recruitment to the Vijayanagar army was done in 

“a variety of ways, for the forces were required for different pur- 


poses, and perhaps each class ofthe forces which was recruited 


for a particular purpose could not be engaged in any other duty. 


It would be interesting to examine here the considerations 
that weighed in the recruitment to the Xrmy. (In Vijayanagar the 
Brahmans occupied an important place in the army. They were 
not only placed in charge of fortresses but were also appointed 
to lead the armies) Krsnadéva Raya insists on the fact that the 
Brahmans alone should be placed in charge of fortresses. He says: 


“The king can lay his, hand on his breast and sleep peacefully 
es of his fortresses such Brahmans 


who appoints as mas 
| us “The services of a Brahman 


as are attached to himself.” . - e 
are also (quite) necessary. So it is fit that he gives them charge 


39. Ibid., p. 374, 
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of well-filled fortresses and well-equipped forces and land” 4¢ 
Discussing in another* place why the Brahmans should be placed 
in charge of fortresses, he observes: “ Entrust your forces to such 
Brahmans (generals) as you are best acquainted with. Do not 
keep them weak but give them such strong forces ‘that they can 
be devoid of fear from enemies . . . . because a Brahman would 
stick to his post even in times of danger and would continue in 
service though reduced to becoming a subordinate to a Ksatriya or 
a Sidra. It is always advisable for a king to take a BrahnYÉn as 
his officer."4 i The history of Vijayanagar abounds with many 
‘instances where Brahmans were either generals or provincial 
' Viceroys." Sàyfna, the brother of the great minister Mádhavà- 
cárya, Madanna, Lakkanna, and Saluva Timma are good instances 
Hin point. "The Brahmans apart from being generals of forces 
[and lords of forts were leaders of contingents in the wars] This 
is borne out by the evidence of a valuable inscription at Tiruk- 
kadaiyür in the Tanjore district dated Vaigya (Vrsa, A.D. 1521-22?) 
in the reign of Krsnadéva Raya. The record states that a certain 
Brahman named Apatsaháyan of Tirukkadiyür took part in the 
war against Iráccür (Raicür in Bijapur) and pleased king 
Krsnadéva , Ràya.? These pieces of evidence definitely sho 
that àn the Vijayanagar days Brallfaans took part in the wars 
. both as guardians of fortresses and leaders of armies. According 
to the account of Barbosa, among the men at arms were 
many knights who gathered at the imperial court from various 
lands to get their pay. His statement “ nevertheless (they) do not 
cease to live according to their own laws”,*3 also suggests that 
there were in the Vijayanagar armies soldiers trom many commu- 
nitiés in the empire. Mhe account of Paes shows that there were 
also Muhammadan soldiers in the Vijayanagar armies.4| 


i 
1 


“s Section III 


Divisions of the Army 


| Qn ancient India the army was divided into four divisions, name- 
ly, infantry, cavalry, elephants and war c ariots. But gradually the 


40. Amukta, canto IV, vv. 261 and 285. 
41, Ibi, vv. 207 and 217. 

42. 47 of 1906; Rep., 1907, para 59. 

43. Barbosa, l, p. 232. 

44. Sewell, op cit., p. 277. 
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chariots fell out of use, and by the days of Sri Harsa they had 
disappeared. e Vijayanagar epigraphs refer only to the other 
three divisions.} A record of A.D. 1347 in the Sorab taluk of the 
Shimo$4 district mentions, for instance, that the army of the 
Kadamba king was composed of horsemen, elephants and foot- 
soldiers.55 The Bitragunta grant of Sangama II mentions him as the 
lion to the troops of the furious elepHants of the lords of elephants 
and horses and men. Ibn Batüia. the Muhammadan traveller, 
says that the ruler of Hinawr (Honavar), Sultan Jalal-ad-Din, who 
was a tributary of Haryab (Harihara I), had an army composed 
of horses and“foot.47 We have no reference to the chariots in that 
period. ut artillery as a division of the army came into existence 
in the later Vijayanagar days thus making the division again fou). 


But Saletore affirms that the Vijayanagar armies consisted of 
six divisions. He says: “The Vijayanagar rulers...... uninten- 
tionally followed the. mediaeval precept of Sukra*® rather than the 
classical injunctions which restricted the forces to the four well 
known names,” and quotes the authority of an inscription of Déva 
Raya I and the Bakhair of Rama Raja to support his contention.” 
The inscription under reference states that “he (Déva Raya I) 
having for a long time carried out a fierce military expedi- 
tion by order of his father king Harihara accompanied by the six 
components of the army, reached quickly the city.”59 But it must 
be remarked that it is difficult to infer from the reference to the 
_six “components” in this inscription that the Vijayanagar armies 
were divided into six divisions. The epigraph merely states that 
there were six kinds of armies (vidham) and not six divisions 
(anga). The Raghuvamáa of Kalidasa mentions six kinds of 
‘armies. It is said that Raghu with a desire to conquer the direc- 


45 E.C., VIII, Sb. 375 


46. E, III, p. 33. 
47. Ibn Batüta, The Broadway Travellers Edn., p 231. 
48. Sukra says “The king should have his. infantry four times the 


cavalry, bulls one-fifth of his horse, camels ane-eighth, elephants one-fourth 
of the camels, chariots half of the elephants and cannon twice the chariots.” 
(Sukreniti, IV, vii, 1. 41, p. 128; Soc. and Pol. Life ın the Vij. Emp., 
I, p. 420). But curiously enough Sukra mentions seven and not six. 
Saletore tries to overcome the difficulty by remarking, “but in reality Sukra 
sanction to two of the parts already mentioned as auxi- 
liaries by Kautilya—bulls and camels and introduced one new feature— 
artillery—which was unknown to the age of the Arthaáastra, Ibid., I, p. 420). 

49. Soc. and Pol. Life in the Vij. Emp, I, p 421. 

50, Nel. Ins., I, pp. 4 and 7, 

VA—19 
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tions started with his six kinds of armies! Here the armies refer. 
red to are the hereditary (maula), mercenary (bhrtaka), belong- 
ing to guilds (Sreni), those of an ally (mit¥a), those of an enemy, 
(amitra), and those of forest tribes (dtavi¥. The Vijayanagar ins- 
cription in question seems to refer to such variety of the forces 
that made up the Hindu army and not to its divisions. The Bakhair 
of Rama Raja gives a detailéd account of the Hindu forces on the 
battle-field of Raksas Tarigdi, and says that there were in them 
large hosts of horses, camels, elephants, artillery, bullé and foot 
soldiers? Though the Vijayanagar armies consisted of these six 
parts, we do not know if they were engaged in the wars.) The 
camels and bulls must have been only auxiliaries of the main 
forces that fought in the battle. Nuniz while describing the Hindu 
forces that marched to the battle of Raicür says that there were in 
them many sumpter-mules, asses and oxen, which carried all the 
supplies and many other burdens such as tents and other things.5? 
Thus these served only as auxiliaries of the main armies. In ‘the 
face of such data it is difficult to agree with Saletore in his asser- 
tion that there were six divisions in the Vijayanagar armies. 


€» y eher: (A large portion of the armies was made up of 


l 
iLoot-so diers.) The argengss was due perhaps to the fact thata 


they consisted of the Vei$yas and the SüMfas if the injunctions of 
Kautalya had been followed in that period with regard to the 


recruitment to the armies. As for the dress of the Vijayanagar 


foem Ferifhta says that they generally went to the battlefield 
' “ quite naked and had their 


bodies anointed with oil to prevent 

bod being easily seized.”5°Y But Paes, while describing the review 
of the forces by the king, says that their dress was very rich with 

“many colours56 But such a glowing description of the splendid 
appearance and armaments of the troops only suggests that the 
soldiers appeared in the best of their dress on such ceremonial 
occasions as the review of the forces by the king. And it is only 
likely that the common soldiers were dressed very lightly in the 
battle-fields.57 The weapons of warfare used by the Vijayanagar 


51. Canto IV, v. 27, 
See Saletore, op. cit., I, pp. 417-18. 
53. Sewell, op. cit, p. 333. 
54. Arthasástra, Bk. TX, ch. 2. 
. Briggs, The Rise, III, p. 137. 
- Sewell, op cit., p. 271. 


97. See Sewell, ibid., p. 277 and fn. 2, where he says: "I have seen on seve- 
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soldiers were swords, arches, bows and arrows, daggers, battle- 
axes with the shafts, musquets, blunderbusses, javelins, Turkish 
bows, bombs, spears and fire missiles,58 short swords and poignards, 
which were in girdles.’ The Madhuravifatjam and the Séluva- 
bhyudayam mention the use of such weapons as Sastra (dagger, 
sword), $arüsana (arrow. ), asi " (sword), , karina (a kind of spear), 
katharikastram (a kind of arrow), karntukam (bow), and mudgara 
(hammer, hammer-like weapon). -The soldiers also used 
‘the phalaka (shield) as a protection against the arrows of the 
enemies. At times a leather shield (carmadhdrana) was also 
used. Speaking about the shields Nuniz says that they were so 
large that there was no need for armour to protect the body.9! The 
inscriptions also refer to the use of such weapons as the axe,$? and 
dagger. From the illustration, in the third volume of the Epi- 
graphia Carnatica, of a few weapons of war depicted on the vira- 
gals or memorial stones to heroes killed in some fight probably in 
1419, we can infer that big knives were used for executing persons, 
and that swords were also used by the army in those days.9* 


2. Cavalry: ( The next important division of the army was 
the cavalry. In fact the Vijayanagar kings were so strong in their 
cavalry and able to win success in many of the wars only with its 
help that they were generally called the asvapatis Krsnadéva Raya 
himself says that he won a battle against the Sultan of Bidar with 
the help of the horses.95 "The foreign policy of the kings was great- 
ly influenced by their kéen desire to get a good supply of horses 
from Ormuz. The pursuit of such a policy was necessitated by the 


ral occasions bodies of men collected together at Vijayanagar and the neigh- 
bourhood dressed and armed in a manner which they assured me was tradi- 
tional They wore rough tunics and short drawers of cotton stained to a 
rather dark red brown colour admirably adapted for forest work, but of a 
deeper hue than our English Khaki. They grimly assured me that the colour 
concealed to a great extent the stains of blood from wounds." 

58. Ibid., p. 277 

59. Ib:d., pp. 304 and 328. 

60. Madhurüvijayam, canto II, vv. 2 and 3. Saluvdbhyudayam, canto IV, 
vv. 14, 15, 17, 43; canto VI, vv. 22 and 24. 
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fact that the Carnatic horses were weak and lean and hence not 
able to bear fatigue) 


About the expenditure of a king, Krsnadéva Raya says: “ The 
expenditure of money which is utilised in buying elephants and 
horses, in feeding them, in maintaining soldiers, in the worship of 
Gods and Brahmans and in one’s own enjoyment can never be 
called an_expenditure.’®’ In another place he suggests that the 
king should spend half of his income.in the maintenance of the 
army (of which the expenditure om"horses formed a large part).68 
Krsnadéva Raya, for instance, purchased every year thirteen 
thousand horses of Ormuz and country-breds, and kept for himself 
the best ones.®9 The Vijayanagar kings valued the horses so much, 
that, if Nuniz may be believed, Saluva Narasirnha “took them 
dead or alive at three for a thousand pardaos, and of those that 
died at sea they brought him the tail only, and he paid for it just 
as if it had been alive."? Though this is perhaps an exaggeration, 
it shows the great value the Vijayanagar kings placed on horses. 
According to the account of Barbosa the price of the horses ranged 
from 400 to 600 cruzados.7! Nuniz, however, gives different prices 
for them. In one place he says that they were purchased at 434 
horses per thousand pardaos,?2 while elsewhere he remarks that 
they were selling at the rate of twelve to fifteen for a thousand 
pardaos.73 Hence as Dames suggests the price of the horse seems 


to have varied between £78 and 26, or 1170 and 390 in Indian 
rupees.** 


(these horses were branded with the king’s mark and given 
over"to horsemen with the *hecessary provisions for every month, 
and when they died the maintainer of the dead horse was obliged 
to take the piece of skin containing the king’s mark to the Chief 
Master of the horse so that another was given in its place] Each 


66. Scott, Ferishta; see Sewell 
67. Amukta., canto IV, v. 262 
68. Ibid, v. 238. 

69. Sewell, op. ct., pp. 381-2. 
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knight was given one horse for his own riding, a groom and a slave 
girl for his service and the necessary daily supplies. If he did 
not maintain it properly he was deprived of his horse and given 
another which was of an inferior quality.” 


The horses were fully caparisoned, had plates on their fore- 
heads, and the cavalrymen wore quilted tunics made of layers of 
stony raw leather and furnished with iron plates which made them 
strong, and had their umbrellas of state held over their head."" 


46 3.¢ Elephants : ( wtephants were of great use in ancient and; 
mediaeval warfare, and the Vijayanagar kings used them largely in 
their battles) Abdur Razak affirms that there were in the court 
of Déva Raya II more than thousand elephants “lofty as hills and 
gigantic as demons."/$ According to Nikitin large scythes were 
attached to the trunks of the elephants, and they carried each a 
citadel in which were twelve men in armour with guns and 
arrows,? but Varthema would have us believe that each elephant 
carried qnly six men, and had long swords attached to its trunk in 
battle.8° )With these may be compared the description of Nuniz. 
He says that from the howdahs of the war elephants fought four 
men on each side of them, and that on their tusks were fastened 
sharp knives with which they did great harm.8! Paes too says that 
three or four persons used to fight from the back of the war jele- 
phants, and he describes the elephants as covered with caparison 
of velvet and gold and bells and that on their heads were painted 
faces of giants and other kinds of great beasts.9?? 


3A. Artillery: i Artillery had no great importance in the 
wars of ancient d mediaeval South India. It was only 
in the Vijayanagar days that it made its appearance on 
the scenes of battle It would be interesting to examine here when 
exactly gun powder began to be used in South India. In describ- 
ing the battle of 1368 fought between Bukka I and the Bahmani 
Sultan, the T'ohfut-us-Salütin mentions gun carriages and batter- 
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ing rams® Briggs surmised that it was possible that the Muham- 
madans might have procured the guns in 1368 from the west as 
they had been used by Edward III eighteen years earlier at the 
battle of Cressy.84 Thus if the Muhammadan work is to be 
believed it is reasonable to infer that guns were used in 1368. But 
the works of ancient Niti literature show that the Hindus were 
acquainted with the use of guns. Sukracarya, for instance, men- 
tions them. The date of Sukra is a matter of doubt but though 
he is considered to be a mediaeval writer the fact that he refers to 
the guns shows that they were in use in that period. 


(Epigraphical evidence also indicates the use of fire-arms and 
guns in the Vijayanagar period.) An inscription in the Sagar taluk 
in the Shimoga district dated A.D. 1441(?) records that one Mahà- 
prabhu Bayica Gavuda was supplying gum powder to the Nadan- 
giri nad Raja.86 The use of guns in the Vijayanagar period is also 
proved by the evidence of the chronicle of Nuniz. According to 
his account several cannons were taken by Krsnadéva Raya to 
Raicür for the battle?" In the Amuktamdlyada the same emperor 
speaks of the fortresses "which are garrisoned and provided with 
engines ", which may have included guns.88 


Section IV 


"The March and the Fight 


From the literature and epigraphs of the period we get some 
interesting details about the declaration of wars, the march of the 
armies and the fight of the forces. j 


Barbosa says that the king decided in his Council as to the 
necessity for his goipg to the battle S? Nuniz also. mentions the 
Council of Krsnad@¥a Raya which he consulted before he under- 
took his campaigns against the Sultan of Bijapur.” 
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The kings first declared war against the enemies. ) The Sáluvàá- 
bhyudayam for instance says that Narasimha resolved to set out on 
an expedition of conquest of Udayagiri and ordered a public an- 
nouncement of the resolve.?! ( Just before the starting of the expe- 
dition the feudal vassals were summoned to the court and were 
given rich pre ents.) They were also entertained at a banquet at 
the capital.?? Then an advance army was sent into the enemy’s 
territory.|Krsnadeva Raya is said to have asked a part of his force 
to proceed to a distance of three ümadas (thirty miles) into the 
enemy’s territories and gather from there men, cattle, sheep and 
goats that they may not be available to the enemy. This is in a 
way confirmed by Nuniz who in describing the advance troops 
that went to Raicür says: “Three or four leagues in front of this 
multitude go some fifty, thousand men who are like scouts; they 
have to spy out the country in front and always keep at a dis- 
tance ”.94\The king himself started a little later. Before he started 
he made his offerings and performed sacrifices?" Barbosa gives a des- 
criptive account of how the king started for his wars. According to 
him on the appointed day the king went to an open space mounted on 
an elephant or a palanquin as if for his pleasure, along with his 
horsemen and footmen and many elephants drawn up in a line all 
richly dressed. ‘He then mounted a horse and shot an arrow in 
the direction of the country with which he was about to wage war. 
He then gave out in how many days he would be starting for the 
war. ' 


"These preliminaries over, the forces started on the march. 
There were no forced marches then as in later times. If Barbosa 
can be believed, they marched only three leagues a day, and soon 
after the day's march was over, they built a town of straw on some 
open space, and erected houses arranged in streets where they 
halted for three days, after which they again proceed to the next 
camping ground. They marched at that rate until they reached 
the appointed place.’ 


The temporary camp of the king and his soldiers presented tlie 
appearance more of a festive city than of a military camp.) All the 


91.. S. K. Aiyangar. Sources, p. 91. 
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cafnp was divided into many streets; and therë were markets in 
them, where could be had all the necessaries of life and eVen luxu- 
ries like diamonds and precious stones for sale. There were also 
professional hucksters and craftsmen in the armies. The king him- 
self stayed in the tent specially erected for him surrounded by a 
great hedge of thorns, with only one entrance. The guards who 
were outside were on their watch duty all through the night at 
fixed'spots. There were also spies at work who patrolled all night 
through the camp and watched to see if they could catch any 
: spies. (There were a large number of public women, who, in the 
larmy that marched to Raicür, numbered twenty thousand.| In the 
‘armies there were also thousands of men with water-skins who 
, sought water for the fighting men lest they should die of thirst. 
"There were also many merchants in the armies with all 
` supplies.99 The presence of merchants in the armies is also 
indicated by the evidence of epigraphy. An incomplete inscription 


at Tirumalai in the Chittore distriet mentions a merchant in an 
army.109 


We have not got enough details to form any correct idea about 
the fighting arrangements of the forces. Nuniz tells us that Krsna- 
déva Raya ‘divided his army into seven wings’ at the battle of Rai- 
cür.!! In the battle of Raksas Tangdi the Hindu army was divided 
into three wings—the right was in the charge of Tirumala, the left 


in the charge of Venkatàdri while the centre was commanded by 
Rama Raja himself102 


The army was divided into many units. According to the 
Rémarajiyamu, when Bukka Raju Rama Raju marched against 
the fort of Kandanavélu (Kurnul) which was then in the occupa- 
tion of Savài (the Adil KHan) and laid siege to it, each unit of 
his army is said to have consisted of one elephant, twenty horses, 
sixty archers, sixty swordsmen and sixty spearmen. ere were 


3,500 such units. + But we do not know whether the numbers are 
gccurate,102 


From the inscriptions of the period we learn something about 
the methods of fight prevalent in those days.!9& Hand to hand 
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fight seems to hawe been in vogue. A record says that S&luva^ 
Narasimha snatched a sword (kathüári) from a warrior in the 
course of a hand to hand fight and that on account of this he was 
called Kathari Saluva.™ The Madhurávijayam also describes such 
a hand to hand fight which took place outside the Rajagambhira 
‘fort between Kampaņa and the Sambuvaraya chief who was the 
lord of that region.106 


[A practice peculiar to the wars of the period was that of settj 
firey to the temporary cities made for the army on the route of its 
march. Barbosa mentions the practice, but curiously enough he 

$says that the king issued a proclamation ordering the whole city 
to be set fire to except the palaces, fortresses, temples and' the 
houses of certain lords that were not thatched, so that all men might 
attend with their wives, sons, and households. Dames has shown 
how ridiculous this statement of Barbosa is, and says that it was 
evidently the interpolation of an intelligent copyist and adds that 
what Barbosa said was, " not that the king set fire to his capital, 
but that when he was on the march before starting for the next 
camping ground, he had the temporary town of grass huts which 
had been erected for the accommodation of his army burnt."108 

_The inscriptions do not throw any direct light on this interesting 
question, 109 


kind of fight called sémbram. It states that the Mahànayakücárya having a 
mind to see a fight with left foot advanced and the right foot in the sīmbräni 
fashion, one Cennappa fighting against Canda Bova ın front of bis master in a 
battle at Nàgàrjunakóte died and went to the feet of the Gods in the world 
of Gods. The exact phrase used in the inscription is yedada kala saci balada 
kala sámbrüni rana. It is not however found in the Kanarese text but is sup- 
plied by Rice. The Kanarese text has svambrüm rana, and there is nothing 
to justify the addition of the word ‘fashion’ It seems to refer to a battle 
fought at a place probably called Svambràni. (See E.C., XI, Ck. 42). 

105. M.A.R. 1925, No. 111. However the title Kathaári was borne by the 
Saluvas even before the time of Narasimha. 
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| Krsnádeva Raya suggests that the kings must not go per- 
sonally into the enemy country, and that "it is meet that he ap- 
points one of his lords and sends him on the business."!? | Barbosa 
says that the king of Vijayanagar seldom went to war himself 
‘but sent his captains and armies! It is likely that the kings did 
‘not\lead expeditions unless they were driven to that neces- 
isity.J Acyuta Raya, for instance, though he takes credit for the 
subjugation of many of his provinces, yet does not seem to have 
taken the field himself. When Cellappa's rebellion was being put 
down he was spending his tifne in the company of scholars at 
Srirangam.42 But curiously enough Krsnadéva Raya was in this 
respect an exception to his own maxim. ‘Even to quell a small re- 
bellion he took the field in person. 


From the Ràüyavücakamu we learn that with the commission 
given to a general to lead the forces were also given betel and nut. 
Krsnadéva Raya, having heard from his spies of the atrocities com- 
mitted by the Muhammadans in his dominions, summoned .from 
among his amaranüyakam generals the chief Pemmasáni Rama- 
linga, and asked his advice as to how he was to act under the cir- 
cumstances. Ramalinga assured the king that if he should be en- 
trusted with the commission he could rout the enemy in no time. 
Krsnadéva Raya approved of the idea, and presented him with betel 
and nut in token of his leadership in the attack.113 


During the course of the fight, if the kings led the armies, 
they themselves encouraged the soldiers to fight or in 
their absence appointed men for the purpose. Ferishta 
says that Bukka I asked the Brahmans to deliver ser- 
mons to his troops on the merit of slaughtering the Muham- 
madans, for they were the destroyers of the Hindu temples and 
their images and the slaughterers of cows.114 When Krsna- 
déva Raya saw that his forces had been made to take to their 
heels by the Muhammadans in the initial stages of the battle of 
Raicür, he rebuked his soldiers for their cowardice, and encourag- 
ed them by saying that since all of them had to die some day, they 
should meet their death boldly at the battlefield as was their 
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custom.45 In the battle of Raksas Tangdi, Tirumala, the 
brother of Rama Raja, lost one of his eyes and fled from the 
battlefield. When the latter heard this, his anger knew no bounds, 
and in order to encourage his troops he remounted his horse, and 
shouting several times “ Gorida, Gorida !” charged the allied armies 
with his men.!1$ 


Section V 


The Fort and the Siege 


‘In the wars of the middle ages förts played a prominent part.] 
No province was without a few forts where were stationed military 
contingents to guard the country from external aggression and 
put down internal rebellion. Even in the days of the Mahrattas 
the forts were of immense use in times of war. They were 
strongly garrisoned; and it was only at enormous cost and con- 
siderable loss of life, not to speak of the tediously long months 
and years spent, that many of them were reduced by the Mughals. 
The Vijayanagar kings too realised the necessity and the use- 
fulness of forts. ‘They constructed many such where they did not 
exist. An epigraph at the fort of Gutti in the Anantapur district 
describes the Gutti Durga as the nave, of the wheel of the 
sovereignty over the whole earth of the illustrious king Bukka.!? 


{ The forts can be classified under four heads. They are the 
sthala durga. (fort built on land), jala durga (fort surrounded by 
water), giri durga «hill fort?) and vanadurga (fort buit in the 
midst of forests) ave (It was not all places that had forts. The capital 
and certain places in the empire had forts. The other kinds of 
fortifications were the forests and mountains. They warded off- 
trouble from enemies and robbers. That forests were reared near 
the fortresses on the frontiers of the empire’ is also shown 
by the evidence of the Amuktamélyada,) in which Krsna- 
déva Raya says: "Increase the forests that are near 
your frontier fortress (gadideéa) and destroy alt those that 
are [in the middle of your territory. Then alone you 
will Not have trouble from robbers.” |°? Paes also remarks that 

- 
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there were fortresses on the frontiers of the Vijayanagar empire 
and that forests were reared near them. He says that on the east 
of the two kingdoms of Vijayanagar and Orissa there were very 
dense forests which formed a strong fortress on both sides.!20 


Forts were erected also in the regions newly conquered or 
where there were certain rebellious tribes! The epigraphs of the 
period refer to the pgdaippeex, which literally means a military 
station or a cantonment For instance an inscription of A.D. 1406 
found at Kiranür in the Pudukkéttai State mentions that the place 
was a padazpparrw.?! Invariably there.was a fort in each of these 
military centres where some military were stationed. Evidently for 


the maintenance of these forts a charge called the kéttai panam 
was collected from the people.!22 


From the inscriptions of the period we get some glimpse of the 
parts of the forts. They were the moat, the rampart, the flag-staff, 
the parapet, the bastions and breast works.!23 The importance of 
the bastion is thus indicated in an inscription. It states that one 
Siüga Raja erected the bastion named Ràjagambhira and called 
it the indispensable bastion (avasarada kottala) 324 There were also 
special bastions for placing cannon.?5 A few of the more import- 
ant and strategical places seem 1o have had two forts. An inscrip- 
tion in the Mālūr taluk in the Kolàr district records for instance 
that Singa Raja by order of Gdpa Raja erected both the inner and 
the outer forts in Tékal in A.D. 1434228 A few forts had two lines 
of fortifications. The Tékal fort was one such. An epigraph in 
the same Malür taluk records that during the time of Déva, Raya 
Maharaya and when Gópa Raya was ruling the Tékal city Singa 
Raja had the two lines of fortificatiqns Puilt.127 Many of the forts 
had towers also. According to an inscription in the Hiriyūr taluk 

of the Chitaldrug district, four towers were constructed for the fort 
at Kandaballi!?3 The fort was generally a town in itself. There 
were colonies for the various castes within it. An epigraph at 
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Tiruvadi in the South Arcot district dated A.D. 1536-37 refers to a 
Brahman street within the fort of the place.!29 References like 
this to such streets lead us to think that each caste had a sepa- 
rate quarter in the fort. Many of the forts seem to have had tem- 
ples within them. For instance an inscription at Candragiri dated 
A.D. 1537 mentions two temples within the fort at the place.1?9 


Paes says that the whole country was thickly populated with 
cities and towns, which were surrounded only by earthen walls 
and that they were not allowed to have brick walls lest they should 
become too strong.3! But this seems to be true only of ordinary 
cities and not,applicable to military stations. 


About the methods of siege we are not able to get much infor- 
mation. But the following details may be gathered from the lite- 
fature and inscriptions of the period. On certain occasions the 
king or general who wanted to capture a fort threw his trumpet in- 
side the fort of the enemy and fetched it back after capturing it. An 
inscription in the Mysore State describes this as the method that 
was followed by Kathàri Saluva.!3? Nuniz gives a cogent and clear 
description of the siege of Raicür by Krsnadéva Raya whid might 
have been one of the methods adopted with regard to the capture 
‘of forts in those days.33 At times when access to a particular 
fortified city or fort was rendered difficult by the inundation of the 
rivers surrounding it, then the waters were sought to be directed 
into new channels. When Krsnadéva Raya marched to lay siege 
to the city where the lord of the land of ‘ Catuir' was, he was pre- 
vented from doing so as the city was surrounded by water; Hence 
he diverted the river in ‘ fifty different beds’ as a regult of which 
all the water drained out of 4he main river and Krsnad&ya, Raya 
was able to reach the walls of the fortified city. 


The Rüyavücakamw gives some interesting details about what 
was done after the capture of a particular fort. According to it, 
Krsnadéva Raya easily captured the outskirts of the city of 
Ahmadnagar and fought a pitched battle with the enemy's horse 
outside the city. In a very short time 2,800 of the enemy's cavalry 
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were destroyed, and the emperor gained a complete victory. The 
garrison within the fort thought that they could not stand a siege 
by Krsna, and in order to avoid the storming of the fort, evacuated 
it and retreated to the interior. Krsnadéva Raya thus got posses- 
sion of the fort very easily and directed the fortifications to be 


destroyed. He then ordered castor seeds to be sown where the 
fortifications had stood.135 


But these instances only ‘show that different methods were 
adopted with regard to the capture of the forts; there could not, 
however, have been any hard and fast rule as to how a fort was 


to be taken, for the method adopted must have depended upon the 
circumstances. 


Section VI 


Military Orgamsation. 


Of the many branches of the government the military depart- 
ment Ws one, and this in the Vijayanagar days was called the 
Kandécara.3 We get only very little information from the ins- 
criptions about the military department and the various officers 
of the army. There was a chief offiter in charge J the military 
department who was variously called the Sénapati,27 Sarva- 
sainyüdhikaári?5 and Dalavāy.? He attended to the administra- 
tion of the military department. It is likely he was a member of 
the Ministerial Council Here it is necessary to note the dis- 
tinction between a Dandanayaka and a Dalavay. While the title 
Dandaniyakea was a general one which; was borne by many of the 


officers of government, the title Dalavtiy was a special title taken by 
officers in charge of the army.i49 


185. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, pp. 114-15. 

136. Rice, Mys. Gaz., I, p. 579; E.C., XI, Jl. 24. This term is made up of 
two words Skanda and ācāra meaning usage or practice of Skanda, the army- 
god, ie, the god of war. Kanda is the Prakrt form of Skanda. See also 
Ramiyana, VI-42-22 where the term Skandhàvüra is used in the sense of à 
military camp. 

137. 18 of 1889, 

138. E.C., XI, Dv. 29. 


139. 145 of 1924; 309 of 1923. 
140. See ante, pp. 32-34 for a discussion of the question, 
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As regards the minor officëfs of the army Nuniz mentions two, 
of whom one was the Commander of the palace guards, 
and the other was the Chief” Master of the horse! “As 
for the officer in charge of the elephants he has nothing to say. 
As the military organisation was largely based on feudal princi- 

' ples, we do not get any reference either in inscriptions or in litera- 
ture to the various arde of military officers. But from the accounts 
of foreign travellers we are able to learn that the status 
of a military commander depended on the number of horses he was 
allowed to maintain under him. Paes says: “Some men of them 
who are of a higher rank than others have two horses or three and 
others have no more than one"14? An inscription of A.D. 1447 
refers to a chief who had 1,000 horse and 100,000 foot.143 


The soldiers were geherally paid in c¥sh from the king's 
treasury. This is borne out by the writings of the foreign travel- 
lers. But the writers differ widely in the details they give about 
the tifhe when payment was. made. Abdur Razak says: " The 
sipahis receive their pay every four. months, and no one has an 
assignment granted to him upon the revenues of the provinces ”.144 
Paes, however, remarks that the king (Krsnadéva Raya) held a 
review of his guard and paid them all, because it was the beginning 
of the yÉar, and it was their custom to pay salaries year by year.!45 
Nuniz, however, speaking about the soldiers (among whom were 
horsemen, spearmen, shield-bearers, men in the elephants' stables, 
grooms, horse trainers and artificers, namely blacksmiths, masons, 
carpenters and washermen) says: “These are the people he has 
and pays every day; he gives them their allowance at the gate of 
the palace.7149 Here it seenis likely that the soldiers at the imperial 
service were given only their daily allowance every day for their 
maintenancé«ánd not their pay. If Nuniz means by his statement 
that the pay’ of the soldiers was also given them daily, he seems 
to be wrong. But it is difficult to account for the difference bet- 
ween the statements of Abdur Razak and Paes. We may assume, 
however, that by the days of Krsnadéva Raya a change was, effect- 
ed in the method of payment to the soldiers, and that annual pay- 
ments were preferred to three payments being made every year. 


141. Sewell, op cit., p. 384. 
142. Ibid., p. 283. 

143. 33 of 1917. 

144. Elliot, op. cit., IV, p. 109. 
145. Sewell op cit, p. 283. 
146. Ibid, p. 381. 
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It is the foreign chroniclers again that give us an idea of the 
amount of pay the soldiers received. \_ According to Barbosa the 
monthly pay of the men at arms was four to five pardaos, which, 
Dames calculates to range between £1-10s. and £1-Tís.-Ad., or in 
Indian rupees between 22-8-0 and 28. He also remarks: “ This 
would not be considered low even at the present day, and in the 
early sixteenth century "when, taken in connection with the other 
privileges, it meant affluence "14^" Paes too gives us an idea of the 
annual pay of the troops of-fhe guard. He says that a review ‘of 
the king’s troops was held when the identification of the ‘soldiers 
was checked and pay disbursed. According to him the pay of 
the men of the guard ranged between six hundred and a thousand 
pardaos. Thus the annual pay of the highest military officer was 
about Rs. 47,000, which it must be admitted was not after all low 
taking into account the enormous privileges he enjoyed.148 


.! The government granted lands to, people in return for the 
supply of the necessaries for the armies.; An inscription dated 
A.D. 1558 and found at Kaure in the Chitaldrug district, records 
the grant of land, formerly given for the maintenance of troops 
but now given rent free into the hands of Ramappa Gauda, for the 
village Kaure as hul kodage and ura kodage.* This probably means 
that these lands were to be enjoyed by the whole body of villagers 
rent free on condition that they supplied fodder for the army.!49 


Another inseription dated A.D. 1447 records that a service 
minya was granted by-the Mahamandaleévara Pratàpa Raya to 
Pedda Ceppappa Reddi, the deSayi of Mayikottapura. It states: 
“For the service of supplying grass to our borses we have ordered 
that the lands now in the enjoyment of your people of the 
Samudra-kulácára wherever they may reside should be free from 
imposts specified. You are at liberty to cultivate the lands in your 
places well and to enjoy in succession what 


ever crops you.may 
grow with all rights specified and without a 


rmy molestation 7:150 
E wv ia 

At the close of the Mahanavami festival every year the king 
held a general review of the forces. This practice of reviewing 
thg army does not seem to have been in existence in the Hindu 
étipires in India prior to the days of Vijayanagar. It would 


147. Barbosa, I, pp..210 and 211 fn. 
148. Sewell, op. cit., p. 283. 

149. M. A. R, 1929, No. 11. 

190. E.C., XII, Tm. 52. 
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dppear that this was a Muhammadan practice, and it was perhaps 
in imitation of their northern neighbours that the Vijayanagar 
sovereigns held their annual reviews J Paes who was an eye-wit- 
ness to one of such reviews held by king Krsnadéva Raya, gives a 
graphic and vivid account of it. All the soldiers, horses, elephants 
and captains gathered together near the capital, in the best of their 
dress. The king dressed in the best of his robes passed through 
his soldiers amidst scenes of great noise and enthusiasm to a tent 
pitched on one side of the army where he performed certain 
‘ceremonies and returned again amidst similar scenes of exuberent 
joy and exultant cries of the soldiers. Nuniz adds that when the 
king had reached the other end of the army he shot three arrows 
namely one for the Ydallcáo, another for the king of Cotamuloco 
and yet another for the Portiiguese, and that it was ‘the king’s 
custom to make war on the kingdom lying in the direction where 
the arrow reached farthest.152 Barbésa also alludes to this practice. 
It'is said to have been one of the formalities which the Rayas 
observed before the declaration of war on their enemies. But 
Paes makes no mention of this practice though he was an eye- 
witness to, one of such reviews. Hence it is difficult to 
believe Nuniz and Barbosa. After all it might have been only a 
Fpopular belief about the significance of the three shots. 


Here a word may be said about militaty routes. In ancient 
and mediaeval India roads were made for two purposes: for the - 
facility of trade and for the march of the armies. A few Vijaya- 
nagar, inscriptions refer to military, roads. A record of A.D. 1524 
mentions dandina dari and dandamárga (military road).5* Two 
records of the time of SadaSiva Raya found at Halegere in the 
Bellary district also refer to the danduddva (military route) .155 


The Hindu. army of Vijayanagar though large in size was 
lacking in effidiency. Hence Déva Raya II introduced certain re- 
forms in his army. Kerishta is our only authority who 
speaks about this reorganisation of the forces. He says: 
* He (Déva Raya II) called a ‘general council of his nobility ahd 
principal Brahmins, observing to them that as his country of Car- 


151 See Sewell, op. cit, pp. 275-79, 
152. Ibid., pp. 378-79. 
153. Barbosa, I, p. 224. 
154. EL, XIX, pp. 133484 
155. 730 and 731 of 1919 
YV.A.—21 
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natic in extent, population and révenue far exceedeth the terri 
tories of the house of Bahmanee; and in like manner his army was 
far more numerous, he wished therefore to explore the cause of 
the Mussulman’s successes, and his being reduced to pay them 
tribute. Some said . . . that the superiority of the Mussulmans 
arose from two circumstances: one, all their horses being" strong, 
and being able to bear more fatigue than the weak lean 
animals of Carnatic; the other a'great body of excellent -archers 
always kept up by the Sultans.of the house of Bahmanee of ‘Whom 
the Roy had but few in his army. 


“Dee Roy upon this gave orders, for the entertainment" pf 
Mussulmans in his service, allotted them jaghites; erected a mosque 
for their use in.the city of Beejanuggur, and commanded that no 
one should molest them in ‘the’ exercise of. their religion. He 
also ordered a Koraun to be placed before his throne, on a rich 
desk, that the Mussulmans might perform the ceremony of obeis- 
ance in his presence without sinning against their laws. He. also 
made all the Hindoo soldiérs learn the discipline of the bow; in 
which he and his officers used such exertions, that he had at length 
two thousand Mussulmans and sixty thousand Hindoos well skilled 
in archery, besides eighty thousand horse and two hundred thou-. 
sand foot armed in the usual manner with pikes and lances."!59 


(The entertainment of the Muslims in the Hindu army at 

! Vijayanagar is borne out by other pieces of evidence hlso. Paes 
in describing the army of Krsnadéva Raya remarks : “ Fhe Moors— 
one must not forget them—for they were there also in the review 
with their shields, javelins and Turkish bows, with many bombs 
and spears and fire missiles; and I was much astonished to. find 
amongst them men who knew so well how to work these 
weapons."15 7 According to a record of A.D. 1430 Deva Raya II 
had ten thousand Turuska horsemen in this service.158 A record 
of A.D. 1440-41 mentions one Ahmad KHan, who was a servant of 

the king Vira Pratápa Deva Raya, II, and constructed a well? 

A'ccording to an inscription of Sadagiva Raya the emperor made a 

grant to Brahmans at the request of one Ain-ul-Mulk,!6 which 

aet presupposes the existence of good relations between the 


156. Scott, Ferishta; I, p, 118; Sewell, op. cit., p. 72. 
157. Sewell op cit, pp. 277-78 

158. E.C., MI, Sr. 15. 

159. 18 of 1904. 
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Muhammadans and the Hindus. The anonymous chronicler says 
that Rama Raja used to call this Ain-ul-Mulk his brother.‘ 


But it must be noted that though there was so much apparent' 
harmony between'the Hindus and the Muslims, (he enlistment of( 
the Muhammadans in the Hindu army in those days was a danger- 
ous step taken by Déva Raya II. Though their enlistment in the 
Hindu forces was done with the best of intentions by the emperor, 
ultimately it proved to be a fatal policy, as borne out by the 
treacherous attitude of two Muhamimadans in the service of Vijaya- 
yagar at the hour of need on the occasion of the battle of Raksas 
*Tangdi. We are,informed of their treachery by Caesar Frederick, 
but for whose detailed account we would be in the dark about the 
teal cause of the defeat of the Hindus at the historic battle, He says: 
“These four Kings were not able tọ- overcome this Citie and the 
King of Bezeneger but by,treason. This King of Bezeneger was 
a Gentile, and had, amongst all others of his Captaines two which 
were notable, and they were Moores ; and these two Captaines had 
either of them in charge three score and ten or four score thousand 
men. These two Captaines being of one religion with the foure 
Kings which were Moores, wrought meanes with them to betray 
their owne King into their hands. The King of Bezeneger esteemed 
not the force of the foure Kings his enemies, but went out of his 
Citie to wage battell with them in the fields ; and when the Armies 
were joyned, the battell lasted but a while, not;the space of foure 
houres, because the two traitorous Captaines, in the chiefest of 
the fight with their companies turned their faces against their King 
and rhade disordgr in his Armie that as astonished they set them- 
selves to flight."16? Anquetil du Perron too endorses this statement 
and observes: “The king abandoned during the battle by two 
‘Muhanimadan chiefs perished."165 


We may exatnine here if there was a War Councilin the Vijaya- 
nagar days. Our evidence shows that there was a general Council 
which the kings congulted, but it was not a mere War Council In 
times of peace it attended to the ordinafy administration of the 
empire. 'The Councillors were men of distinction and hence were 
consulted on all matters of state, civil and military. Ferishja 
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speaking about the reorganisaion of the Vijayanagar armies in the 
days of Déva Raya Il says, the king “ called a general council of 
‘this nobility and principal Brahmins ”,164 which shows that members 
of his Council were.allowed to discuss the questions. Nuniz too 
mentions the Council of Krsna Raya which he consulted before he 
undertook his campaigns against the Sultan of Bijapur.45 But how 
far was the advice tendered by the Council binding om the 
kings? Though the kings sought the advice of their Council at 
times of war they do not seem to have’ heen bound to aet up to 
the advice given by it. Everything depended on-tHe, strength off 
will of the sovereign. | If he was strong enough to have his owt 
way he could well do so. For instance when Ibrahim Adil Shak 
refused to surrender Cide Mercar, a Vijayanagar fugitive in the 
Bijapir territory, Krsnadéva. Ràya summoned. “the great lords of 
bis council" told them that he was determined to take full venge- 
ance on him, and asked them to maké ready for the war. , The 
pleadings of the Councillors that the cause for the proposed war 
was too small fell only on deaf ears; so they “ finding the king un- 
moved" in spite of their strong protests began to advise him on the 
route he was to take for his campaigns. The king seeing the sound- 
ness of their advice accepted it, and prepared for his march.166 
This account of Nuniz clearly shows that the kings accepted the 
advice of the Councillors only if they were agreeable to them. 


one the hüge size and elaborate organisation of the armies 
of ijayanagar they were inefficient when compared with those of 
their Muhammadan neighbours.) Individual soldiers might have, 
been brave; a few might have been good and trained warriors. 
But as an organised body they were inefficient. Déva Raya H 
effected some improvements to secure the efficiency of his army, 
but that was not enough. He contented himself with the reorfari- 
sation of the imperial forces, but forgot the fact that "the Vijaya- 
nagar armies were constituted of the feudal levies also.f His 
reforms did not reach the provinces. In them the people con- 
verted their ploughshares into sword blades just before a war and 
when the war was over they settled on the land again. f 


Li n: : ; 
at When the military is organised on a feudái basis it cannot be 
strong. Centrifugal tendencies are sure to assert themselves where 
thé central government is not strong enough to enforce its com- 


164. Scott, Ferishta, I, p. 118; Sewell, op. cit. | 
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marids. Military contingents are not sent whenever ordered. And 
the provinces sometimes ‘begin to take sides in palace 
intrigues ‘and personal quarrels.} When there was a, suc- 
cession dispute at the capital on the death of Venkat Ji 
the 3 weakness of the feudal arrangement was fully reveal- 
ed. Madura, because of its comparative "distance from 
the imperial headquarters, was able to hold its own against 
Vijayanagar., The ‘Nayak rulers of Madura rebelled" as 
oftey as they could against the imperial yoke. {Thus the co-opera- 
Hori of the feudatortes in the imperial policy was neither hearty nor 
regular. Further the feudal basis of the military organisation was 
always a source of danger.” The feudal chief or military vassal had 
his own standing army and a number of smaller feudatory vassals 
who were responsible to him and not to the king at the imperial 
headquarters. The feudal chief could'hold:his own against the em- 
peror.without the fear that his 6wn vassal would join the emperor 
against him. ‘This was a source of weakness to the military orga- 
nisation in the empire. When there was a line of weak kings at 
the centre, and strong and able rulers in the provinces, the empire 
lost its unity and coherence. The feudal chiefs waged wars and led 
campaigns into the territories of one another altogether ignoring the 
»existence of the central government. Under such a system the mili- 
tary organisation could not be efficient. Y 

_ Further the fact that a large number of courtézans were offi- 
cially attached to the forces must have contributed not a little to 
the inefficiency of the Hindu armies. Again, Barbosa says that the 
kings ordered the men to take their families with them under the 
idea.“ that men fight better if they have the responsibility of wives 
and children and household goods on them.”!6? But this was a 
mistaken .notion for really their presence in the battlefield could 
not have infused courage into the soldiers, but only have contributed 
much to their inefficiency. Disaster was sure to await an army 
which had a large number of women in its midst. It must be ad- 
mitted however that the Hindus were not the only people who 
laboured under this disadvantage, for the Muhammadans also had 


similar disabilities.s 
The Navy: A few words may be said here about the Vijaya- 


agar navél organisation. There was a naval department which 


worked perhaps under the guidance of the Pra@hani or more pro- 
bably under the guidance of the Commander-in-Chief. And without 


167. Barbosa, I, p. 225. 
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a navy, it would not have been possible to reduce parts of Celffon 
and Bu¥ma to subjection, as they apparently were for some time:!68 
But the Vijayanagar kings were so much occupied with their day- 
to-day internal administration that in ignorance of the broader issues 
of their national policy, they, like many other Hindu governments, 
failed to improve. the naval organisation in the empire. The ease 
with which the Portuguese came into India, and the trouble they, 
gave to the people, especially on the fishery coast of South India,’ 
were ina large measure due to the neglect of the fleet by the kings. 
Abdur Razak of course mentions that there were three hundra 
ports.in the empire, which should have been active but these 
indicate only the commercial activity of, the empire, and, not ‘its 
naval strength. Piracy was rampant on the seas; "this the 
Vijayanagar kings could not check. This was all due to the want 
of a fully equipped naval force. DOES 


Section VII 


Character of the Wars 


In ancient India mere earth hunger was not the cause of wars. 
According to the’ ancient Hindu Dharma though wars might be 
waged with heavy losses of men and money on both sides, yet 
they were to be righteous anes. The peace-loving Brahmans and 
the contented peasants working in the fields were not to be 
molested. Megasthenes was very much pleased to see this state 
of affairs existing in North India during the time of his visit. 


In the Vijayanagar court, “ AT conquest was a more 
fashionable theme than domestic finance."!'? Of course the old idéas 
about righteous warfare were remembered; but how far the theo- 
ries were translated into actual practice is a question. Krsnadeva: 
Raya, however, not only laid down certain principles that must 


guide the kings in their war policy, but also acted up ®© them in 
certein respects. 


168. Sewell op. cit., pp. 301-2. Rice mentions an officer called Müvi- 
wadhaprabhu and calls him the lord of the navy. The epigraph which men- 
tibns the officer reads as follows: Sriman Nüviyada Prabhu Mangalüru Naga 
Sfaudera maga Set& Udara. It means only Setti Udara, son of Mangalüru 
‘Naga Gauda the Prabhu of Nāviya Here Náviya appears to be the name of 
a place-XE. C., VIII, Sb. 468). 
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“In the war of 1366 waged between the Hindus and the Muliam- 
‘m&dans, the Vijayanagar king “ with a rancorous cruelty put men, 
women and children to the sword," and Muhammad Shah the Bah- 
mani Sultan comrilitted the same excesses and did not spare even 
children at the breast.!! In 1417 “the Hindus made a general 
massacre ofthe Mussalmans, erected a platform with their heads 
on the field afi battle, and pursuing the kiBg into his own country 
laid it waste with fire and sword.” Sultan Ahmad took vengeance 
on the,Hindu king, invaded the Vijayanagar territory, massacred 
the people without mercy, and " whenever the number of slain 
amounted, to twenty thousand, he halted three days, and made a 
festival ‘in celebration of the bloody event.”!72 Rama Baja left no 
-cruelty unpractised in the Muhammadan territories. He destroyed 
"their mosques, insulted the honour of the Mussalman women, “and 
committed the most outrageous devastations, burning and razing 
the buildings, putting up their horses in the mosques and performing 
their abominable, worship in the holy places ”.173 A recent writer in 
discussing the character of the wars in mediaeval India however 
says that "warfare in India was humape as contrasted with the 
horrors.of-war wrought by the foreigners in India.” But it must 
be noted that the high ideals found in the Sástraic texts did not 
'guide the actual policy of either the Vijayanagar kings or their 


Muhammadan neighbours. 


But, as has already been said, Krsnadéva Raya was an excep- 
tion to the generality of rulers. He was disposed to treat the women 
of the enemies’ barem that fell into his hands with regard. He says 
in his Amuktamdlyada: ‘Capture the territory as well as the 
fortresses of your enemies. If the harem of the enemy chances to 
fall in your hands see that they are looked after as if they were 
-with their parents.”!75 In the course of his wars against the 
Gajapati Krsnadéva Raya made many captives among whom was 
the ‘ wife’ of the king of Urissa. But later, according to the terms 
of the treaty concluded between the two rulers, Krsnadéva Raya 

restored the “wife” to the Gajapati.176 


Krsnadéva Raya had tender solicitude for the life of the npn- 
combatants. Soon after the battle of RaiCür he was immensely 


171. See Briggs, The Rise, II, pp. 310 and 316-19. 
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» grieved at the fact that many had been cruelly killed. He “ oùt of 
compassion commanded the troops to retire, saying that numbers 
had died who did not deserve death nor were at all in fault; 
which order was at once obeyed by all the c%Ptains so that each 
one withdrew all his forces.”!77 On the successful termination 
of the battle he made a general relee of a large number of men, 
women and boys,who had been taken prisoners in the coürse of 
the war; and gave permission to the residents of Raicür to stay 
or leave the city; he also promised them that he would spare ki 


their property, and punished his men when they rohbed unclaime 
property.278 


Loss of Mite by eminent soldiers in battle was compensated for 
by large grants of lands to the families of the deceased. In 1379 
one Malli, son of Malli Gauda, was granted a kodage in apprecia- 
tion of the services rendered by him in fighting and dying in a 
battle 19 In 1421 the family of one Raya Nayaka was granted 
some land in memory of his death in a war with the nàyakas 189 
An inscription of A.D. 1564 in the Yélandir taluk in the Mysore 
district records the grant of a charter to Camarasa Vodeyar since 
his father Devappa Gauda was killed unjustly by Sanjar KHan by 
which he was granted a rakta kodage the Ganiganür thala within 
the Hadinàd country.!?! Distinguished service in the wars ‘was 
rewarded by thesaward of military titles to the soldiers. A few 
„of such titles are Raighuttamindan, Arasamarttandan, 


182 Sangrüma- 
déva and Samaramuttiran.183 


One point that deserves to be examined here is the way in 


which the Vijayanagar kings made arrangements for the adrmieis- 
tration of the conqtfered provinces. “ Conquest is not an end in, 
itself; victory is counterbalanced by responsibilities and acquisi- 


tions by the necessity of having to provide for safeguarding them.” 


According to the principles of righteous warfare the conquered 
ruler was to be reinstated in his Position, but as a subordinate of 
the conqueror whenever possible. 
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The Sambuvaraya chief who was ruling over the Padaividu 
kingdom, though defeated, was reinstated in his position, but as a 
subordinate chief of the Vijayanagar king. This is indicated by 
literary and epigraphical evidence. The Sdluvadbhyudayam, 
add. the Rümübhyudayam say that the Sambuvaráya was re- 
instated in his position as king of Padaividu after his defeat.!9* 
This is confirmed by an inscription at Madam in the North Arcot 
district which records that, Gandaragüli Marayya Nayaka, son of 
Sémayya Dándanàyaka, the Mahüpradhüni of Kampaņa II, defeat- 
ed and took captive Venrumàn S$ambuvarüya and captured Raja- 
gambhiramálai. 18 But. according to the Madhuravijayam the 
Sambuyarüya chief was defeated and killed in single combat by 
Kampana.18 Evidently this is an exaggerated account by the 
&oyal poetess possibly to glorify the achievements of her lord. 


From a few records of Krsnadéva Raya we are able,to infer 
that after the conquest of Ganga Rāja, the Ummattūr chief, he 
restored. the province to the family of "the rebel governor. But 
it would appear he retained the Terak&nambi province which 
probably formed a part of Ganga Raja’s territories, and appointed 
Govinda Raja, the brother of Sāļuva Timma, as its governor.!55 


SECTION VIII 


Foreign Policy 


Any vast empire will have a large number of important 
Problems to solve among which foreign policy is one; and that is 
generally of a complicated nature. The Vijayanagar empire was 
‘no exception to this. It had to pursue a vigorous and vigilant 
foreign policy calculated to strengthen its position. Hemmed in by 
the Muhammadans on the north, by the GajXpatis on the north-east, 
by the refractory feudatory" vassals studded over the frontiers of 
the empire and by the Portug&ese on the coastal regions on the 
west and east, the Vijayanagar kings had a difficult problem. 
Of course religious fanaticism and racial prejudice to some extent 
influenced their relations with the Muhammadans ; but it must: be 
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said. that the Vijayanagar kings did not fall below the standards 
set up by the kings of ancient India in their foreign policy. 


One of the striking features of their policy was the main- 
tenance of frontier governorsbips which were in the nature of 
Wardenships of the Marches and which were quite necessary in 
those days in view of the constant menace of foreign invasions 
into the Vijayanagar dominions and of rebellions fomented from 
abroad. ] Among such huffers were the kingdoms of Benfapor, 
Gasopa, Bacdhor, Cafécu, Batécala on the. west and south, and a 
large number of others. Krgnadéva Raya gives certain concrete 
suggestions for the policy to be followed towards neighbouring 
states and their officers. He says: “If you think that the 
holder of foreign fortresses on your frontier can easily be worsted 
then it is fit to overcome him. If you do not think so the best 
course is to make friendship with him. Of what use is the holder 
of a foreign (enemy) fortress when the governor of your own 
fortress is your enemy? ‘The fortress should be protected for 
his own sake ?.189 Likewise the suggestions of the emperor with 
regard to the subjugation of the forest tribes are very practical 
and wise. In dealing with the semi-civilised and refractory tribes 
he wants their psychology to be taken into consideration. He Says: 
"Xf the people of the forest (wild tribes) multiply in any state 
the troubíe to the king would not be small. The king should make 
such people his own by destroying their fears. Because they are 
people of very little advancement, faith and want of faith, anger 
and friendship, bitter enmity and close friendship, result from in- 
significant causes . . . The wildest forest tribes can be brought 
under control by truthfulness (keeping one’s engagements with 
them)."** In the Vijayanagar empire there were many such 
wild tribes as the Kurumbars, and in dealing with them the kings 
must have followed the principles laid down by Krsnadéva Raya’ 
in his Amuktamalyada. Military stations or cantonments (Padai- 
perrus) were also established at important places to maintain order 
and peace in the empire. 


The military organisation of the Vijayanagar kings was supple- 
mented by an clabor3te system of espionage. The practice of 
employing a secret service in the Gmipire ean be traced to very 
early times in Indian history; and most modern states find still 
much use for it In Vijayanagar these Secret agents travelled 
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everywhere and gathered information about the condition, of the 
enemy states and carried news to the king. [ The Amuktamālyada 
like the Arthaśāstra of Kautalya says that'kings should employ 
spieS even in watching the actions of their ministers, lest they 
should‘ get conceited and advise them to undertake unnecessary 
‘things. That great value was attached to the information fur- 
nished by the spies is shown by the evidence of the same work 
Where the author says: “Do not spurn an informer at the very 
outset; ponder over and over again what he says. If what he 
féported proves to be false then dispense with him, but see that 
he is in no way disgraced."!9? The spy was expected to reside in the 
capital, wa$ to be conversant with languages, and acquainted with 
the spies of dther countries, was to have.no special marks; and he 
was to get from the king more money than he expected. Krsnadéva 
Raya clearly states that “ others should not enter the profession.'193 


. The employment of the spies in the wars of the period is testi- 
fied to by many writers. .The' Krsnürüyavijayamu states that 
Krsnadéva Raya sent his spies to the kingdoms of his northern 
neighbours to get information about their movements, and they 
returned with valuable news about their activities. According 
to the Rüyavücakamw the spies sent by Krsnadéva Raya brought 
news about the strength of the enemies and the atrocities commit- 
ted in Krsna’s territory by them. In describing the march of 
the Hindu forces Nuniz speaks of a few spies who were like scouts 
and had to spy out the country in front of the army and move at 
a distance of three or four leagues in front.196 


It was customary in ancient and medieval India to announce 
the declaration of war to the neighbouring neutral states. The 
„Vijayanagar rulers alsp followed this practice. This we are able 
to know from raava Raya’s war policy. According to Nuniz, 
he gave an account to the Muhammadan Sultans of the north as to 
what had taken place between himself and the Sultan of Bijapur 
and how he had determined to make war on him, to which he 
received replies from. them approving of his conduct, and promising 
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‘him help as far as they could!*?! Nuniz himself examines the rea- 
son why Krsnadéva Raya did so, and says: “The king had sent 
the letters out of his craftiness for he told them of what he was 
about to do in order to seduce them to his side—so far at least as 
concerned their good will, seeing that in the matter of troops he had 
no need of them because if they had,joined the Ydallcào he (the 
king) would never have conquered ashe did."198 


fDiplomá3tic agenis were sent to foreign courts whenever neeés- 
sity arose. They were appointed to carry on “ particular business 
‘of a special nature " in the foreign courts. 'The system of accredit- 
ing ambassadors permanently from one court to, another is ef 
modern origin, and was unknown in mediaeval India. 19 Thè 
office of ambassador though temporary had grave respohsibilities. 
The declaration and announcement of war'and the conclusion of 
peace were all in the hands of these diplomatic agents. 


These ambassadors were shown great respeet wherever they 
went for they were the accredited reptésentatives of their respee- 
tive kings. Krsnadéva Raya truly says that “the friendship of 
an enemy king could be brought about by honouring and reward- 
ing his ambassador.”2° Disrespect shown to him would lead to 
war. If Ferishta can be believed, when Muhammad Shàh sent an 
ambassador to the court of Bukka I “ with a draft on the treasury 
of Vijayanagar," he was placed. on an ass's back, paraded through 
all the quarters of the city and sént back with every mark of con- 
tempt and derision. This led to war.?! But Krsnadéva Raya 
generally followed his precept. He gave many gifts eveneto the 
messengers who brought the letters from the Sultan of Bitar, Bidar 
and Golkonda in which they had threatened to join the Adil Shah of 
Bijapur to help him in recovering his lost territories unless Krsna- 
déva Raya of his own accord restored them to him.”2 According 
to Krsnadéva Raya a frank talk was necessary with an ambassador, 
and he says: “ A king should freely converse in his court with the 
ambassadors of kings of neighbouring states and speak to them 


about administration and wars so that his followers may under- 
stand his point.''203 
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The envoy was always a much respected person. The impor- 
tance of that person rose with the importance of his mission. The 
Bijapur envoy for instance who had a very important message to 
deliver to the king of Vijayanagar “had with him all his people 
with their trumpets and drums as was customary "2" He was 
‘also given some presents by the Hindu kings. When Abdur 
Razak visited the court of Daya Raya II he was given several bags 
of fanams and betel reserved for the king's use.*5 


The kings of Vijayanagar maintained friendly relations with 
foreign powers, and sent embassie$ to their courts. Their object 
in so doing was either to make acquaintance with them or to renew 
‘and strengthen old friendships. In 1374 Buk¥a I sent a friendly em- 
bassy through-his « chief explainer to the court of Taitsu, the Ming 
emperor of China, ‘with tributes and Jarge presents among which 
was a stone” which had the property of neutralising poison.” But 
the purpose of the embassy is hard to J find. Even the name of the 
envoy is difficult to identify. Abdur Razak, th Persian Ambassa? i 
dor, visited the Vijayanagar court irt 1443. The treatment he re- 
ceived there clearly shows that those who had no letters of credence 
from their emperors were not shown great respéct, though in his 
particular case he received great attention from the emperor, for 
he had requested him to come to his court from the court of the 
Sumeri of Calicut, to which court alone the ambassador had letters 
of credence. Hence a report that he was not the accredited am- 
bassador of the Persian emperor was spread at Déva Raya’s 
court." Déva Raya II sent an embassy to Shah Rukh, the emperor 
of Persia, with presents and stuffs including a letter in which he 
said: “It was our intention to commend myself to his sacred 
“Majesty by royal presents and gifts, but certain parties represented 
that Abdur Razak was not His Majesty's servant.'208 


It was the desire to secure the friendship of the Portuguese 
that made the kings of Vijayanagar send embassies to the court of 
their viceroys at Goa. To them their friendship was valuable for 
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One was they could secure the monopoly of th 
trade in horses, and the other was their assistance in the wars 
with the Muhammadans. In 1511 Krsnadéva Raya sent his ambas- 
sador to the Portuguese court “in order to establish a perpetual 
friendship with the king of Portugal" This was answered by a 
counter embassy from the king of Portugal who.was also anxious 
to secure the friendship of Vijayanagar2?? In 1601 Veilsta II 
Sent his ambassadors to the court of Ayres de  Saladana, the new 
Portuguese Viceroy. 'The reason for this embassy was the king’s 
“ desire to be the brother-in-arms (ally) of the king of Portugual," 
probably to strengthen his position against the possible designs of 
Akbar who entertained the idea of conquering South India.2!° It 
was again the same anxiety of the king to secure the friendship of 
the British that prompted him to send an embassy to the English 
traders at Masulipatam with a letter written upon a leaf- of gold- 
in which he wished to be excused for his former faults, and allow-; 
ed them to build a house af Pulicat, 211 
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CHAPTER VI 
PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT 


SECTION I 


The Extent of the Empire 


Vijayanagar, the’. last of the great Hindu empires in South 
India, was larger than any other that had flourished before -except 
the empire of the Col%s from the time of Raja Yfaja I to that of 
Kulottunga. In the days of Déva Raya II the empire had reached 
almost its zenith. It held sway over the whole of South India 
except certain portions on the west coast and the extreme north- 
eastern parts of the present Madras presidency. + Discussing the 
extent of the empire under Déva Raya II, Abdur Razak observes 
that it “ extended from the borders of S&randip to those of Kulburga 
and from Bengal to Malibàr, a space of more than 1,000 parasangs."* 


In the north-west the empire had reached the limits of Goa 
‘even by A.D. 1391. A copy of a copper plate grant found in 
the archives of the Torre do Tombo in Lisbon records 
the execution of a grant by the chief of Goa in A.D. 1391 
in the name of * Virahariar" king of Vijayanagar, the suzerain.? 
A record in the Honavali taluk’ in the Shimdga district 
mentions one Vira Vasanta Madhavaraya as the Govdpura 
varaddhigvara (lord of the good city of Goa)3 Thus even by 1391 
Goa had been brought under the Vijayanagar sWay. Kumara 
Kampana, the son of Bukka I, extended the frontiers of the Vija- 
yanagar empire in the south. He defeated the SambiiVaraya, the 
ruler of the Padaividu kingdom, exterminated the Sultanate of 
Madura further south, and added these territories to the Vijaya- 
nagar empire. In 1385 Virüpàksa, the son of Harihara II, 
conquered the island of Ceylon and extended the empire over the 
whole of South India.4, After the conquest of these portions of 
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South India, Madura was made the headquarters of a separate 
governorship; and the governor of this part of the empire came to 
be called ‘ Lord of the Southern Ocean’. The first governor who 
appeared with that designation was LakWénna Dandan&yaka who 
was the Prime Minister of Deva Raya If.5 An inscription at 
Nagar in the Chingleput district credits Déva Raya with having 
levied tribute from Ceylon (Ilam tirai konda)® Nuniz definitely 
states that Déva Raya II levied tribute not only from Ceylon but 
also from Coullào (Quilon), Puleacate (Pulicat), Peguu (Pegu), 
and Tennagary (TennaSserim).?7 But the fortunes of the empire 
ebbed and flowed. When there were weak kings at the centre 
foreign rulers like the GatSpatis and the Bahm*i. Sultans made 
incursions into the Vijayanagar empire and took possession of. big 
slices of it. During the period of the Saluvas, the Gajapatis 
conquered a portion of the modern Nellore district, and Gangaraja 
of Ummattür revolted. Hence Krsnadéva Raya applied him- 
self to the task of reconquering many of the lost territories. 
Ummattür was brought ypder his sway. The Gajapati was 
defeated, and by the treaty concluded subsequently with him the 
viver Krsna was made the houndery between the Vijayanagar 
dominions and the Gajapati kingdom.  Raicür, the bone of con- 
tention between the Hindu kings of the south and the Bahmani 
Sultans of the north, was taken. Krsnadeva Raya led an expedi- 


tion even to the distant Ceylon The” empire thus reached, its 
farthest limit under him. e 


About the extent of the empire under Krsnadéva Raya, Paes 
says: “This kingdom of Narsymga has three hundred graos of 
coast each grao being a league, along the hill range (serra) ........ 
until you arrive at Ballagate and Charamaodel (i.e., Cólamandala) 
which belong to this kingdom ; and in breadth it is one hundred 
and sixty-four graos; each large grao measures two of our 
leagues, so that it has six hundred leagues of coast, and across it 
three hundred and forty eight leagues . . . across from Batacalla 
(Bhatkal) to the kingdom of Orya (Orissa). : 


™ And this kingdonr marches with all the territory of Ben- 
gal, and on the'other side with the kingdom of Orya, which is to 
the east, and on the other side to the north, with the kingdom of 
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Dakhan, belonging to which are the lands which the *Ydallcac 
(Adil Sháh) has...... 7a 


Under AcYita too the empire was held intact. The rebellion 
of Tumbicci Nàyakan of the Tiruvadi kingdom was put down.” An 
inscription states that Acyuta took Ceylon.!^ Nuniz states that the 
rulers of Ceylon, Pegu and Tenasserim paid tribute to the 
emperor. But in the north he seems to have lost a small por- 
tion of his empire. During the reign of SadaSiva, the extent of 
the Vijayanagar empire was greater than before. Rama Raja 
exacted tribute at least from the Sultans of Bijapur and Golkonda. 
Even after the battle of Raksas Tangdi the Vijayanagar empire 
did not dwindle in extent, though it suffered a set back. 


{ Thus in the heyday of its glory the Vijayanagar empire com- 
prised all India south of the river Krsna. But in the west coast 
there were some small kingdoms which were independent 
of Vijayanagar; Barbosa says that on account of the high moun- 
tains which separated Malabar from the main territory, the Vija- 
yanagar sovereigns could not conquef them.?2 Thus Calttut was 
independent. of Vijayanagar, and in 1510% after the repulse 
of Albuquerque by the Zamorin of the place, Krénadéva Ráya 
"was induced to attack Calicut, for the Portuguese «and the 
Zamorin were not very friendly .1? Abdur Razak too states that 
the Sumeri of Calicut was not a'subordinate of Vijayanagar, but 
paid it respect and dreaded it because of its power.!* The inclu- 
sion of Calicut by Nuniz as a tributar of Vijayanagar “ cannot be 
considered as proving anything except ordinary diplomatic rela- 
tions." 15 : 


Secrron IT 
The Divisions of the Empire 


(me Vijayanagar kings paid great attention to the administra- 
tive arrangement of their vast empire. For purposes of 
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efficient administration they divided it into many provinces 
‘generally known as rajyas and sometimes vaguely as mandalas: 
Even so early as in the days of Harihafa I and Bukka, the divisions 
of the empire are mentioned in the inscriptions. On the eastern 
side of the empire was the Udayagiri rajya which included the 
present Nelloré and Cuddapah districts} A little to its west was 
the Penugonda rajya.” "To the south of it was the Candragiri 
rajyaJ8 Adjoining it was the Padaividu kingdom which comprised 
portions of the modern North Arcot and Chingleput districts.1? 
The Tiruvadi rajya which included portions of the South Arcot, 

North Arcot and Salem districts lay to the south of the Padaividu 
kingdom.?? Another division in the Vijayanagar empire was the 
Muluvayi rajya which took.its name from Mulbagal, its head- 
quarters and was during the Vijayanagar period generally the 
Viceregal seat of the government of the eldest son of the reigning 
king It included portions of the modern districts of Kolar, 
Salem, North Arcot and- Chittore?! Parts of the modern 
Shifoga and South Canara districts constituted what was called 
Santalige 1,000.22? A little above this was the province of Araga 
with its capital at Candragutti or Gutti and comprised a good 
portion of the modern districts of Shimoga and North Canara. 

The Tuluva country formed another province ‘of the Vijayanagar 
empire, and had for its capital Mangalope.? Though these were 

the main divisions of the empire in the latter half of the fourteenth 
century, it is likely a few more were added to some with the 

rapid expansion and consolfdation of the empire. ` 


In their turn these provinceg were divided into what we may 
call districts, tafüks and villages. ) It is from the inscriptions that 
we learn of such divisions; (Qut they refer to different divisions 
for different purposes, and since many of them are referred to 
in one and the same epigraph without any order or sequence, 
Ge difficult to see what division is meant by a particular name] 

e divisions that are referred to in the inscriptions are valanadu, 
kéttam, pattaka, visdga, mirvitti, venthe, radu, Sime, kharvatam, 
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sthalam, parru, aimbadin mélagaram, càvadi, and so ony An epi- 
graph mentions that a village, of Kunrattar, was in Perumbakka- 
Sirmai in Tirukkalukkunrapparru in Mugandürnàdu, a sub- 
division of Amtr kóttam, a district of Padaividu rajya in Jayan- 
gondacdlamandalam,”4 while another mentions a few villages in 
the Mudiyanür parru in the Valudilambattuccavadi, a subdivision 
of Korukkai kürram, a district of Meykunravalanadu in Magadai- 
mandalam. The beginning of the inscription states that it was 
on the southern bank of the river Pennár in the Tiruvadi rájyam 
in Magadai mandalam.? According to an inscription at Uppara- 
palli in ,the Cuddapah district, the Cennüri Sime and the 
Potladurti Sime are said to have been included in Mulikanadu, a 
subdivision of Gandikota $ime, which formed pa of the Udaya- 
giri rājya.”® Here we see a Sime within a Sime. An inscription 
in the Sidlaghatta taluk of the Kolàr district states that the 
village of Kamanahalli in the Aramana sthala was situated in 
the.Kolala Sime which was attached to the Belür càvadi? On 
the other hand the Kodamballi Sime is said to have belonged to 
Cannapatna in the PoySana nād.?8 


Thus the fact that these divisions are not mentioned in any 
order necessitates an examination of the question what each of 
them indicated; (The first among such divisions which deserves 


some examination is the mandalgm. A few of the mandalams 
are the JayahgondaSolamandalam, Nigarilisdlamandalam, Tondai- 


mandalam, Magadaimandalam and Colamandalam. Originally 
political divisions under the Cófas, they continued to be so called 
in later times though they no longer constituted any regular 
political division. Erom the point of view of size, the mandalam 
was bigger than a rajya, the regular division of the Vijayanagar 
empire.) (though there are inscriptions which mention governors 
over these rajyas, there is not, one epigraph in the Vijayanagar 
period which mentions a ruler or governor who was in charge of 
a mandalam. e mention of a particular district or placé as having 
been situated in a particular mandalam was too conventional 
and old to have had any political significance in the Vijayanagar 
days; and in this connection it may be remarked that even in 
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the modern day in South India, these mandalams are mentioned 
though they have absolutely no connection with the political divi- 
sions of the day.; 


l Next to the mandalam came the raqya, which was the biggest 
political division in the Vijayanagar empire. The division of the, 
empire into rājğas depended more upon historicX| accidents and 
local peculiarities than any deliberate and scientific principle 
followed by the government.\) The Padaividu kingdom which was 
‘taken from the Sambuvaraya chief was retained as a province 
by the , Vijayanagar emperors. After the conquest of the 
Madura Sultanate, Madura was made the headquarters pf a new 
governorship. The TiruvadY rajya which had grown out of the 
ashes of the Cãa empire was made a province. Such divisions 
which*were formed on the basis of historical accidents could not 
have been of equal dimensions. { When the rajya was large in size 
or was of special importance owing to some reason or other, it was 
perhaps called a mahürüjya) Candragiri, Padaividu and Araga 
were mahdrajyas.2° The maharajya and réjya can be compared to 
the major and minor provinces into which British India at the 
presént day is divided’ In the Kanarese districts a division called 
the pithika (throne) appears to have existed. If a surmise is 
possible we can say the rajya was also known by that name.20: 
‘It appears the number of rajyas within thg empire varied from time 
to time. Some of them seem to have been created as the exigencies 
of the administration required. Similarly some of them were 
reduced in importance. Thus for instance Gutti, which was a 
rājya in the early years of Krsnaráya's reign! is mentioned as 
a subdivision of Penugonda rajya in A.D. 1529.32 


(m the Tamil districts the rajya was in its turn divided into 
districts called kKkóftams, "at times also known. as Kürrams. 
But in certain parts of the empire above the |cürram. was a division 
called a valanédu The kéttam was divided into nüdus which can 
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be compared to the modern taluks) Rural parts in such nádus 
seem to have been called parrus. But the exact connotation of the 
term is not clear, for it seems to have been used in different senses. 
According to an inscription at Tirumalai, the village of Sambu- 
kulapperumal Agraharam or Ràjagambhirá caturvédimangalam 
was situated in Murumangalaparru in Mandaikulanadu in Pala- 
kunrakóttam in Jayangondasélamandalam,34 while according to 
another epigraph a particular caturvédimangalam is said to have 
been situated in a naédu which was in a parru or district that formed 
a division of a kóffam in the same Jayangondasolamandalam.95 
Thus, according to one inscription, below a nadu, the division of 
a kéttam, there was one division called the parru, while according 
to another the parru was a division bigger than 3 nadu and smaller 
than a kóttam. This inconsistency in the order of these divisions 
makes us suspect if by the term parru any political division was 
meant. Parru may simply mean a rural area or a portion of a 
particular area which might have been made up of many villages: 


The nàdus were divided into aimbadin mélagarqms or units of 
fifty villages. Every such unit had a chief village} for example 
Valudilambattu-uSavadi was the chief place in a division of fifty 
villages. Below this came the agarams or mangalam& which . 
constituted smaller administrative units. 'To each of these units 
were attached a few villages which were called pidagai in the Tamil 


districts. 


A large number of villages in the Tamil districts are known 
by the name taniyiir.' i Kavéripakkam, otherwise known as 
Vikramagdlacaturvédimangalam, jn the present North Arcot 
district, was a taniyür in the Paduvür kéttam.’ Tiruvamattir in 
the, South Arcot district was a taniyür in the Vavalür nadu,3* while 
Uttaram Siz. alias Rajéndrasolacaturvédimangalam was a taniyür 


a smaller division than a koóttam. But though there are a few inscriptions 
which mention that a valanddu was a part of a kottam (E.L, Ill, p. 119), yet 
there are still others which mention the kottam. as "a division of a valanádu 
(see 740 of 1909; 66 of 1906). To add to the difficulty an epigraph says that 
a kottam and a salad indicated the same division (319 of 1911). Hence 
it is difficult to decide its relation with the kéttane from the point of view 


‘94. 87 of 1887; see also 740 of 1909. 
35. 319 of 1911 
96. 73 of 1888. 
37. 386 of 1905. 
38. 68 of 1922. 
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in the Kaliyür kóttam of the Tondaimandalam. The exact meaning 
of the term is hard to find. It seems to have been an independent 
administrative unit for political purposes, and its status must have 
been at least equal to that of any large subdivision in the empire. 
That such could have been the position of the taniyür in those days 
is not difficult to comprehend when we see for instance in the 
módern day that a city like Madras has got an independent status 
at least equal to that of a district on account of its population and 
importance. The taniyür might have had a local ireasury and can 
be compared to a modern kaspa. } 


Tuyning to the Karnataka districts we get reference to a larger 
numbet of subdivisions of the empire. (We find new names denot- 
ing new divisions.w As in the Tamil districts, there were rájyas in 
the Karnataka ad Sometimes they were called pithikas or 
thrones. According to an inscription in the Sidlaghaita taluk of 


the Kolar district there was one Sadali pithika which included the 
Mukkunda venthe.39 


The next important division was the venthe variously known 
as visaya and mirvrtti.9 It seems to have taken the place of the 
két#am of the Tamil inscriptions. These districts were divided 
into simes.: For instance Tekkallapadu is said to have been in the 
Addanka-Sime of the Kamma visaya.*! 


' Next to the Sime came the sthala which was made up of a few 
villages. A record of A.D. 1589 in the Hiriyür taluk of the Chital- 
drug district mentions a few sthalas and the number of villages 


each of them contained. 'The following is the list given in it: #2 


Hiriyir | sthala 53 villages Lakkihalli sthala 7 villages 
Begganàdu .  , 11 : Basapattana xcd 
Hosur qc AE x Aralihalli a idi cu 
Gavudanahali , 10 , Tavanidhihalli  „; “42 , 
Kurubarahalh ,, 13  , - Bukkapattana. ».26 , 
Ikkanür yp BER y 


39. E.C., X, Sd. 94. 
40. E.C., VII, TL 9; 186 of 1897, E.1., XII, p. 11; 


X, Bg. 70. "Though we may doubt the accuracy of the historical details con- 
tained in the inscriptions, it is possible that such terms as these were in use in 
those days. But according to the Madras Museum Plates of Srigiri Bhüpála, 
a mirvriti was a larger di 


vision than a kéttam (see EJ., VII, p. 315). 
41. EL, XII, p. 11. Py 
42. E.C., XI, Hr. 88, 


EI., IND, p.229; EC. 
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Thus there does not seem to have been any definite rule regarding 
the number of villages that should be in a sthala. Some inscriptions 
mention a sthala and a Sime of the same name. An epigraph in the 
Dod Ballapür taluk of the Bangalore district mentions for instance 
the Tippür $ime and the Tippür sthala.9 Here it would appear 
that Tippür not only lent its name to a bigger administrative 
division but also to a smaller one, as in the modern day Chingleput 
not only constitutes a district but also a taluk, a smaller unit. 
It appears that the sthala came to be called later by the name 
sammat or samuta.44 Under the Aravidu rulers there appears 
another division called the hobali which was made up of-a few 
villages ; and perhaps this was a division that took the place of the 
‘sthala and the sammat.® 


(In certain parts of the Kanarese districts a division called thé 
kampana took the place of the sthala. Where such a division was 
made the province was divided into eighteen districts or kampanas 
as in the case of the Goa-Gutti (Candragiri) kingdom.4$ 


The sthalas seem to have been subdivided into nidukas and 
valitas, or vanitas or vantyas) The Dalavày Agraháram plates men- 
tion that Gangavarapatti was included in the Hastinavati valita 
and was situated in the Nedungula nàduka in the Alangula sthala 
which belonged to, the, Dharapura vantya. But this order is 
reversed in a few cases. According to an inscription Kurugédasime 
was a subdivision of the Muganàdu venthe which was a part of 
Hastinavati valita.48 The feason for this change of order is hard to 
find ; and hence the difficulty in finding out the exact nature of the 
division. 


43. E.C., IX, Db. 42. 

44. E.C, III, Nj. 10; XI, Hr. 36. 

45. EC, X, Mr. 57. 

46. E.C., VIL Sk. 282; E.C., VIII, Sb. 51. Regarding the kampana Fleet" 
says: “ Kampana is a convertible term with ‘bada’ in tts second meaning of 
a circle of towns constituting an administrative post . . . ' bàda' is a tadbhava 
corruption of the Sanskrit 'vàta?, an enclosure of a town or village, fence, 
wall, hedge, etc. . . . Kampana is probably another form of the Canarese 
Kampala, Kampilu, a cluster, heap, assemblage, multitude, etc" (Ind. Ant., 
IV, p 211 fn and p. 329 fn.) 


AT. EI, XII, p. 187. 
48. 212 of 1913; see Cp. 1 of 3514-15 for another reference to the valita. 
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We meet with a few other names of divisions in the ‘empire. 
The magani or the puramügani was one. We hear for instance of 
the Santalige màgani in the Araga kingdom. But it appears to 
be a general term and carries no special significance with it; the 
estate given to an amara nàgyaka could have been called an amara 
mégani. Another division seems to have been known by the name 
of mérjavdda. An inscription at Rayacdta in the Cuddapah district 
mentions the mürjavüdas of Penugonda and Udayagiri5' Mārja- 
vada is an abridged form of maharàjavüdi, a district comprising 
the whole of the present Ràyala$ima. The name of the district 
survived. In Vijayanagar times, the territory included in the old 
mahardjavddi fell under two rájyas, Penugonda and Udayagiri; 
hence they are occasionally referred to as Penugonda marjavadi 
and Udayagiri marjavadi. The term kharvata indicated another 
Rivision. Lüders thinks that it was the name of a market town.5! 


In certain places military and police considerations were taken 
into account in making the divisions of the empire. A strong fort 
for instance was made the nucleus of a division. It had some terri- 
tory attached to it, was presided over by a durgadandanüyaka and 
the territory under him constituted a division for political purposes. 
In the Bangalore taluk, for instance, we have reference to the king- 
dom of the Kandanür durga.?; Then again we hear of the Udaya- 
giri durgam to which a few villages were attached. These were 
perhaps analogous to the padaipparrus or cantójments. 


In the inscriptions there occurs the term cévadi. The term 
literally means a “hall” or an office. To the cavadi a number of 
villages were attached, and at times even sthalds and $imes were 
attached to it. For example, the Timmasamudra village was attach- 
ed to Teppada Naganna’s Gadi cüvadi9  Tirusivamattür sthala 
belonged to the Kolàla cávadi59 An inscription dated A.D. 1428-9 
mentions Sunepuhanalür in the Mélmuri of Malanaduyas a sub- 
division of the RajarajaSdlanadu which belonged to the ‘Tiruccirap- 
palli rájya or cavadi.5é 


49. EC. VII, Tl. 206. 
50. 444 of 1911. 

51. EL, VI, p. 232, fn. 9. 
52. E.C, IX, Cn. 150. 

53. 205 of 1892 

54. EC, X, Kl. 252 

55. E.C., IX, Ht. 121. 


56. EJ., XVII, p. ill. For a few other referefices for the cüvadi, see 
J.B.B.R.A.S., XII, p. 356. 
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In the inscriptions from the Mysore State, we find mention of 
a few territorial divisions as the 


Gangavadi m 96,000 
Banavasi ES 12,000 
Kalaga - 3,000 or 1,000 
Santalige i 1,000 


and some others. It is difficult to find out the meaning of these 
numerical appellations. There were no administrative subdivisions 
of this type during Vijayanagar times. They were survivals of the 
past. Their mention in the Vijayanagar inscriptions must be 
attributed to the conservatism of the people. 


Section III 
Provincial Organisation 


i. Provincial Govewiors : (the part of the empire directly 
under the imperial sway was divided into provinces over each of 
which there was appointed a viceroy. (Members of the royal famil 
were generally appointed as the governors of these provinces} 
During the time of Harihara I, Mārappa was the ruler of the 
province of Araga with its capital at Candraguțți.5" Kampaņa I was 
the ruler of the Udayagiri rājya.58 Kampaņa, the son of Bukka, 
was ruling over the Muluvagil kingdom (Mulbagal).9 Virūpākşa, 
the son of Harihara II, is said to have been in charge of the Tundira, 
Cóla and Pandya countries and even conquered Ceylon,$8? while 
his brother Déva Raya was the governor of Udayagiri before he 
ascended the throne! He was succeeded by his son R&ma- 
candra Odeya who is said to have subjugated hostile kings and 
by his skill vanquished the Mussalmans. Vira Vijaya Raya, 
another soh of Deva Raya, was ruling the Muluvagil kingdom, 
and when he became the emperor he was succeeded by his son 


57. E.C. VIII, Sb. 375. 

58. Nel. Ins., II, NI. 28. 

59. EC., X, Kl. 162 and 222. 

60. E.I., TH, pp. 227 and 228. 

61. Nel. Ins., IT, Kn. 23. * 

62. Ibid., Cp. 1. 

63. E.C. X, Mb. 175. 
V.A.—24 
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Srigiri in the viceroyalty.$^ This practice of appointing princes of 
the royal house as viceroys of the provinces was followed even by 
the Aravidu kings. Tirumala appointed his son Sri Ranga II as the 
viceroy of the home province, Penukonda. Formerly he had served 
as the viceroy of the Udayagiri rajya wherefrom he conquered 
Kondavidu, Vinikondapura and other forts. Rama, another son 
of the emperor Tirumala, was the viceroy over the Seringa- 
patam country.6 Venkata II, the fourth son of Tirumala, was 
governing the Tamil country with his headquarters at Candra- 
giri with many feudatories under him.9 The practice of the 
Saluvas and the Tuluvas appears, however, to have been different. 
They did not appoint royal princes as governors of provinces for 
which two explanations are possible. The members of the royal 
family at a particular time were only a few, for Sàluva Narasimha 
had only two sons while Narasà Náyakà had four. Even among 
these there was great rivalry and palace intrigue, and hence the 
ruling,emperor did not trust the other members of the royal family 
with the governorships. 'The princes of the first Vijayanagar 
dynasty who were sent out as rulers of provinces assumed the title 
of Odeya or, Udaiyür (in Tamil). 


| (But where it was thought desirable that some eminent officer 
. with wide experience could fill the post with credit and to the ad- 
vantage of the central government. such an officer was appointed 
as governor of the province. The governors thus appointed were 
generally known as the Dandandyakas. In their constitutional 
status and in their relations with the imperial house, their position 
appears to have been similar to that of the princes who served as 
provincial viceroys. 


(1 e governors of the provinces of the empire enjoyed some 
sort of local autonomy within their jurisdiction. They held their 
own courts, had their own officers, maintained their own armies 

nd ruled their territories without being interfered with by the 
entral authority so long as they regularly discharged their obliga- 
ions fo the imperial sovereign. ese provincial governors, if 
they were members of the royAl family, assumed the imperial’ 
titles belonging ‘to ) their respective dynasties. In a few cases suc- 
cession was hereditary in their families.) Kampana I, the brother 


. P, x, Bp. 15. 


EI, XII, pB^173 and 186, Dalavay Agrahifam Plates, vv. 23 to 28. 
4$ of. 915; EC, yh 16; S.&, Aiyangar, Sources, p 221. 
S. K. Aiyangar: "ibid., p. 302. 
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of Harihara I, who was the lord of the Udayagiri rajya, was_on his 
death succeeded to the governor’s throne by his son Sangama I, 

and in his capacity as the vigeroy of the Udayagiri province, he 
made the OE ant.63 (ase governors, whether they were 
princes of the roya I hood or perial oj officers who were assigned. 
provinces for governing, were tr from one province to 
another as exigencies demanded. }Virapanna or Virupaksa I, a 
son of Bukka, was the governor ofthe Araga province. We have a 
few inscriptions of his belonging to the years 1362, 1367 and 1379.99 
In one inscription he is called Uddagiri Virüpanna or Udayagiri 
Virüpanna which indicates that he was formerly the viceroy over 
the Udayagiri rajya.7  Lakkanna Dandanàyaka for instance was 
the governor of the Mulbàgal and Tékal provinces in 1430.7 He 
continued there for two years’? after which he was transferred to 

the Tundira province over*which he ruled till about 1440 with the 

title *Lord of the Southern Ocean'. In A.D. 1438 we see him 

making a grant from the Tiruppattür taluk of the Ramnad disttict."? 

In 1440 we see him in the Bàraküru rajya which shows that he was 

transferred to that province about that time." Later he seems to 

have been transferred again to the Madura province ovér which he 
ruled with the title “ Lord of the Southern Ocean." 15 (However 
there does not seem to have been any time limit for a governorship, 
for it depended not only upon the ability of the governor but also 
on the local necessities. Uddagiri Virüpanna for instance was 
governor of the Araga province for nearly eighteen years,” while 
Lakkanna Dandanayaka served as viceroy in different provinces 
for shorter terms. 


enerally the governose-appear to have been appointed by the 

in consultation with his minister Thus when Madhava- 
manirin, the governor of the Banavase province, died in 1391, 
Harihara II deliberated with his ministers as to who could be sent 
to the Banavàse province to succeed the deceased governor, an 


68. EJ, III, p. 21. 

69. E.C., VIII, Tl. 20, Ng. 34 and Tl. 114. 
70. Ibid., Tl. 37. 

"1. E.C, X, Bp. 72. 

72. Ibid., Mr. 3 and 1. 

73. 141 of 1903. 

74. 128 of 1901. 

75. 100 of 1911. 

76. E.C., VII, Intro., p. xii. 
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finally decided that one Naraharimantrin, a disciple of Vidya- 
Sankara, must be sent as the governor of the province.” > 


The order conveying these appointments bore the royal seal. 
A Kanarese inscription of Mallikarjuna Maharaya of A.D. 1465-66 
refers to one Ramacandra Dann&yaka; the Maháprüdhüga of the 
king, as administering the kingdom under royal seal?$ {The gov- 
ernors had their own Councils which were probably modelled on 
that of the emperor. From the inscriptions of the period we may 
surmise that these Councils consisted of the Pradhéni,® the Olat 
(secretary), the Dalavày or the Dandánàáyaka as he was called in 
a few inscriptions,®! the treasurer,® the Samdntadhikari, and a few 
others. In all probability these ministers were chosen and appoint- 
ed by the respective governors themselves, with the approval of 
the imperial authority A few of these, ministers rose to be very 
able administrators. Madhavamantrin, the minister of Marappa, was 
very efficient, and was to Marappa what Bhargava was to Sankara, 
and he was “a pilot” to his lord “floating in the ocean of the 
kingdom ”.84 Similarly Somappa Dandanayaka and Gopanna 
Udaiyar were two outstanding personalities that helped Kumara 


Kampana in his arduous task of bringing South India up to Madura 
under the Vijayanagar rule. 


af Qe provincial viceroys were given the right to issue their own 
leo independently of the central government!) Caesar Frederick 
was very much struck by this system) and he remarks: “ When 
we came into a new governor’s territory as every day we did, 
although they were all tributarie to the king of Bizeneger, yet 
everyone of them stamped a small coyne of copper, so that the 
money we took this day would not serve the next day."55 Inscrip- 
tional evidence corroborates this statement of the foreign observer. 
A few gadyünas were issued from the provincial seats of Barakir 
and Mangalir; and Krishna Sastri concluded from this fact that 
the provincial viceroys were empowered to issue coins in their own 


771. J.B.B.R.A.S., IV, p. 315. 
18. 376 of 1927-28. 
79. 309 of 1912. 
80. ILP.S., 707. 
B1. Ibig. 

82. 309 of 1912. 
83. E.C., X, Mb. 58. 

84. E.C, VIH, Sb. 375. 

85. Purchas, His Pilgrims, X, uc 99. 
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names.86 Similarly we have evidence of Lakkanna Dahdanidyaka, 
the viceroy under Déva Raya II, issuing coins in his own name. A 
copper coin of his has an elephant on the reverse and a letter ‘L’ 
above it, and the obverse bears the legend ‘mana’, ‘ dandya’, 
‘karu’ whjch probably stands for the name of Laksmana Danda- 
nayaka.’? {The provincial governors themselves had the power to 
grant to private individuals the right of isguing coins and owning 
private mints (tańka).88 i The governors enjoyed the right to im- 
‘pose new taxes or remit old ones. Since they were generally held 
responsible only for a fixed contribution of money to the imperial 
house they were not interfered with in the minuter details of the 
incidence of taxation and the manner of collection of the taxes, 
"Thus Cikka Kampana Udaiyar gave a charter to the officials an 
Kaikkolas of Hattalakote making certain regulations with regard to 
the payment of taxes atid remitting the fines imposed on the 
Kaikkolas59 But it appears that the provincial ministers could riot 
make grants or remit or impose taxes except with ‘the 
permission of the governor of the province. Thus Vittappar, an 
officer under Vira Kampana Udaiyàr, made a gift of the village 
of Madambakkam to the local temple after getting the sanction 
of the governor.” But there are a few inscriptions which indicate 
that certain officers of government remitted the taxes without get- 
ting the necessary permission from the governor. Góppanangal, an 
officer under Kampbná Udaiyar, remitted the taxes on the lands of 
Kulóttungasólanallür alias Brahmigvara which was a unit village.” 
The Mahàpradhàni Somappa Udaiyar and the treasurer Vittappay- 
yan, the two officers under the same Kampana, issued an order to 
Méydévar who was in charge of the taxes of Pulinad to assign cer- 
tain duties imposed in kind on all the articles that passed through his 
district for the benefit of the Visnu temple at Kumari?? But from 
the above two cases it would appear that these officers made the 
grants not by any inherent right they enjoyed by virtue of the office 
they held under the government, but they were themselves in 
charge of certain districts under the provincial government, the 


86. A.S.R., 1907-08, pp. 237-38. 

8T. M.E.R., 1905, para 31; see also Sir Walter Elliot, Coins of Southern 
India, plate III, No. 92 and Ind. Ant., Vol. XX, p. 304. 

88. M.A.R., 1929, para 90. 

89. E.C., IV, Ch. 9%. 

90. 324 of 1911. 

91. 184 of 1918. 

92. 309 of 1912. 
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income from which were assigned to them by the proviral gov- 
ernor as remuneration for the office they held under him. 4 It was 
in the capacity of district chiefs that the ministers of the provincial 
governors remitted taxes or made gifts independently. Their 
grants, unless they were made with the permission of the governor, 
could not have applied to the whole province. The benefit of such 
grants was restricted to the district which they held under the 
y m „governor 


However, whenever the people were PE E by the pro- 
‘vincial viceroys, the imperial government-interfered on behfif. of 
the people) Before the time of Déva Raya II, for instance, the 
ministers fad been taking presents by force from all ryots be- 
longing to both the Right hand and Lefi hand classes at the com- 
mencement of each reign. In consequence of this all the ryots were 
harassed and hence they migrated to other places. Worship and 
festivals ceased in temples; the country was stricken with disease; 
the few people that remained either died or suffered. The king 
therefore interfered and prohibited such extortion.% |. Thus the im- 
perial government interfered with the local govérnments when 
there was mal-administration or oppression on the part of the local 
governors. Here it is said that the ministers oppressed the people. 
We have to take that the term ministers means officers for the 


ministers of the Imperial Council were generally provincial gover- 
nors as well. 


QNusiz says that the provincial governors had to pay the king 
their revenues as fixed by him annually during the first nine days 
of the month of September.” What this means we have seen in 
an earlier section, where it has been suggested that though remit- 
tances were made every month, the assessment was made in Sep- 
tember. s 


(The provincial goyernors were also made responsible for the 
aintenance ‘of fáw and order within their jurisdiction) whenever 
the property of their subjects was stolen, they were bound to catch 


the thief and restore the stolen property to the owner. ( Otherwise 
they were severely punished by the king 4 


M.E.R., 1905, Pt. II, para 30. 
Sewell, op. cit., p. 389. 

See ante, p. 91. 

Ibid., p. 380. 
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The governors were entitled to certain honours. They were 
allowed to use litters and palanquins, gs "is indicated by the evidence 
of Nuniz®? The inscriptions of the period also refer to a few of the 
honours which they received from the king. A record. in the 
Goribidnir taluk of the Kolar district says that the > Vilnvapapur 
‘emperor (Mallikarjuna ?) conferred on a few of his feudatories the 
following honours: .horse, umbrella, cámara, bhimipende and three 
howdah elephants.%8 Similarly Nandéla Appa, the governor of 
Kondavidu, was given the right to use a palanquid and two 
caugjs,99 7 


A few of the governors of provinces were appointed to some 
„posts in the imperial a of the ministers of 

the g are said to have been jé governors over some province or 
other For instance Madhava mantri, the minister of Bukka I 
(formérly the minister of Marappa while he was the viceroy over 
the Kadamba country and the Banavase 12,000), *accepted the 
government (of the province) as far as the Western Ocean,”! by 
order of Vira Bukka Bhüpatj. From an inscription in the Tirtha- 
halli taluk of the Shimoga district which mentions that Madhava- 
mantri, the house-minister of Harihara II, was the governor of the 
western parts including Araga of the Vijayanagar dominions, we 
are led to infer that he was ruling that province up to 1384, the 
date of the inscrip&ion.?! Naganna Dandanayaka, the Mahapra- 
dhana of Déva Raya I, was the governor of the Muluvagil king- 
dom.? Lakkanna Dandanàyaka, the Prime Minister of Déva 
Raya II, served as a governor in various provinces. About 1430 he 
was the governor of the Mulbagal and the Tékal provinces. 103 Later 
he was the governor of the southern part of the empire and was 
known by the designation “ Lord of the Southern, Ocean ”.10 Tim- 
manna Dandanayaka, the Mahapradhani of Mallikarjuna Raya, was 
the governor.óf the Nagamangala division of the empire.1% Saluva 


97. Ibid., p. 38% 
98 E.C., X, Gd, 22; The inscription is of doubtful authenticity. Yet the 


fact that certain customary honours were shown to the provincial governors 
cannot he false. 

99. 287 of 1892; E.L, VI, p. 112. 
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Timina, the Prime Minister of Krsnadeva. Raya,- was made the 
governor of Kondavidü aftér, its capture.106 Kondamarasayya, the 
Raydsam of the king, was the governor of Udayagiri. 107 .Salva- 
nayque of Nuniz known to the inscriptions as Saluva Vira Nara- 
simha Nayaka or Saluva Dandanàyaka was for some time ruling 
over the Tiruvadi rájya and according to the account of Nuniz he’ 
was the lord of Charamaodel, Negapatam,. Tanjore, Bhuvana- 
giri, Devipatnam, Tirukoil (Tirukkoyilür) Kayal and other territo- 
ries bordering on Ceylon.198 Thus instances can be multiplied to 
show that some of the imperial" officers were also provincia d 


ernors; and they goveytied their provinces through their dep 


les, 
who were called Karyakartas.' Y 


Nuniz gives the following account of a few provincial gover- 


nors, their income and their military and financial obligations to the 
imperial goverhment : 





Income 


Milit. 
Name of the Governor. in Pardaos up id Financial Con- 
, Contribution. 
of gold. tribution. 
-_ eee 
Salvanayque, the Prime 11,00000 30,000 foot 1/3 
Minister of Acyuta Raya 3,000 horse 


30 elephants 


Ajaparcatimapa, lord of 800,000 25,000 foot 3/8 
Udayagiri, ete. 1,500 horse 
40 elephants 

Gapanayque, lord of Rosyl 600,000 20,000 foot. 1/4 
2,500 horse 
20 elephants 

* 

Lepanayque, lord of Vinga- 300,000 20,000 foot 4/15 
por. 1,200 horse 
28 elephants 

Narvara, lord of Ondegema 400,000 12,000 foot 1/2. 
600 horse 
20 elephants 

Cinapanayque, lord of the 300,000 10,000 foot 1/3 
land of Calay 800 horse 


106. EJI., NI, p. 110. 
iv. Nel. Ins, HI, App. 1, p. 1476. 
108. Sewell, op. cit., p, 384. 
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pnCC————————— NUM... ———Ó—— À—— 
E * 
Income 





g Military Financial Con- 
Namg of the Governor. in Pardaos Contribution. tributi 
of gold. " 
Crisnapanayque, lord of 20,000 700 foot 1/20 
Aosel 500 horse 
Bajapanayque, lord of Bodial -300,000 10,000 foot 1/30 
800 horse 
15 elephants 
Mallapanayque, lord of the 15,000 6,000 foot 1/3 
country of Avaly, etc. 400 horse 
Adapanayque, lord of the 300,000 8,000 foot 2/15 
country of gate 800 horse 
30 elephants 
Bajapanayque, lord of 400,000 10,000 foot 3/8109. 
Mumdoguel 1,000 horse 


50 elephants 
n———————Áoá: €————É(—— ác — — e —d— ]o— ———— 


Though we get these valuable details with regard to the con- 
tributions demanded of some of the provincial governors by Acyuta 
Raya, we are not able to see the exact principle on which these 
demands were made from them. An examination of the contribu- 
tions demanded of the few governors above referred to shows that 
they differed widely. Adapznayque, who got an income of 300,000 
pardaos, was expecled to maintain for the imperial house a 
certain proportion of foot, horse and elephants and contri- 
bute 2/15 of his income, while Lepanayque who got the same in- 
come was not only required to maintain a larger proportion of foot, 
horse and an almost equal number of elephants but also to contri- 
bute 4/15 of his income to the imperial treasury. However one ex- 
planation is possible for such enormous disproportions. Since many 
of the governors of provinces held some office with the government, 
the demand made from them must be such as would leave for them 
a certain amount of money after meeting their obligations to the 
government which would be the pay for their services to the 
government. Adapanayque for instance was the chiéf counsellor of 
the king, while Lepanayque held no such office under the govern- 
ment. In such a case the larger demand made by the state from 
the latter was quite legitimate, for even after paying thefixed con- 
tribution there was still left something for him toward& bis remu- 
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neration as governor. But Adapanayque was an officer at the im- 
perial headquarters, and besides he was the governor of a province. 
If he had attended to his office work at the capital, he could ndt have 
ruled his province himself but only by his deputy in which case he 
must have paid him. Thus he had two functions to discharge. 
Though he was assigned a province the income from which he was 
to enjoy after making his contributions to the central government, 
yet since he had to govern it only through his deputy whom he had 
“to pay, some concession had to be shown to him in the matter of his 
contribution to the imperial house. Thus there was bound to 
be some difference between the demands made by the government 


from a provincial governor who had no office at the capital and from 
one who held such office. 


périal headquarters, each maintained an agent at the capital 

is officer is called by Nuniz ‘Secretary’. He says that the 
‘Secretary’ was always at the court and thatche kept his master in- 
formed of what was taking place in the palace) for nothing took 
place there of which they did not soon know.1t 


^ These governors including those that held some office at the 


„A few words may be said here about the influence of certain 
Jamiles over the royal house. A few of the provincial governors: 
who held some office or other with the imperial government often 
wielded great influence over the royal house which at times had 
certain serious consequences. The Sangama brothers who were 
themselves influential feudatories under the HoySalas, gradually 
“Rose to power and position and finally overthrew the royal house 
to their own advantage. Under the weak rulers, Mallikarjuna and 
Virtpaksa, Saluva Narasirbha developed his ambition of usurping 
all royal authority, and finally achieved his object by making him- 
self the founder of thé second line of the Vijayanagar emperors. 
During the rule of his weak son Immadi "Narasirnha, Narasà Nayaka 
rose to a position of eminence and power, and finally his son was 
able to see through a “ bloodless revolution ” at Vijayanagar. "The 
influence and power of the Salàka brothers during the reign of 
Acyuta Raya, were responsible for the many palace intrigues at the 
Vijayanagar capital. The influence wielde a] 


d by Rama Raja and his 
brothers at the court of Sadàáiva is too well known to need re- 
capitulation here. The inefficient Sadāśiva was a poor prisoner 
in the hands of Rama Raja and was shown to the public only once 


in a year. During the period of his power, Rama Raja dominated 
Pee 
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the politics of Vijayanagar and made his Muhammadan neighbours 
on the north prostrate before him. : Hqwever it must be said that 
the governors could not trifle with strong kings.’ Saluva Timma 
in spite of his ability and power was kept under great check by 
Krsnadéva Raya. On the mere suspicion of his complicity iri the 
murder of his son Tirumala, he was blinded, and imprisoned and 
his family also was ruined. | Thus under strong kings they were 
submissive; but under weak ones they rose to great power, 
influence and eminence. ' 


2. The Nayankara. System 7 £-Another important feature of the 
Vijayanagar provincial organisation was the nayarkara system. 


According to this system the king was considered to be the owner 
of the soil and he distributed the lands to his dependents} In 
mediaeval India services to the ruling sovereign were rewarded 
by the grani of terriforíes. Thus when a northerner imposed his| 
rule over the southerner, he had to arm himself with a body of 
people who were ever ready to serve him in his wars, and for this 
they were granted lands. (ne who held land from the king were 
called nàgakgs though the term was later used to denote a variety 
of offices and castes. They ruled over their territories with great 
‘freedom. In return for the grant of territory that was made 
to them they had two functions to discharge. Firstly they had to 
pay a fied anriuel financial contribution to the imperial exchequer 
which, according to the account of Nuniz, was generally half of 
their revenue. Secondly they were required.to maintain for ihe, 
king a jos. ern Me serve him in his wars, 
‘About Acyuta Raya ^ 8n is~fayakas Nuniz says: “This 
King Citarao has foot-soldiers paid by his nobles and they are 
obliged to maintain six lakhs of soldiers, that is six hundred 
thousand men, and twenty-four thousand horse, which the same 
nobles are obliged to have. These nobles are like renters who hold 
all the land from the King, and besides keeping all these people 
they have to pay their cost; they also pay him every year sixty, 
lakhs of rents as royal dues. The lands they say yield a hundred 
and twenty lakhs of which they say they must pay sixty to the 
King, and the rest they retain for the pay of the soldiers and the 
expenses of the elephants which they are obliged to maintain." !! 
Paes also gives the same ias (8t was the king that fixed the 
number of troops and the amo of móney each of these náyakas 
was to keep, and they were generally in proportion to the revenue- 
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each derived.1!2 They were the guardians of the peace within their 
jurisdiction, and were held responsible for the detection of crimes 
as well; they were bound to make good any loss in their respective 
territories!!3 On certain ceremonial occasions like the birth of 
a son or daughter to the king, or his annual birthday, these nobles 
offered him ‘ great presehts of money and jewels of price X114. In 
addition to these they were expected to make great gifts of money 
io the king on the new year day.) Paes says: "It is even said 
that they give on that day to the king in money a million alid five 
hundred thousand gold pardaos."115 According to Nuniz the nobles 
sent food to him every day to his house, namely, rice, wheat, meat 
and fowls with all other necessary things.!16 


Mroilus to conform to these obligations was liable to be 
punished. / Nuniz says that(the estates of these naiyakas would 
be confiscated dnd themselves severely punished if they did 
not maintain the full number of soldiers. or pay tribute according 
to their obligations.!!" / Barbosa also observes that when the king 
found any great lord/or relation guilty of any Crime, he sent for 
him immediately and if he failed to give “a just excuse for his 
fault ", he chastised him in words as thoroughly as he deserved and 
took from him half of his revénues. 'Then he was immediately 
ordered to be stripped and stretched on the ground and given 
a severe beating; and if he happened to be a near relative of the 
King, the King beat him with.his own hand and after he had been 
punished he was ordered fo be taken in his palanquin “very 
honourably with the music and rejoicing to his own house ” 118 
But the administration of corporal: punishment is not mentioned 


by any other writer. Hence it appears to be as Dames remarks an 
improbable story.119 


~ Duarte Barbosa wii describing the Vijayanagar empire says : 
“AN these villages and hamlets are inhabited by Heathen, 
among whom dwell a few Moors. Many places here belong to tht 
Lords who hold them from the King of Narsyngua, who itis his 
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own town keeps his governors and collectors of his rents and 
duties.” 29 ; This statement of the traveller shows that there were 
two types of provinces one of which was held by the ‘lords’ from 
the King | (on the feudal basis) and the other was’ directly governed 
by - the king through “his governors or agents. These two types of 
provincial officers were the nàyakas. “and governors jf. our 
cl&ssification. , 


The constitutional position of the nàyaka appears to have been 
different from that of a governor of a province, though both of them 
had a few similar obligations to be fulfilled. (1) (While the 
‘governor was the king’s representative in a province and ruled it 
on behalf of the king, the ndyake was only a military vassal) It was 
more to enable him to meet his financial and military obligations 
that he was assigned a district. (2) e nayoka enjoyed a com 
paratively greater freedom in his territory.) The internal adminis] 
tration of his district does not appear to have been interfered with 
by the king. { It seems, that the néyaka was not subject to transfer 
from one district to another. Mt was not unusual, however, for a 
nüyaka to be removed from a particular district assigned to him. 
But in such cases the reason for his removal was evidently 
his failure to fulfil his obligations or the desire of the king to provide 
for another of his favourites. But the transfer or removal of a 
governor appears to have been due to administrative necessities. 
(3) The néyaka had onerous résponsibiltties. The responsible work 
of the clearance of forests, introducfion of agriculture, and the 
spread, of civilization were a few of the more important works en-: 
trusted to and done by the waàyakas. (4) The governors were 
generally called Dawdanüyakas and were invariably Brahmans. 
(5){The néyakaship which was in the initial stages personal became 
hereditary in course of time when (he kiggs at the centre became _ 
weak and effeminate. 


e náyakas maintained twó sets of officers, at the imperial 
me uarters. One of thém appears to have been an officer in 
charge of the military of his lord stationed at the ‘capitaly Nigniz 
speaks about a particular group of nayakas who were never suffered 
to settle themselves in cities or towns lest they should be beyond 
the reach of the king’s hand.?! But as said in an earlier connection 
Nuniz seems to be wrong in hig statement, especially in view of the 
remarks: of Paes who, describing a group of nobles in the days 
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of Krsnadéva Raya says: “These captains are the nobles of the 
kingdom ; they are lords and they hold the city, and the towns 
and villages of the kingdom.” 122 Evidently Nuniz confuses between 
the ndyakas who-were ruling their territories, and their military 
agehts at the capital who were not allowed to go home since they 
served as the agents arid hostáges of their respective lords. We 
have no evidence, fo shdw that these nobles at the imperial court 
guarded the bastior of the palace as the Pálaiyágürs under the 
Madura Nàyaks did at Madura. But we may not be wrong if we 
assume that they did so as the provincial organisation in the 


Vijayanagar empire was only a smaller replica of the imperial 
organisation. 


(The other officer the néyaka kept at the imperial court was the 
thanipati or aivil agent who represented the interests of his master 
t the capita. | Numiz gives an account of that officer in the 

following terms:: “The captains and lords of this kingdom ol 
Bisnaga as well those who are at Court as those who are away. from 
it, have each one his secretary who goes to the palace in order tc 
write to him and let him know what the king is doing ; and they 
manage so that nothing takes place of which they do not soon know. 
and day and night they are always in the palace." 23 Thus accord. 
ing to the Ráyavácakamu, Vi$van&tha Nàyaka of Madura had an 
agent, sthámüpat, at Vijayanagar, and it was he that wrote the 
, Rayavacakamu giving an account of the reign of Krsnadéva Ràya.!^ 
From the account of Nuniz it appears that the provincial governors 
who held some office at the imperial court and hence had to.remain 


at the capital had also their “ secretaties ” af fhe palace of the king 
to represent the interests of their rasters.' 


In some important respects the müyaükara system in the 
Vijayanagar days reminds us ofgthe feudal organisation in mediae- 
val Europe. But the analogy is limited to a few respects only, for 


in the néyankdra system the feudal principle had not developed „to 
the extent to which it had done in Europe. = 


Feudalism can be described “as a complete organization of 
Society through the medium of land tenure, in which from the king 
down to the lowest landowner all are bound together by the obliga- 


tion of service and defénce; the lord to protect his vassal, the 


vassal to do service to his lord ; the defence and'service being based 
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on and regulated by the nature and extent of the land held. by the 
one or the other. In those states which have reached the territorial 
stage of development, the rights of defence and service are supple- 
mented by the right of jurisdiction. The lord judges or defends 
his vassal; the vassal does suit as well as service to his lord. In 
states in which feudal government has reached its utmost growth, 
the political, financial, judicial, every branch of publie administra- 
tion is regulated as a mere shadow of a name. "125 Thus feudalism 
had two asjfects ; one was the political and the other the económie. 
According to the former the tenant ruled his territories, enjoyed 
certain powers, and in return was bound to serve the lord; in his 
turn the lord was expected to protect his vassal The economic 
aspect of feudalism consisted in the fact that the vassal’s position 
and power were closely related to the extent of land he held. 


According to the nayankara system also we find that the king 
was the ultimate owner of the soil. Nuniz says: “ All the land 
belongs to the King and from his hand the captains hold it . . . 
they have. no land of their own for the kingdom belongs entirely 
to the King.”!26 The nàyükas, like the feudal tenants of mediaeval 
Europe, held the lands immediately or mediately of the king in 
return for a fixed annual financial contribution and the maintenance 
of a fixed military contingent. They too gave their lands to minor 
tenants on terms similar to those on which they held their lands 
from the king. This was analogous to the process of sub-infeuda- 


tion ip Europe. 


; But in certain other respetts the Vijayanagar nàyankara system 
differed from its European parallel Firstly in “the manner in 
which it was brought into existence: European feudalism was the 
result of two sets of forces—the process of commendation where the 
himself to a lord, gave his lands to him, and received them back 
as, a fief in return for service on his part on the promise of protec- 
tion "by the lord, and the process of beneficium according to which 
the lord granted lands to the tenant in return for certain specific 
services to be rendered; but the náyasiara system was the result 
of the deliberate policy of the kings in assigning territories to the 
nāyakas in return for military service and a fixed financial contri- 
bution. 
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Secondly the political element which was predominant in the 
European feudalism was lacking in.the néyankara system. The 
tenure of the Vijayanagar nāyaka who held his land of the king 
was more in the nature of a military fief and was known as the 
amaram, tenure. Further (the Vijayanagar kings were more ready 
to charge their nayakas with onerous responsibilities and duties 
than prepared to safeguard their interest? As Nuniz says they 
were liable to be ruined and their property taken away if they did 
not meet their obligations at the proper time.77 But in feudal 


Europe “tenancy at will grew into tenancy for life which in its 
turn extended into a heritage holding.” 178 - 


Another point that deserves to be noted is the fact that while 
in mediaeval Europe the whole society was chained together by 
the link of land Yenure, in the Vijayanagar days the màáyankara 
system linked together only a certain section of phe population. The 
gradual expansion of the principle of sub-infeudation did not reach 
such a high degree of perfection in India as it did in Europe. 
Further the feudal principle was not applied in India to all offices as 
it Was done in Europe, for in that continent even justice became 
feudalised. These considerations show. that the Vijayanagar 
ngyankara system fell far short of a completely feudal organisation. 


/* It may not be out of place here to examine the merits and 
défects of the néyankara system. Marge tracts of lénd till then 
covered with thick forests and rocky hills were occupied hy the 
enterprising néyakas, cities were founded, villages were formed and 
the torch of civilization was carried into thoge regions.! Great ifri- 
gation facilities were afforded and everything good in Hindu culture 
and civilization was fostered and encouraged by them) But such ser- 
vices as these rendered by the néyakas cannot blind us to certain 
defects in the system. Speaking about the Palaiyagars of Madura, 
Caldwell observes : “ It can hardly be said that the idea of govern- 
ing the country by means of an order of rude, rapacious, feudal 
nobles, such as poligars generally were, turned out to be a happy 


one, for down, to the period of their final subjection and submission 


to British authority in 1801, whenever they were not at war with: 
the central authority, they were at war with one another, and it’ 


was rarely possible to collect tribute from them or revenue due to 
the central authority without a display of military force which 
added greatly both to the unpopularity and expense of the collec- 
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tion ”.1 But Stuart defends the Páleiyagár system and says: 
“This remark would however apply with equal force to feudal 
institutions in Europe in the middle ages, and as these served their 
purpose in the age of the world in which they flourished, it is per- 
haps reasonable to suppose that protection from foreign foes and 
‘internal order and progress though frequently accompanied “by 
oppression and misrule was secured by this means to an extent to 
which it would otherwise have been impossible.”#3° But his Euro- 
pean feudal analogy cannot be pressed far, for this system was not 
complete feudalism, and his arguments look like special pleading. 
There were certain defects in the system which cannot be made 
light of. The independence they enjoyed within their territories 
gave them opportunities for engaging themselves in local wars and 
mutual feuds. At times they even defied the central authority 
when it became weak under inefficient kings. Further the chief 
^üyakas who distriputed their lands among their tenants in the 
same way as they themselves received them from the king exacted 
tributes and military service from them to their own advantage. 
‘Hence the náyakas who held their land from a bigger nàyaka, were 
not answerable to the king. Thus if the nàyaka directly answerable 
to the king chose to defy the central authority he had the following . 
of a large number of dependents while the king himself was left 
helpless. This was a weak point in the European feudal organisa- 
tion also. Heras while describing the Pàlaiyagür organisation at 
Madura remarks: “ Moreover, the fact that the Tamil and Telugu 
chiefs were indiscriminately appointed palaiyakarans, was supposed 
to foster the necessary union of establishing a lasting peace between 
both the subjects and their fofeign rulers. This -was by far the 
most important political event of the time, in spite of the fact that 
it fomented 'ambitions in these petty chiefs and weakened the royal 
authority of Maduta, of which they were too independent from the 
very beginning. Had they been more systematically attached to, and 
dependent on, the central power, Madura might have been saved 
frota many of the troubles caused by the Palaiyakarans."!3! The 
same remarks can be made on the Vijayanagar néyankara organisa- 
tion as well. The way in which the nayakas conducted themselves 
‘tawards the central government öli certain momentous occasions in 
the. history of Vijayanagar, like disputed successions or foreign 
invasions, brings into light the weakness of the organisation. 
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The stabilty of the central government might have been ensured 
if greater hold had been exercised over the semi-independent 
nüyakas. But the organisation of the administration partly on the 
nayankanms basis was a necessity of the times, and it was only for 
want of a better scheme of governmental organisation that this 
system was adopted. In spite of.the weakness of the system it 
served its purpose tolerably well. 3 


i 
3. Subordinate Allies: The Gubandinats allies were the con- 
quered rulers of older states. In certain portions of the outlying 
parts of the empire the members of a few dynasties were allowed 
to rule their small principalities on condition of their paying 
annual tribute to the Vijayanagar sovereign. They enjoyed perfect 
internal autonomy without fear of intervention by the imperial 
authority so long as they paid their annual contributions in men 
ahd money to their guzerain. Curiously there were many such 
small semi-independent principalities in the Karnataka country. 
As said earlier the range of hills that separated their territories 
‘from the eastern parts must have given rise to difficulties for the 
Vijayanagar kings in subjugating their rulers. Further the 
imperial sovereigns had to recognise their existence because 
they could have served them better as buffers than as feudatories, 
and perhaps the people in the locality would have liked to obey . 
their hereditary rulers rather than the new conqueror. It appears 
that these subordinate allies maintained their agents at the imperial 
court. Nuniz mentions a few of such rulers. As noted earlier. they 
were the kings of .Bengapor, Gasopa, Becanor, Calecu and 
Bhatkal!? Among the others were the kings óf-Honawar, who 
at times owed allegiance to Vijayanagar and at times to Bijapur 
and not infrequently to the Portuguese also, of Ullal who very often 
waged war with the Portugtese but at times paid tribüte to them, 
and of Gangolly who was also subject to Vijayanagar.183 


Sectron IV 


Control of the Provincial Organisation 


Aou the provinces of We empire were given, internal. 
iionomy, in the later Vijayanagar period the independence ef the 
nayakas was sought to be checked by the appointment of “ Special 
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Commissioners’? who were entrusted with the task of keeping 
them under control f These “Special Commissioners” were 
generally men of exceptional ability and brilliant parts, and 
were as far as possible chosen from among the members of the 
royal family.y After the administration of the southern districts 
‘of the Vijayanagar empire had been satisfactorily provided for 
during the reign of Acyuta Ràya by the foundation of the 
Madura Nayakship under the able Vi$vanàtha Nayaka, we see 
in the same locality an officer who styled himself a Ràjáüdhi 
réja and a Mahümamnüalesvara.3* Originally sent to lead an 
expedition into the Travancore frontier and to put an end to 
certain troubles on the fishery coast which Vi$vanàtha was not 
able to control, perhaps on account of his preoccupation with the 
organisation of the administration of the territories assigned to 
him for his nàyakship, Rama Raja.Vitthala was, after the successful 
termination of his expedition, probably made a “ Special Commis- 
sioner" and was assigned all South India for his sphere. His 
overlordship appears to have been accepted even by Bhittalavira 
who in Kollam 722 (A.D. 1546—47) provided for special offerings 
to be made to the Visnu shrine at Sucindram on the birthday of 
Vitthalé$vara Maharaja: 335 He was a great check on the rapacity 
of the feudatories like the ruler of Travancore, and he enforogd” 
the imperial sway over all South India. But the exact relation, 
between Vigvanatha Nàyaka and Rama Raja Vitthala is hard to 
explain. In a few inscriptions ViSvanatha accepts that he is an 
agent of Vitthala. According to an epigraph Vi$vanütha makes a 
grant for the merit of Vitthaladéva. 136 Tt js perhaps on the strength 
of these inscriptions, that Dr. S. K. Aiyangar concludes: “ During 
this period the viceroy of Madura Visvanatha and his son Krsnappa 
had to be subordinate to this special] officer".7? But Heras 
questions this conclusion and think&i that the aim of Vitthala’s 
appointment having been different “there was no need of subor- 

dination to each other” (sic) and adds that “each could fulfil 
his aims independently. Nevertheless Vi$vanàtha helped Vitthala 

in his expedition against Travangore."138 He seeks to clarify their 

constitutional relations by a modern parallel and remarks : “The 

relations between Vitthala and #fisvanatha may be compared to 
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those between the Agent of the Governor-General and the Raja of 
one of the native tributary States in India now-a-days."3? But 
the contention of Heras does not appear to be sound, nor is his 
modern analogy appropriate. Viśvanātha definitely states that he 
was the Zgent of Vitthala and acknowledges his superior commission. 
A modern Raja of an Indian tributary State does not accept- 
his subordination to the Governor-General’s agent (Resident) but 
only to the Paramount authority. The function of the modern 
Agent is very much limited, and he is only a channel of commu- 
nication. He has no right to govern the State in which he is the 
Agent of the Government. But Vitthala’s powers seem to have been 
very wide. He imposed his authority on the feudatories, made 
his own grants,!° decided disputes,!*4 and acted as an independent 
ruler, for all practical purposes, which the Agent of a modern 
Governor-General in the Indian State cannot do. ‘Thus our 
evidence goes to show that he was a ‘Superior Commissioner’ 


and charged with the duty of exercising a supervisory control over 
the nàyakas in the south. . 


Á 

., On the accession of Tiruinala to the Vijayanagar throne on 
the death of Sadásiva, the empire was torn asunder by internal 
dissensions and the rebellions of the feudal vassals, and hence 
the emperor divided his vast empire into three divisions on a. 
more or less linguistic basis and over each of them he appointed 
one of his sons as viceroy. Thus Sri Ranga Raya was the viceroy 
of the whole Telugu country with his capital at Penugonda.!@ 
Rama was ruling over the western parts of the empire 
with Seringapatam as his capital! while the last prince 
Venkata was thé viceroy of the Tundira (Jiñji) , Cola (Tanjore) and 
Pandya (Madura) countries with his capital at Candragiri!4 The 
Vasucaritramu definitely states that he “ was governing as viceroy 
the kingdom of Candragiri having under his authority many 
feudatory princes”.145 The constitutional position of the viceroy 
in relation to the already existing nüyakas is shown clearly by 


139. Ibid., p. 155. 

140. 273 of 1901. 

141. 140 of 1895; S.LI, V, No. 704. 
S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, p. 302. 


143. Ibid., pp. 302 and 217. 
144. Ibd., p. 302. 
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this statement in the work.4$ It would appear that the viceroy 
over the Tamil districts was a ‘ Special Commissioner > to exercise 
some sort of a supervisory control over the Náyakas of Jiüji, 
Tanjore and’ Madura. It is reasonable to assume here that the 
position of Vitthaladéva Maharaja must have been analogous to 
that of the Candragiri viceroy during the time of Tirumala. The 
Seringapatam and Penugonda viceroys must have likewise held 
the ‘Special Commissionerships’ and kept under check the feuda- 
tories under their respective control. 


146. Richards in the Salem Gazetteer states that "the empire, about this 
time was divided into six viceroyalties: (1) Andhra, (2) Karnáta, (3) Madura, 
(4) Candragiri, (5) Jifiji and (6) Tanjore. Here the three viceroyalties of 
Madura, Tanjore and Jiñji have been treated as distinct from the Tamil vice- 
royalty with Candragiri as its capital This is evidently a mistake. 


CHAPTER VII 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


SECTION I 
The Sabha 


f In India the-one political institution that has survived revolu- 
tions, changes of empires, ravages of time and the influence of alien 
domination is local government. The village institutions retained 
their vitality till almost the commencement of the British rule in 
India. About the services rendered by these village republics_in 
India Elphinstone observes: “ Though probably not compatible with 


the imperfections of a bad one. They peren the bad effects of 
negligence and Weakness and even present some barrier against 
its tyranny and rapacity. Again, these communities contain in 
miniature all the materials of a state within themselves, and are 
almost sufficient to protect their members if all other government 
were withdrawn. In the stability and continuity of Indian village 
life and organisation is to be sought the secret of the good things 
achieved by India in the past. us 


(An important feature about the administration of local areas 
in ancient India was the active functioning of what, we may call local 
assemblies which carried on the administration of the local areas? 
Two types of such rural organisation can be distinguishéd. (1) The 
first was the village sabhà with its counterpart ür. (2) The second 
awas the müdu, the assembly of a larger rural division.) Besides 
these there were associations of a corporate character which, 
though not completely political bodies, still discharged certain 
political functions. Among them mention can be made of the pro- 
fessional guilds and mercantile corporations and the temple which; 
besides being the house of god, was*also an important centre: ef 
political and economic life in the local areas. 


The origin of the village sabha is shrouded in mystery. But it 
ean be assumed that the term sabhai is the Tamilised form of the 


c See K. A. Nilakanta Sastrl, Studies in Cola History and Administration, 
P a 
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Sanskrit word sabha which means an assembly, and this term was 
used to denote an assembly even in the days of the Vedas. But it 
appears that the assembly of some villages only was called the 
sabhai, and such villages were those granted to Brahmans (brahma- 
déy@ villages). Side by side with the assembly of the brahmadeya 
villages was the assembly of the dr, and it was called the ur. There 
seems to have been a good deal of difference beten a sabhaz and 
an tr. While the one was purely a Brahman cencern and obtained 
only in brahmadéya villages, the other was an assembly ‘of persons 
in a non-brahmadéya village or a village ins which the proprietors 
of the soil were not exclusively Brahmans. “Though we find 
some reference to the tir in the inscriptions yet the knowledge we 
have of it is very limited. But about the constitution and working 
of the sabhé in the brahmadéya villages we have much informa-, 
tion. However the epigraphs that describe the working of these 
sabhäs belong to the Cóla period, and are far anterior to the 

Vijayanagar days. But inasmuch as we get references to the 

sabhds as doing almost what the Cola sabhàs did, it may be assum- 

ed that in the Vijayanagar days also the sabhás continued to work 

on the old lines and discharged their old functions regularly. 


In certain places the body of the mahdsabha or sabhà was 
called the mahdjanas. The assembly of Agaramputtur alas 
Madhavacaturvédimangalam was called the mahajana. ^ Every, 
caturvédimangalam (brahmadéya village) consisted of a central 
village to which was attached a large number of small ones, The 
village was divided into a umber of wards. Each .caturvedi- 
mangalam had an assembly of a certain number of members. A 
high standard of qualification was expected of them. They were 
expected to have'studied the four Vedas; a few of them were re- 
quired to have a good knowledge of the Sadangas as well; other- 
wise they were expected to have acquired a good knowledge re- 
lating to the conduct of ‘sacrifices and performed them. They 
were also expected to have besides these cultural attainments a 
good physique and a'strong constitution to bear the fatigue of their 
"Nork.?, 


From the inscriptions we get some idea of the strength of the 
village assembliés in the Vijaydnagar days. An epigraph at Tiru- 
vàndarkóyil in the Pondicherry territory records that Tmbhuvana- 
mahadévi caturvédimangalam had an assembly consisting of 4000 


2. See K. V. Subrahmanya Ayyar; Historical Sketches of Ancient Dekha, 
pp. 318 ff. 
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men.? It must have been too unwieldy to transact any business 
successfully. These assemblies generally met in a temple 
hall, failing which they seem to have gathered at some other pub- 
lic place. i According to an inscription at Viraccilai in the Puduk- 
kottai State a great assembly met in a flower garden (nandinva- 
nam) The corporate character and the large size of these assem- 
blies are indicated by the terms ürága isainda üróm, or mádágae 
ainda nàüffavaróm and kuraivara küdi, niraivara niraindu, etc. 
Though these assemblies seem to have been large it.is reasonable 
io assume that their deliberations were conducted only by a few 
residents who were the leading citizens of the locality. Some 
of these assemblies were at times called mahüsabhüs. Thus 


Kàveripakkam in the North Arcot district is said to have had a 
mahüsabhà in A.D. 1459-60.5 


(The village assemblies possessed the right of disposing of or 
acquiring lands or other kinds of property in the name and on behalf 
f the village) Thus the assembly of Ukkal akas Vikramabharana- 
gaturvédimangalam sold the village of AraSànipàlai for six hun- 
dred kà$us to an individual of Sérrür in Tenkarai Uyyakondanvala 
nàdu, a subdivision of the Colamandalam;$ the same assembly a few 
years later sold the village of Ittigaipattu for 400 panams to cer- 
tain individuals? According to a record at Avadaiyarkdyil in the 
‘Tanjore district. the assembly of the village of Tirupperundurai 
made a gift of two pieces of land as tirundmattukküni to the tem- 
ple of Sdlapandya Vinnagar Emberumünàr in the same village.8 


It is hard to explain the right of these village assemblies to sell 
away or make gift of the lands in the villages under their juris- 
diction unless we associate the institution of the sabhé and ats in- 
herent proprietory right on the lands under its jurisdiction with 
the question of land tenures. As we said earlier every bralifnadeya 
village had a sabhà which was its representative body, and as 
Such was vested with the right of acting on behalf of the 
villagers. Further it ıs as a joint body that the assembly made 
the grants, and this right of*acting as the joist. body .repre-. 
senting the villagers was acquired by it by reason of the 


217 of 1917; Rep., 1918, para 67. 
I.P.S., 705. 
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joint tenure under which the villagers held the land. In such 
villages the proprietors held the lands jointly and c6uld sell or 
make gifts of their lands only jointly and not individually. ; Here 
the terms ganabhogam and &ekabhogam deserve some examination. 
Ganabhégam indicates that lands held under that system were 
‘jointly held by the people, and hence under a joint tenure. But 
under the ékabhogam system the lands seem to have been held 
by only one person, and hence he had absolute and unlimited 
right over the soil. In some other cases the village granted 
was divided into a number of vrttıs each of which or a certain 
number of which was granted to a particular individual. Accord- 
ing to a copper-plate record of Harihara II for instance a grant of 
twenty-two villages was made by the king on Agrahara terms to a, 
few Brahmans to be held by them jointly (ganabhogam).? This 
would indicate that the villages were to be joint villages, and hence 
any sale or gift of the lands in the said twenty-two villages was to 
be made only jointy by the donees. No single member among 
them! could deal with the property independently of the others. But 
the case of an ékabhógam village was Quite different, for the donee 
in this case was not bound to act jointly with others in regard to 
the sale or gift of the property of which he was in full and unlimited 
possession. In $. 1451 Acyuta Raya made a grant of the village of 
Kadaladi in the Padaividu mahár&jya to one Ramacandra Diksita 
as a sarvamünya. to be enjoyed by him and his descéndants on éka- 
bhogam tenure, which implies the exclusive ownership of the pro- 
perty and the rights over it by a single individual. When however 
a sarvamünya village held under such ekabhogam tenure was dis- 
tributed among a number of persons, it simply meant that they 
were granted the right of enjoyment of the income from the village 
unless it was clearly stated by the donor that he was making a 
sareamdnya grant of the lands in question. In the absence of such 
a specific statement we have to understand that the donor reserved 
the right to the property to himself, but granted only the right of 
enjoyment to the persons in question. According to the inscrip- 
~tions under reference Ramacandra Diksita, the original donee of 
the sarvamdnya grant, appears to have reserved to himself the right 
of ownership and granted only the right of enjoyment to the 
Brahmans of his sect. 19» 


A few types of joint ownership can be distinguished: (1) The 
first is a complete and unlimited ownership and hence implies the 


9. J.B B R.A.S., XIL p. 357, 1. 120. "s 
10. EJ, XIV, Kadaladi Plates of Acyuts Raya, Text, v. 49 and p. 313, 
V.A—27 
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right of the whole cofnmunity in the soil. In this case in the parti- 
cular village in which this system prevails the joint owners culti- 
vate the lands in common and reap the profits in common in pro- 
portion to the number of vrttzs each has in the said village. Thus if a 
village is divided into 120 vritis among a few people, each such 
vrttidàr, owning say from two to five vrttis, contributes labour; 
in proportion to the number of vrttis he holds, and his share of 
the produce is also in the same proportion. (2) The second type is 
one in which a particular portion of the village is held in common 
by the villagers, while they have their own plots other than those 
held in common by them. They generally cultivate their own 
lands in their own way independently of the others, but in the case 
of the common lands in the village all the co-sharers contribute 
their labour in common, and enjoy the profits in common each hav- 
ing a share of it according to a fixed proportion settled by the 
community in proportion to the amount, of Jand bh by each. In this 
case the community is the joint owner of only a p f the village, 
while the individual villager has his own lands, and his use of.those 
lands is not gontrolled by the joint community of which he is also a 
member. (3) Another type of village is the one in which the joint 
community is the owner of all the lands in the village, but 1t does 
not cultivate the lands jointly or enjoy in common the fruits of the 
labour spent on them. The lands in the village in this case are 
divided into three “classes, best, middling and bad, and every in- 
dividual member of the joint community is given a portion of each 
of these three classes of lands ; he is not to be in permanent posses- 
sion of the allotted lands, but is required to part with them after a 
particular time in return for other plots in each of these three 
classes. 'Thus there is a periodical redistribution of the lands held 
by the joint community among its members who could enjoy their 
share during the period in which they are under them. This sys- 
tem is known as the karaiyidu in the Tanjore district. Thus in the 
first case ownership rests with the joint community where the indi- 
vidual has no right over the property except as a member of “the 
joint community; in the second case the joint community has 
only a limited right over the village, for it holds in"éommon only 
a*part of the village, and hence controls only that portion of the 
village, while the individual has sproprietory right over certain 
lands in the village which he enjoys by his own right uninterfered 
by the joint community ; and in the third case the joint community 


22. Ind. Ant, UI, pp. 65-69. 
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is the proprietor of the whole, but it distributes the lands among 
the co-sharers to be enjoyed by them until the next redistribution. 


An important feature of the villages in which part of the lands 
was held in common by the community was that outsiders were not 
-allowed to get any right or share by purchase or, by grant. The 
community was anxious that no outsider should get any benefit by 
the purchase of such lands. jAccording to an inscription at Mangadu 
in the Chingleput district the residents of the village made 
an agreement among themselves “that any owner of land (in the 


village of Mangadu) _ (desirous s of) gf seg Chis Tan) m must X sell it 


outsider "2 An insc inscription in the Malavalii eret in the Mysore 
district registers an agreement among the people that if any among 
the shareholders (who were evidently Brahmans) mortgaged or 
sold his share td Südras, he must be put out of the Brahman-com- 
munity and such share should not belong to that place.3 If.oüuf- 
siders wished to cultivate lands in a particular village certain 
disabilities were placed in their way. Thus for instance by order of 
Rama Raja Vitthala, Rajayya Bücarasayya of Hadinàd and Cama- 
‘rasa Gauda made the following rule for the cultivatiom of the 
rice lands in Hoütganür: “If, in addition to the resident ryots, any 
important resident in the neighbourhood plough (there), he may 
do so in aceordance with the patie granted by the Mdsanikara, Páru- 
patyagára, Gauda, and Sén&bóva ; not according to the same rule 
as the, resident ryots. If any one setting at naught this order is 
not prévented at the time by the Karanika of the Cüvadi and the 
Gauda and Sénebova, they will incur the guilt of slaughtering cows, 


ete cuins "14 :Thus these villages were very anxious to prevent 
outsiders from getting into their villages, even for purposes of cul- 
tiva ion. 4 


afNow to return to the village sabha. It seems to have func- 
tioned in the ganabhoga or samudáyam villages where it acted in 
the name and on behalf of the village community as a whole. Thus 
it would appear that these sabhds had their origin in the communal 
‘character of the villages, and they exercised full authority over 
the sale and purchase of lands on behalf of the community. Then 
‘the question arises if the individual co-sharer in the village com- 


12. 354 of 1908; Rep., 1909, para 61. 
15. EC. II, MI. 121. 
14. E.C., IV, Cn. 38. 
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munity had any right to sell or dispose of his sharé of the communal 
property independently of the sabhà. He does not seem to have 
had any right to deal with the property except as a co-sharer and 
hence through the sabhà. However this applies only to a village 
the whole of which is held in common by the people and where 
the individual has no independent right of possession of any piece 
of land in the village. But in a village where only a part of it 
is held in common by the joint community and side by side 
with it the individual ryot has got some plots of land of which he 
is the sole proprietor, he can sell his private lands independently of 
the sabha though he may be precluded from disposing of the lands 
held by the sabhà in the name of the joint community of which he 
may be a member and hence is bound to contribute to the cost of 
production and entitled to a particular share of the income from 
that portion of the village. Thus according to an inscription of 
A.D. 1370 at Palani in the Madura district, one Periya Perumal 
Nambi, a member of the sabhà of Kalaiyanputtür, made a grant.15 
Here’ it would appear that part of the lands in the said village of 
Kalaiyanputtir, was held jointly by the village community while 
some other lands were held individually by the people, who as 
members of the joint community had also a place in the village 
sabhé. Hence it is that Periya Nambi was able to make a grant 
without any reference to the sabhá; and it has to be inferred that 
he made the grant only from the property he held individually. 
the next important function of the village sabhà was that of tax- 


collection. The collection of tàxes payable to the imperial govern- 
, ment was at times entrusted to the village sabhas\or the ürgvar. 
Where the local bodies collected the taxes due fo the imperial 
government, these local tax collecting agents had to be inform- 
ed by the authorities of any remissions in the taxes or 
new impositions if levied, and they made the necessary entries 
in their account books and carried out the order! Thus for 
instance when one Tiruméni Alagiyàr alias Senpakaraya, Viéaiyala- 
déva of Süraikkudi set apart the amount of one hundred and fifty 
valal vali tirandén kuligaipanams due annually as paccai panam 
fram the temple for offerings.to God at the service called after his 
name, the náffavar (district assembly) subsequently deducted the 
above amount both from the tax-register and (village) aecounts.16 
Then again an epigraph at Tirumakkottai in the Tanjore district 


15. 609 of 1893; S.I, V, No. 285. 
16. LP.S., 699. 
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registers an order to the Mahājānas of Palaiyür alias Bhupatiraya- 
samudram that the old method of levying taxes in grain for the 
protection of the country must be revived instead of the thep pre- 
vailing custom of collecting both in grain and money." It is evi- 
dent that because the Mahàjanas were the agents of thé imperial 
-government for the collection of the state revenues the order 
was communicated to them. } 


| Besides being the agents of the government for the collection 
of the state"Tevenues, these rural assemblies had certain inherent 
ights for ihe levy of fresh taxes and the remission of old ones. 

us according to an inscription at Tiruvadatturai in the South 
Arcot district the assembly and Tantrimdr of Karippokku nādu 
made a gift of the taxes on land.J8 The assembly of Siruvayal de- 
cided to exclude sarvamanya lands belonging to a certain deity and 
to include others for purposes of taxation.? Again the people of 
Külaikulattür gave away the right of levying certain taxes to gold- 
smiths.20 But the remissions made on the initiative of the,local 
bodiés concerned only the local cesses collected by the assembly 
for local purposes and had nothing to do with their contribution to 
the imperial exchequer; or if the taxes.were imperial ones they 
had beegéfarmed out to the local bodies. It would appear that if 
the local Body which at times was, the agent of the government for 
the collection of the.state revenues, remitted the imperial revenues 
without the sanction of the government authority then it must have 
done so only at its own cost, for the government would not have 
been prepared to accept any amount less than that which they 
were pbliged to take under the terms of the contract into which 
they had entered with the assembly. ` 


But these local bodies had great influence over the revenue 
policy of the government. In places where these assemblies ex- 
isted the Government could not impose new taxes or remit old 
ones without their. consent ‘ince they carefully guarded the inte- 
rests of the community. Thus Abbaraja Tirumalaraja granted for 
instance the milaviga of centain villages for the offerings to the 
God “Tiruvengalanatha with *the consent of the Mahünüdw (gene- 
ral assembly) .24 d 
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Gn a few oceasions the üravar acted as the lease holders of the 
lands of the rulers. Thus Vanniyanàr Adaikkalangattar alias 
Nadumaditta Vigaiyalaiyadéva gave a piece of land which was a 
kudiningadevadünam to the üravor of Tulaiyànilai and Parali. 
They were required to pay in the dues of the nádu, but were ex- 
empted from the payment of certain taxes.22 


These assemblies had certain judicial powers. They could try 
certain cases and inflict punishment on the offenders.)} We have 
seen for instance in an earlier section hew the Mahdjanas of the 
, agraháras of Kulattür, Alambalam, Sadaiyanpattu and Muttiya- 
ikuricci decided a case of dispute between two priests and the 
managers of the temple of Kāmēśvaram Udaiya Nayanar at Āra- 
galür!'in the Salem district about the privilege of worshipping the 
God all the thirty days in the month, as also how that decision was 
given effect to by the temple authorities concerned. They had 
*alsó the right to confiscate the lands of guilty persons. i The village 
assenibly of Tirupperundurai in the Tanjore district for instance 
gave as tirunümattukküni in S. 1308 (1386-7) to the local temple 
of Sdélapandya Vinnagar Emberumanar, land which it had confiscat- 


ed from a certain Andan Pillai off Tiruppattür on,account of some 
fault (kurai) committed by him.” , í 


4 

Y (But in the later period of Vijayanagar history these villages 
do fíot appear to have enjoyed such wide powerd, They had to 
get the sanetion of the imperial officer in the locá lity before they 
could dispose of the lands of certain individuals. Thus at Sérmadévi 
in the Tinnevelly district we find that in A.D. 1544 Rámappa Náyudu 
along with a few others and the learned men of Céramahadévi, 
Elapuram and Naras&puram met together and assigned the lands 
and house of a certain Yeruvadi Timmayya, an outcaste of the 
Brahman community, to-the temple of Tiruvengalanatha.2> 


The villa „assemblies exercised some control over the tem- 
ples"as well./ The assembly of Anaimélagaram in the present 
‘Tanjore district confirmed the right of the temple at Müvalür 
over the lands that already belonged to it, the lands that had been 
gradually added on and the landsathat once belonged to the God 
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Kalakittar whose temple had been destroyed by fire.2® \ Sometimes 
it shared in common with the temple the right of controlling certain 
public places like the village tank. ; Thus an inscription at Nangu~ 
néri in the Tinnevelly district retards the grant by the temple 
authorities and the assemblies of Sivaramangai and a few*other 
places of the right of fishing in the tank in return for clearing the 


silt of the tank every year.” 


o The village assembly enjoyed also the right of conferring 
hondyrs on certain indiwiduals for certain services rendered.) The 
üravür of the villages of Küdalür and Kulamangalam for instance 
made a grant of the title of Kalangáda kandan köp: with certain 
temple honours to a cowherd Ponnan Kön Elumban by name for 
supplying kids to the temple during the festivals of Konattu 
nàcciyàr.?? 

The village assemblies acted sometimes as guardians of. th 
publi ic endowments and charities, and administered trusts,” the’ ex- 
penses of which were to be met by the income from a particular 
landed property or money deposit placed in charge of these village 
assemblies Thus according to an inscription at Pallikonda in the 
North .Arcot district, the assembly of Nandikampacaturvédiman- 
galam made an agreement with a certain Vanakkan Ponnali Nambi, 
a merchant of Mérpadi, who endowed as dànapuram 2,000 kuli of 
land in the village of Vaippür for feeding daily a specified number 
of persons versed in the Vedas.? According to another epigraph 
at the same place the same assembly agreed to feed certain ascetics 
daily in return for a grant of 400 kuli of tax free land made as 
dànapuram by a lady named Umaiyal Ammaiyal.2° Similarly when 
one Racappa, the son of a merchant Cinnappa, made a grant of a 
dry field of the sowing capacity of 10 kolagas for the service of 
God Kalledéva during the reign of Bukka II, the field was placed in. 
_ charge of the Mahájanas of the village.?! 


The nadu was a larger political unit than a village. It had 
also; an assembly which went by the name of nàdi,, the members of 
which" were called the nattavar. The nàdu enjoyed similar powers 
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as the village assembly but its jurisdiction extended over a wider 
area. For instance the nattavar of the Kananadu alias Viruda- 
asisbbuyankára valamádu sold a piece of land to Tiruméni Alagi- 
yar alias Nayinàr Visaiyalayadéva of Süraikkudi3? According to 
a record*at Pennadam in the South Arcot district the nütiür and 
Tantrimár of Karippokkunadu made a sarvamünya gift of land. 
Similarly the nüftavar of Karigayanàdu made a grant of six pon 
which was the income from a particular village. Again the resi- 
dents of Tenkarainadu in Jaya$ingakulakalavalanadu made a gift 
of land to the temple of Tirukkokannamudaiya Nayanar. 34 "Thus 
the nadu and the sabhà were quasi-independent republics in 
the local areas managing local affairs, and bearing the responsibility 


or the carrying on of certain branches of the administration in 
e local areas.) 


‘But these local bodies do not seem to have been left uncon- 
trolled by the government, for according to an inscription at Tiru- 
vamattir in the South Arcot district, the nüttàr of the*place gave an 
undertaking to the official committee of management (ràüjakürya 
bhandàra) that they would thenceforth allow certain privileges 
to the three classes of artisans, viz., blacksmiths, goldsmiths and 
carpenters of the locality in accordance with the practice obtaining 
in a few other places and that # ever they should violate their pro- 
mise they would pay a-fine of 12 pon and suffer the twelve ‘ dis- 
graces, kurrams, in consequence.?5 

ut these republics slawly but steadily decayed in the course 

of the Vijayanagar eroi) Venkoba Rao whil , commenting upon 
a particular inscription of A.D. 1382 remarks :\ These village as- 
semblies which were powerful local institutions during the Cola 
| period seem to have gradually died out after the decline of the 
Cola empirey The few transactions noticed in the above inscrip- 
tions were probably among the very last transaetions of the assem- 
blies before their total disappearance.”36 In another place while 
commenting upon an inscription of A.D. 1386 he observes: “The 
transaction recorded in the present inscription is anothef*late.inst-. 
ance of the vestiges of power wielded by the village assembly."* 


32,:.1.P.S., 685. 
39. "281 of 1928-29. 

34 LP.S. 691. 
35. 65 of 1922; Rep., 1922, para 4&4 ; see 378 of i921 . Re , para 54. 
36. M.E.R, 1923-24, para 40. algp. 318 of 1921; Rep., para. 
37. Ibl, 1925-26, para 35. 
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K. V. Subrahmanya Ayyar also thinks that these ássemblies slowly 
lost their vitality in the Vijayanagar period. He says: “ Under 
the kings of the last Vijayanagar dynasty and,in the dark days of 
what is generally called the memorable invasion of Malik Kafur 
as well as during the period of rule of the kings of the ‘Bahmani 
line, the political and social institutions together with the official 
machinery of Southern India which were in existence from the ear- 
liest times had been shaken root and branch Saletore, how- 
ever, believes that the village assemblies continued to function as 
local republics till a very late period, and questions Venkoba Rao's 
conclusions? He bases his view on the fact that the Vijayanagar 
emperors respected the purvamnaryada of the people to, a, very great 
extent. ‘He says: “We believe that the Vijayanagarà monarchs 
did not introduce measures by which the powers of the local bodies 
lapsed to the central authority. On the other hand we may be 
permitted to repeat, that as promoters of the vürvadamaryáde 
(aücient constitutional usage) it was their endeavour to preserve 
the old order of things and to allow the ancient officers to continue 
under the new government, although...... they showed their dis- 
éretion by placing over the local bodies officers of the central gov- 
ernment.” 4 But Buch respect for the pürvdfnaryàáda. was confined 
only to certain customary rights whigh certain individuals or groups 
of persons enjoyed for a long time past. It does not appear to have 
had anything to do with, the fostering of the village tepublics. The 
centralised machinery of the Vijayanagar administration could not 
have fostered the healthy growth of the village communal institü- 
tions. The kings themselves did not aim at the destruction of the 
village republics, yet the way in which they controlled even the 
distant parts of their empire could not have encouraged the active 
and judicious functioning of these village institutions. (Further 
the appointment of the Ayagars by the government stifled the free 
life ofthe village -republics. * 


Sectron II 


The Ayagar. System 


Cha irhportant feature of the village organisation was the Aya- 
gar. ür system. : According to it every village was a separate unit and 


88. Historical Sketches of Ancient Delhan, yr. 313. 
39. Soc. and Pol. Life, 1, 
40. JA hid. 
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its affairs were conducted By a body of twelve functionaries who 
were collectively known as the Ayagars}) Col. Wilks describes the 
functions of these Áyagürs in the fellowiüg terms: “ Every Indian 
village is, and appears always to have been, in fact, a separate com- 
munity or republic ; the Loud or potail is the judge and magistrate ; 
the Karanam or shanbhog is the registrar. The talary or sthul- 
war and the toti arp generally the watchmen of the village and of 
the crops; the neergaħtee distributes the water of the streams or 
reservoirs in just proportion to the several fields; the atishee, 
joshee or astrologer performs the essential service of announcing 
the seasons of seed time and harvest, and the imaginary benefit of 
unfolding the ‘lucky and unlucky’ days gnd hours for all ihe ope- 
rations of farming; the smith and carpénter, frame the rude in- 
struments of husbandry, and the rider dwelling of the farmer; the 
potter fabricates the only utensils of the village; the wdskerman 
keeps clean the few garments which are spun and sometimes woven 
in the family of the farmer, or purchased at the nearest market ; 
the bàtber contributes to the cleanliness and assists in the toilet of 
the villagers; the gdifüsmith marking the approach of luxury, 
manufactures the simple ornaments with which they like to be- 
deck their wives and daughters; and these twelve officers styled 
the Barabullowuttee or Ayangadi, as requisite members of the 
community, receive the compensation of their labour either in 
allotments of land from the corporate stock,or in fees consisting of 
fixed proportions of the crop of every farmer in the village."41 @ AT. 
most every British Indian admunistrator in the early nineteenth 


century was struck by the vitality and, usefulness of the Ayagar 
system: ) ` 


ese village functionaries were 


generally appointed by the 
government} An inscription at Ràvu 


laceruvu in the Anantapur 
the reddirikam right’ over 
amilies during the regime of 
agani in Gutti rajya.; It also 


pancdnga or almanac in‘a few villages to one Avubala Narasimha 


41. Hist. Sketches of Mysore, L-p. 73 


Lease Firminger, Fifth Report, 
Madras, p. 13, for à description of the = 3 ger, enort, 
É 5 wor th 

€. MER, Cp. 15 of 1955-28 ——— e Ayagar system. 
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Bhatta, | and provided that the fees attached to the office of reading 
the paficánga. in those villages were to be enjoyed by him and his 
descendants. € £ Once granted to them these Ayagars had a heredi- 
tary right over their offices, and whenever disputes arose as to 
who had the right to a particular office, the government took great 
‘care to find out to whom it belonged by custom and long usage and 
decided such cases. Y Thus according to an inscription of A.D. 1565, 
when a few person complained to the agent of Ramadéva Maharaya 
that the offices of Sénabéva and Jyétisa, which they had been en- 
joying since the days of their ancestors, had been brought under 
the sist and requested that they must be granted to them, he in- 
stituted an enquiry into the matter and declared: “The former 
residenti affirming that the offices of Sénabóva, Jyótisa, Pufohita 
and others belonging to the Sante-Benntr-sime in the Uccange 
venthe were held.by you—we therefore grant them to you, as a 
gift to Ràma, to be enjoyed by you, your sons, grandsons, and 
posterity in regular succession, and you thay take possession of the 
dues' and rights (specified) belonging thereto in the Sarite-Ben- 
nur $ime.'4 


5 The Ayagárs had the right to sell or mortgage their offices. 
They were granted tax free lands (màgyams) which they were to 
enjoy in perpetuity for their services.) During the time of Vira 
Sri Rangarayadéva Maharaya, one Mahàn&yakácárya Ramappa for 
instance made a grant of certain lands in a few villages to one 
Nàráyanappa as karanikaméanya. ;In addition to this the donee was 
also granted the right of collecting certain dues on all the lands, 
dry or wet, areca nut gardens, irrigation wells, etc., situated in all 
the villages of the hobl as remuneration for his service.*6 d 


These poem had onerous responsibilities within their loca- 
lity. They were the guardians of the peace within their jurisdic- 
tion. No transfer of property could be effected or grant made without 
the knowledge and consent of these village functionaries. YAccord- 
ing to a damaged record at Gundala in the Kurnool die trict for 
instance, when Dodla Venkatandyaningaru died, his son appointed 
an agent to supervise the Dodla charities, viz., the Prüküra wall, 
pavilions, flower gardens, ponds and others in the temple of Canna- 


'48. M.AR, 1916, para 105; The inscription, however, is dated A'D. 1631. 
44. E.C., VII, Ci. 62 EH 

45. Rice, Mys. Gaz. T, p. 581. 

46. M.A.R., 1924, No. 105, para 92, 
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kéSavaperumal at Gundal in Dhóni Sima and gave him some land 
in Tádüru with the consent of the Reddi, Karanam, and the Talari 
of the village. oo of land had to be made only with the know- 
"ledge of these officers and invariably the Karanika or the accountant 
‚was the writer of the sale deed, as he still continues to be in the 
“villages, : 


Secrron III 


Professional Associations and Guilds 


Side by side with these political arid.corporate hodies we see 
certain professional associations, guilds and mercantile corpora- 
tions discharging some duties similar to those transacted by the 
first type of local republics.) Their constitutional status in rela- 
tion to the central government was considerable, and they enjoyed 
a share in the management of the local administration. But ‘it is 
difficult-to say exactly if they enjoyed their powers independently 
of the sabha or the nadu of the locality. In the light of the availa- 
ble evidence with regard to their power, it is reasonable to assume 
that they enjoyed certain concurrent powers with the sabhd ‘ahd 
the nüdu, and in a majority of cases co-operated with them in thwé 
transaction of their business. | E 


Thus during the time of Virüpanna Udaiyàr the smaller as- 
semblies of Tiruvarangam, Tirupati, Tiruvanaikkaval and a few 
other places, the three kinds òf pallis, the four or six kinds of pro- 
fessionals of artisans (rathakáras) alb thet together for the purpose 
of assigning duties to the kalla velaikkàrar who sought refuge there, 
and for fixing their contribution for the temple for protecting them 
from all dangers.49' Then again in A.D. 1406 the trustees of the 
temples of Uttamatanigvaram Udaiya Nàyanàr, the Kaikkéla Muda- 
lis and the üravar of Kiranür made a grant of suvandiram to a few 
goldsmiths of the village 4? Here we do not know if the temple 
trustees and the Kaikkola Mudalis enjoyed the same rights with 
regard to these grants as the village assembly which must have 
been a better knit and a more organised political body. But these 
communal bodies which had a quasi-political character seem to 


47. 138 of 1913. 


48. LP.S. 689; also 368 of 1914, Rep., 1915, p 4 
49. Ibid. 690. aa 
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have however enjoyed the right of co-operating with the assembly 
in some matters. 


, Another body of persons that constituted a political group 
and at times co-operated with the local assemblies.is what were 
known as the Valañgai and Idangai ninety-eight sects. "Though 
they were essentially social groups with differences and frequent 
quarrels among themselves yet in their relations with the govern- 
ment they acted as an organised constitutional body.; „Thus accord- 
ing to a record at Tiruvaigāvūr in the Tanjore district the Valań- 
gai 98 sects and the [darigai.98.sects along with the assembled resi- 
dents of Parantakanfidu met together and arrived at a decision 
regarding the amount under the various items of taxation payable 
to the government (rájagaram irai muraimei-}- or to the temple. 
Similarly according to an unfinished and damaged record of A.D. 
1429 at Vrddhacalam already referred to, the Valangai sects enter- 
ed into an agreement among themselves that they would inflict 
corporal punishment on those who helped the tax-collectors of the 

ing in the collection of taxes by coercive measures and who con- 


sented to write aecounts.*! 


T" ; Side by side'with these were a few communal associations 
made up of certain professional people. These constituted a politi- 
cal body by themselves and their consent either implied or explicit 
was sought by the government. They helped to a large extent the 
local rulers in the adrginistration of the local areas. Thus Mudda 
Heggade was administering the chief town of Kap with.the help 
of the assembly, communal: dnd professional associations and şub- 
ordinat officers.5 The terms used to denote them, are the gha 
and pana Gapa * is an aggregate of kulas ”.53 Pana is however a 
sectarian division.} An in&cription*of the Tth centur refers to. 
eighteen such panas. 'They are the Vyüváhürikas, Pát/cálas (five 
sects of smiths), Kumbialikas (potters), Tantuvayins (weavers), 
Vastra-bhedakas (cloth dyers?), Tilaghatakas (oil millers), Kuran- 
takas (Kuratakas?—shoe-makers), Vastra-raksgkas (tailors), De- 
vüngas, Parikeliti (Parikelette vüru?-—keepers of pack bulls) 


50. 58 of 1914; See Rep., 1915, para 44. 

51. 92 of 1918; Rep., 1918, para 68. 

52. EIL, XX, p. 90. 

53. Kulanam hi samühas tu ganah saWmprakirtitah (Katyayana, Vira 
Mitrodaya, p. 426) quoted by Dr. Pran Nath in his Economic Conditions in 
Ancient India, p. 54, s l 
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Go-raksakas (cowherds), Kirütas (hunters), Rajakas (washermen) 
and Ksaurakas (barbers). These seem to have formed a recognis- 
ed part of the local assemblies. They appear to be the eighteem 
castes, Padinen bhümi $amayattür, of the Kunnandar koyil inscrip- 
tiqn above referred to.' Saletore doubts if these were not merely 
“ conventional divisions ".55 But the division of society according 
to profession need not be conventional. ; 


wMention may be made here of some of the more important pro- 
fessional guiids.or craft guilds. The most important of them was 
the Hafijamanedavéru (community). It is difficult to say exactly 
who they were. “Some scholars derive the term from the foreign 
word afijumün while others have taken it to refer to the Jewish 
and early Christian merchants who had settled in the west coast. 
But such an identification is precluded by „the occurrence of the 
expression Afijuvannattar-teru in an inscription at Krsnapatnam 
(No. 8) in the Nellore district where there,is no tradition of any 
Syrian settlement. The Tamil term Afejuvanmam meaning the * five 
artisan castes’ can with greater probability be equalled with this 
expression Hafijathana of which it appears to be merely a modifi- 
cation. It seems to refer to the same community that is called 
Paficahànafivodru of Paficdlamvaru in Telugu and Paficülattàr in the 
Tamil inscriptions. These artisan classes should have had a’ cor- 
porate existence in the early period as they were taxed collectively 
and made grants:under the direction of the rulers in their corporate 
capacity.” 55 Another such community was the WVai$yavüniya 
nagarattár who, according to a record at andyakankéttai in the 
Coimbatore district, agreed to contribute a fixed amount for the 
benefit of the,local temple on certain articles of merchandise such 


as female &% D ths, pepper, areca nuts, thread, salt, grains and 
'«horses.5? ^ $ E 


(Besides these there were certain mercantile"corporations which 
were recognised to be quasi-political bodies within the empire.) In 
the same way as almost every village had an assembly, every town 
appears to have had a mercantile association or guild. In fact the 
true difference between a village and a town lay in the fact that 


54. EI, XX, p. 90, fn. E.R., 1918, paras 84 and 85. See in this 
connection K. R R, Sastry, Sou Indum Guilds, pp 6-32, l 

55. Soc. and Pol. Life, TI, p. 26% fn. Š li 

56. 406 of 1927-8; Rep., para 36. 

57. *442 of 1908. 
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while the former had no such guild, almost every town had one 
known asthe nagarattér. Secondly every town had generally a 
weekly fair (Santai) while that was not the mark of all villages.) 


About ihe existence of such guilds Abdur Razak says: A 
‘tradesmen of each separate guild or craft have their shops close"to 
one another. The jewellers sell their rubies and pearls and dia- 
monds and emeralds openly in the bazaar."59 Paes also says: “There 
are temples in evéry street, for these appertain to institutions "ike 
the confraternities you know of in our paris, of all the craftsmen 
and merchants." 5? 


The guilds were known as nagaratidrs or $eltis in the inscrip- 
tions. These mercantile corporations had certain common features 
which strike a student of mediaeval institutions. It was only a 
vommunity of interest that brought into existence these guilds, and 
it was their cemmon endeavour to promote their interest. They 
were local associations only «and hence the constitution and work- 
ing of a guild must have differed from place to place and from time 
to time. Every guild had a leader who exercised some control 
over the working of the organisation and acted as its accredited 
representative in its dealings with the government. He was known 
in the Kanarese and Telugu districts as the Pattantisvami or Setti. 
He was also probably the head of all the mercantile corporations 
in a given place. Finally another striking feature about the médiae- 
val guilds in India was,hat they belonged to a religious sect. It is 
this adherence to a particular religious faith that was a great unify- 
ing factor in the mediaeval guilds. 


"These guilds were usually consulted by the government when 
thé taxes due from them were the subject of a gift.'/ According to 
an epigraph at Hospet in the Bellary district Abbaraja Timmappa, 
the agent of Pradhana Tirumalaraja, granted the milabisa of cer- 
tain villages for the offerings of God Tiruvengalanatha with the 
consent of the Setti pattanasvamis (presiding merchants) of the 
villages and the mahd@nadu (general assembly).®° Similarly one 
Kampadéva Anna, afiiofficer of Acyuta Raya, is said to have made 
a gift of some duties on crops-and of the fee on marriages with the 


B8. Elliot, ep. cit, IV, p. 167° 
59. Sewell, op. cit., p. 256. 
60. a63 of 1922; Rep., 1923, para 83. 
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consent of the nānādēś merchants! * They also levied certain 
customs and taxes of a local character. They levied tolls on 
markets for instance, and granted them to temples. Accord- 
= to an inscription of A.D. 1534 the local merchants collected tolls 

e market held every Sunday in the hamlet of VisvéSvaradéva- 
oe ‘belonging to Lepaksi and in the Harunadu and Hosürunaádu 
and a few other customs which they granted to a temple.9 


*These guilds had the right to confer tertajrř honours on so 
highly placed officials For example the members of the nakara 
parivéra and mummuridanda “together with their three hundred 
Billa dependents and with the collection of the Holeyas of Vijaya- 
nagar having placed the diamond vaisanige in the presence of the 
holy lotus feet of the God Viritpaksa, and sitting down, having 
agreed among themselves, conferred the maygralty of the earth 
(Prthvigettitana) on Muddayya Dannayaka, who was the officer 
for superintendence of the customs.of our fifty-six countr s.” $93 


(The guilds enjoyed the right to make certain regulations even 
f &.social and religious character for their members.) According 
to*àn inscription in the Tiptür taluk of the Tumkur district for 
instance a number of Settis from Bàgür made some regulations in 
A.D. 1449 (?) regarding women who lapsed from marriage.9* But 
unfortunately the inscription is incomplete and we are not able 
to make anything out of this interesting fragment. 


(they also exercised great influence ove the policy of the gov- 
ernment. They at times made pétition to the government to de a 
i particular thing which was age Thus when the great Vaddebya- 
vahari, chief of (both sects) dnadésis Arjju bhattayya’s son 
Mahadévana made petition to Bukkanna Vodeyar saying “Make 
Laksmipura...... in Canganad," the king issued an order to his 
chief minister Sováppa who executed the order With the help of 


the farmers of Navile, Handarange, Posanad, Allala a a and 
other places.® xs 


679 of 1922; Rep., 1923, para 83... 


570 of 1912; see also No. 1 of Sewell’s list. 
EC. V, Bl 75. 
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Section IV 


The Temple 






gt played an important part in the local 
administration was the mle. Besides being the centre of reli- 
gious life and prattices#ie mediaeval temple had certain econo- 
mic and politicakfunction# It was a landlord and employer. The 
temple authorities were at times judges in certain cases. The 
temple treasury was a bank which lent money to the people in 
times of need. Fhe temples were promoters of rural industries 
and handicrafts. In all these directions the mediaeval South Indian 
temple contributgd much for the social goody 


a 

‘The temple „ete maintained both by royal benefaction and 
public patronage e kings constructed the temples and endowed 
lands for their maintenance, and such lands were called devadana 
and at times devadüya lands. The royal patronage took the 
form of either grant of lands as a sarvamünya to be enjoyed by the 
temples in perpetuity or gift of specified taxes payable to the gov- 
ernment by the people of the locality, which the temple authorities 
were permitted to collect for the support of their temples.‘ Thus 
under the orders of Kampana his minister Vittappar made a grant 
of Madambakkam to the temple of Sérvai Aludaiya Nayanar. The 
inscription states: “This village, the whole village, which is the 
sacred holding of this God, limited by its four boundaries, including 
the village waste, wet lands, and garden lands with all its limita- 
tions of communal obligations, fees on cotton looms, obligations for 
maintaining oil mills, ete., fees for maintaining village servants and 
other similar obligations new or old, which may hereafter become 
due from each tenant, we have given for worship and repairs as 
sarvamünya grant to the femple in order that it may last till the 
Sun and Moon exist." 9$ Krsnadéva remitted 10,000 vardhas being 
the income from the jod:, ara$wpérw and $ülavüri in favour of the 
Siva and Visnu terhples in the Colamandalam.*? ^The temples them- 
selves collected these taxes. Here as in the ease of the village 
assemblies, a distinction has to be drawn between the taxes levied 
and collected by the temple authorities in certain villages inde- 
pendently of the ceritral authority and the taxes and other income 


Á Another institutiof 


66. 324 of 1911; Rep., 1912, para 49. n 
67. 74 of 1903; 125 of 1904 ; 511 of 1905; 355 of 1907; 167 of 1925; 184 of 
1925 ; 226 of 1925; 214 of 1926; etc. 
ik. —5 
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collected by them with the sanction or under instructions from 
the government. In the former case the taxes collected were in 
the nature of customary dues payable to the landlord by the tenant; 
while in the latter case the right of collecting certain taxes and 
dues payable by the people to the government was made over to 
the temple for its benefit. Thus Déva Raya II issued for instance a 
niripa or order to Srigirinatha of Candragiri asking him to remit 
the jodi of 131 pons and 614 panams or 13,16V4 panams at 10 panams 
per pon due to the Candragiri rajya from Tiruppukkuli in order 
that that amount might be utilised for the temple of Porérruperumal 
of that place.8 Krsnadéva Raya’s remission of certain taxes in, 
favour of the Siva and Visnu temples in the Colamandalam was 
also of this type.9? 


Sometimés the temple authorities acted as ‘protectors of the 
interests of the temple tenants, and it was through them that 
the temple tenants and other people in the locality repre- 
sented their grievances to the government when . the 
government officers pursued an oppressive policy.. According 
to an inscription of the time of Déva Raya II at Tiruvorriyür, the 
Mahésvaras of the temple complained to the king that the tenants, 
servants, and other residents of the village owned by the temple had 
been much distressed by the imposition of taxes such as jodi, 
mugampürogi, angasalai, sambadam and vi$esüdáyam, and also by 
the lease system introduced by government officers ior adoption 
by the trustees. Thereupon it was ordered by the king that the 
above taxes together with the arisikianam, good bull, good cow, 
vetti and kattdyam should thereafter be collected by the Mahés- 
‘varas,of the temple, and that the leased lands already paid for be 
redeemed by money received from the royal treasurer.70 


_ The temple authorities like the village assembly had the right 
to sell the temple lands and purchase new lands under certain eir- 
cumstances. According to an inscription dated A.D. 1442 the temple 
priests (sthànikas) of the Kurundamale temple ih the Malar taluk 
of the Kolàr district granted to one Tunmanna a dharma $üsana or 
a deed of sale in connection with the construction of a virgin, tank 
named Siddasamugra in Kurundamale ime ior fifty honnu.7! An 


68. M.E.R., 1916, Rep., para 60. 
69. 74 of 1903. i 


70. 226 of 1918; Rep. 1913, para 54. 
71. E.C., X, Mb. 259. 
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epigraph at Tiruppanahgàdu in the North Arcot district records 
that the temple authorities of the place sold some of the temple 
lands in order to repair breaches of the village tank because they 
had no funds, and because the lands under it remained uncultivat- 
ed for a long time. Similarly the treasury of Tirumaligai Alvar 
purchased as ulavuküni two pieces of land which belonged. to the 
temple in Padaiparru alias Téperumalnallir and which remained 


uneultivated- on-account of its non-irrigable high level; the lands | 


were reclaimed and brought under cultivation and were leased out 
for 200 panams per year by the temple.” 


"The temple authorities made regulations regarding the mort- 
gage of the temple lands. i Thus a record at Cintamani in the South 
Arcot district registers an agreement between Koneti Ayyan, the 
agent of Ubhayavédantacarya Ettür Tirumalai Kumara Tata- 
càrya, the great men of Madurantakam, and the temple treasurers 
that the devaddna lands which had recently been released from 
mortgage during the regime of Koneti Ayyangar, must not be 
mortgaged again under any circumstance.” 


In many cases the. temple treasury served as a local bank, and 
helped’ the people when they were in distress; and when it was 
not able to realise the amount it had lent, it purchased the lands 
of the debtor to the extent necessary to wipe out the debt. Accord- 
ing to an epigraph at Sévalür in the Pudukkéttai State, the autho- 
rities of the temple of Tirubhimisam JUdaiya-Nàyanàr had ‘Tent 
three hundred éakkara panams to the üravar of Ténüru Vadap- 
parru, who had taken the amount for the payment of -kanikkai. 
But since they were not able to pay back the money borrowed, they 
sold some Jand to the authorities of the temple. Similarly the 
temple treasury of Tiruvargngulam, also in the Pudukkóttai State, 
had given a loan to the residents of the villages of Palaikkudi, 
Kalangudi and Kilinallür, and the owners of püdiküval rights in 
the said villages, for clearing up certain dues which they were 
otherwise unable to pay when asked to do so by Swami Narasi 
Nàyakkar. Sometime later in A.D. 1520 the residents and the 
owners of püdiküval rights sold.sorfie land to the temple authori- 
ties for the money they had taken as loan frgm, the temple trea- 
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sury?$ Thus the temples served as banks lending money to the 
people. 


-The trustees of the temples also acted as judges and decided 
cases. We have already examined for instance how the trustees of 
the temple of Tirukkalikunrami$varam Udaiya Nayanar at Tiruk- - 


,kalikkunram in the Chingleput district decidéd a case of theft in 
‘the temple. 


The temples maintained hospitals for the convenience of the 
people. An epigraph of A.D. 1493 at Srirangam in the Trichinopoly 
district refers to the existence of a hospital (Grégyasdlai) in the 


temple at the place, and to the shrine of Dhanvantari, the divine 
physician,77a 


Another Aspect of the activities of the temples in the Vijaya- 
nagar days that deserves mention here was the encouragement they 
gave to small industries.; Speaking about the local communities 
in India, Sir George Birdwood remarks: “ The village communi- 
ties have been the stronghold of the traditionary arts of Idia, and 
where these arts have passed out of the villages into the wide world 
beyond, the caste system of the code of Manu has still been 
their best defence against the taint and degradation of th 
fashions."5 His remarks apply to the temples as well, for j 
great encouragemen} to small industries., The authorifi 
temple of Perunagar in the Chingleput district for ing 
twenty grounds of land in the tirumadaivilágam of thi’@cal tem- 
ple which had been lying waste since the days of Sambuvaraya to 
some weavers for their settlement the proceeds being utilised for 
repairs and ornaments.” ' According to another record in the sarge 
place they reduced certain taxes due from the weavers of Peru- 
nagar as a concession for their resettlement in their original posses- 
sions which they had left without paying ‘their dues? An inscifp- 
tion at Manampàdi registers the lease deed (adai dlai) given to the 
weavers to settle in a street on the temple land of Vanavasundara 
Náyanàr on certain conditions regarding taxes due from them to 
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the temple! Thus the temples encouraged handicrafts and in- 
duties to a large extent. 


'A right which the templés enjoyed was that or conferring 
honóyrs on particular individuals. When one Acyutappa Nayanin- 
garth made a gift of fourteen villages, remitted the taxes jodi, virdda, 
karanika and a few others on twenty-eight other villages in favour 
of the temple of Adivaraha Perumal at Srimusnam in the South 
Arcot district, set up the images of Manavala, Sidikodutta Nacciyar 
and other Alvàrs in the temple, reclaimed several lands of the 
temple at his own expense, cleared forests for fields, dug irrigation 
canals, constructed tanks and planted groves and made many pre- 
sents of jewels to the God and provided for twelve musicians and 
360 servants for service in the temple, the members of the Sri- 
bhanddra of the temple gave him the office of nirvàha and samprati 
permitting him to put a seal along with the others in the store room 
of the temple, to own the taldrika of the town of Srimusnam and 

the villages belonging to it, and to'be the protector of the images 
of the Gods in the sacred bhandara.®? 


f i Similarly by order wot king Krsnadéva Raya and his subordi- 
nate officer Narasimha "Raya Maharaya, the tünattür or managers 
of the temple at Tirupati granted a house and certain honours to 
Vyasaraya Tirtha S$ripada Vodeyar. | The Srimusnam inscrip- 
tion above referred to indicates that the temple had also certain 
police functions which it transferred to certain individuals, for 
such püdiküval rights were coveted by the local institutions and 
private citizens alike. 


Section V 


* 
Local Compacts 


At certain periods of Vijayanagar history when the central 
government was not strong enough to put down centrifugal ten- 
dencies, we see the influential people of a locality making com- 
pacts among themselves to strengthen their position and to prevent 
any encroachment on their rights and privileges by outsiders. This 
activity on the part of the people for the preservation of their rights 
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was not without a good side to it. For though it was a clear proof 
of the decay of the central government, still it brought together 
fora common “purpose different classes of the people who had been 
on unfriendly terms since very early times, and now agreed to give 
up their enmity and live on friendly terms.’ Thus in A.D. 1419-20 
during the time of Vira Rayanna Udaiyar, son of Bhüpati Udaiyar, 
a compact was signed between Narasinga déva Udaiyàr of Péram- 
t bür and his followers on the one hand-and the-residents of Kilai- - 
kuricci on the other. The terms of the agreement were as follows: 
"Whereas there existed great enmity between us from the time 
of Semar Nara$Sihgadéva up to the time of Adaikkalam k&Btta 
Narasingadéva, hundreds of men on both sides have been killed 
and imprisoned; in the time of the last mentioned chief we met 
together and settled that henceforward we ought not to act con- 
trary to the interests of each other on account of this lgng existing 
enmity.” They even agreed to look upon the enemy"of anyone of 
the above villages as their common enemy. It was declared that 
those who acted otherwise would sin against the.God of Nangupatti. 
The compact was arrived at before the residents of Tenmalai, 
Kiranür, Puduvayal, and, MuduéSorkudi ie » In the same period we 
see such mutual agreements being signed by influential people in 
the South Canara district. In $. 1412 (wrong) Kilaka, one Déva- 
radiya alias Kunda Heggade and another Kinnikka Heggade en- 
tered into in the presgpce of God Mahilinga at Yellüru to live ami- 
cably for ever without molesting each other's lands. A few years 
later in $. 1421 (expired) Siddharthi, one Sahkaradi Hunda Heg- 
gade and another Tirumala Arasa Madda Heggade made a compact 
of mutual fidelity and agreed to render faithful service at all times 
against the enemies attacking Yélüru and Kàpu.86 "There are a 
large number of similar epigraphs which record such agreements 
for mutual help and for giving up old animosities. Such local 
arrangements as these seem to have been a result of the confusion 
of the politics at Vijayanagar in the lagt years of the reign of Viru- 
paksa. In such periods as these no reference is made to the cen- 
tral authority.5*: But such local arrangements were very useful 
inasmuch as they ensured peace in: the local areas and relieved 
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ihe central government of a great deal of responsibility for the 
maintenance of law and order. 


Secrron VI 


Minor Local Officers and Dignitaries 


A remains for us to examine here the functions of a few local 
officers who were a link between the imperial government and the 
local authorities. 


! f The first among such officers that deserve notice is the Páru- 


patyagar. «The term Párupdfyagür means an executive officer or a 
-superintendent of works. He was generally a representative of 
the king or of a provincial governor in a particular locality and 
carried out some of the important executive functions of the gov- 
ernment. He was the chief tax ‘Collector in a particular locality; 
he was in charge of the repair and mMintenance of forts; he was 
the trustee of the gfants made by the king. As the king's repre- 
sentative in the local areas the Párupatyagür was the authority to 
whom royal communicafions were generally sent. "When for ins- 
tance a local ruler made a sarvamànya grant he communicated the 
order to one Parupatya Periya Ké$ava Nayaka who was doubtless 
.an officer in the locality m which the grant was made.??. 


An epigraph dated A.D. 1423 refers to a Parupatyagér who 
was placed in charge of certain grants of lands in a particular locali- 
ty and specifies the allowance that was sanctioned to him.9 Cikka 
Nañjayya, the Párupatyagür of Terakanambi, was ordered in A.D. 
1504 to pay from certain export duties from a few villages a car 
tax for expenses on the occasion of the car-festival in the temple,” 
In A.D. 1542 in the Seringapatam territory we hear of a , Párupatya- 

.9ür, Kamappa Nàyaka by name, collecting certain customs and 
taxes which did not exist earlier? In 1508-an order was issued 
that whoever held the Paérupatya of a particular village in the 
Bagepalli taluk-of the Kolàr district was to build a elf fort. The 
Párupatyagür undertook to do certain works of public utility for 
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the convenience of the people. Thus one Ramayya who held the 
Parupatya of the Durggagrahara in the Yelandür Jagir in A.D. 1532 
caused the sacred pond to be built with stone after excavating the 
earth and making the necessary repairs?* During the period 
of a great famine when the price of all grains had risen to seven 
māna per hana in the Camarajnagar taluk of the Mysore district 
and men aie men, the Pārupatyagār Kempina Lingana Odeyar 
Deva had a well repaired with the help of Kale Mallikarjuna.% 
He also formed new villages. The Pérupatyagdr of the Bagur Sime, 
on a petition from Narasimmaiya of the customs, had a péthe built, 
named it Krsnapura and populated it.96 


It appears he had much to do with the village officers. We are 
led to think so from an incomplete record at Kottapalle in the 
Anantapur district which appears to record some order of the 
Pérupatyagér (whose name is lost) of the Kundrupi gime to Malika 
Ayyaji Vodayaru, ParaSurama Panditaru, the officer at Pérüru, 
the Gaude, Senüpatya and the farmers of the village.97 7 


1 Till about the time of Krsnadfva Raya the Parupatyagar ap- 
pears ‘to have exercised some control over the administration of 
the temple. But with regard to a particular temple in the Cham- 
rajnagar taluk Krsnadéva Raya ruled as follows: “All grants are 
to be taken care of by Allappa, the agent of the temple of the God. 
He will take possession of them, and, appointing such temple ser- 
vants as he wishes, will continue the temple services from time to 
time; the Parupatyagar has no authority to enquire into the affairs 
of the temple. Allappa will be the agent of the temple and no 
one else.99 We do not know if this ruling of the emperor affords 
only an instance of his general policy of separating the temple 
management from the general administration, or it was only a parti- 
cular case which required such a ruling.* His views on this in- 
teresting question are expressed in his Amuktamalyada; there he : 
deprecates the employment of a collector of revenue for the manage- 
ment of charities given over to temples, Brahmans and the like, lest 
that should tempt him to make up the losses in his revenue col- 
\ections from these sources; and he suggests that a special officer 
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must be appointed to supervise the charities?? It is therefore 
reasonable to assume that this order of the king taking away the 
temple management from the Párupatyagár and handing it over 
to another individual, who appears to have had no other duty in 
the state, was only an illustration of how he translated his theories 
into practice. 

\ Another important officer who was much in evidence in the 
Vijayanagar days was the Adhthari. He appears to have been a 
“Special Officer” appointed in some important cities and villages. 
It is difficult to say if all the important cities and villages in the 
empire had each an Adhikári, for we have only a few stray refer- 
ences to this officer. But-since we have an epigraph of A.D. 1408 
which registers some provision made by the Adhiküri and jagat- 
tumunürw (village assembly) of Niruvara in South Kanara for 
daily offerings to the deity,;! we may take it that many important 
villages had -each an Adhikdri; but his functions and importance 
appear to have varied from place to place and time to time. y 


! ‘As an officer of the government his presence was necessary 
for the execution of documents. According to a copper-plate grant in 
the South Kanara district a partition deed was executed in the pre- 
sence of Mahapradhana Male (Mallaya) Dannayaka and Gopanna, 
the Adhikar of the village?! Grants made by individuals had 
to be confirmed by this important officer. It was not always that 
he did so himself, for at times he asked hi¢ subordinates to dis- 
charge this function perhaps owing to pressure of work. For in- 
stance Déva¥Varu Isvara Nayaka, the Betamangala Adhiküri, and 
another offic&r, whose exact functions we are not able to know, 
issued an order to one Narasinga Raja Vodeyar to confirm the grant 
of lands by one Sómeyadéva to Candé$vara which order was im- 
mediately carried out.? It appears, however, that this officer could 
not make grants himself without the consent and co-operation of 
certain groups and associations which had a semi-political character 
in those days. A copper-plate from the South Kanara district dis- 
closes the interesting information that in A.D. 1556 one Tirumala- 
rasa alias Madda Heggade, the chief of. Kap, made a grant of land 
in the village of Mailàra with the consent of the assembly (nalena- 
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vüru), communal and professional guilds (gana pana) and sub- 
ordinate officers (samanta) 108 “Thus in the areas where communal 
corporations existed the Adhikari’s power to act independently 
seems to have been limited. Yet he had onerous duties and was 
a high dignitary in the local areas. j 


Here mention may be made of the Governor of Vijayanagar 
of whom both Paes and Nuniz speak. Gaudaraja, the brother of 
Saáluva Timma, was the Governor of the capital. He seems to 
have been a person of some consequence and hence he was able 
to show round the palace and other buildings to Paes and his 
friends. He appears to have had certain military obligations to 
discharge, and hence when Krsnadéva Raya led his expedition to 
Raicür, he followed the king with an army consisting of 30,000 
foot, 1,000 horse and 10 elephants.!95 


Another officer or group of officers that enjoyed the right to 
co-operate, with the assembly in its work was generally known as 
the Tantrimür. It is difficult to say who they were. In the modern 
day a class of temple priests are known as Tantris in Malabar. 
But the inscriptions which refer to the Tantrimür as acting with 
the village assembly in its work are largely to be found in the 
"Tamil districts, and hence it is not possible that the Malabar Tantris 
could have been meant by the term Tantrimár.* Further according 
to a record at Tirukkalakkudi in the South Arcot district dated §. 
1459, the temple authorities and the Tantrimār of the village made 
an agreement among themselves about the rehabilitation of 
a village by one Sittama N&yaka.6 Here if ‘the Tantri- 
mér had anything to do with the temple administration or temple 
service, then it would be difficult to see why an agreement should 
be made between these two sets of people. But the term tantrin 
means also a soldier in which case our Tantrimar can refer to cer- 
tain classes of people from whom men for the military were recruit- 

ed. In the Tinnevelly district there are found a few Pandyan epi- 
graphs which refer to a community of military classes (Padaik- 
` kànvar) whose leaders were known as dandanayakam $eyvàr. As 
the government epigraphist says *in some cases the big community 
of military classes (perumbadaiyom) with their ten commands are 
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mentioned and are stated to have belonged to the tantra or maha- 
tantra, "107 


But it is difficult to say if the Tantrimar of the Vijayanagar 
days had anything to do with these military groups; for it is im- 
‘possible that these men could have had much to do with the local 
administration. Tantra also means government in which case we 
can take the term Tantrimür to refer to the officers of the govern- 
ment in the local areas who controlled the working of the village 
assemblies and iother local organisations. This interpretation 
of the word indicates fully the functions they discharged. 
It appears that the village assemblies could not by them- 
selves do a particular thing, but had to get the sanction of 
the government for many of their acts. This put a check on the 
otherwise absolute independence of the local assemblies. Thus 
the nattér and the Tantrimár of Karaippokkunàdu made a sarva- 
mánya gift of land in Karaiyir to the temple of Tiruttanganai- 
madam Udaiya Mahadéva.! The same group of Tantrimür along 
with the same assembly made another grant of certain taxes on 
lands in Tenkarai Siruküdalür for worship and repairs to the 
temple of Tenkaratturai Nelvay. Thus these Tantrimaér appear 
to have been government officers in the local areas. 


, Another officer who was variously known as Náàttundyagam 
$eyvàr or simply Nüttundyakkar meaning superintendent of a nüdwu 
was a person of some consequence. »But though he is referred to 
in the inscriptions as an important officer in the nddu, yet we do 
not know much about his exact functions nor are we able to say 
definitely whether he was a royal officer in the nédu or simply an 
influential person in the locality vested with certain honorary 
powers by the government) According to a record of A.D. 1346, 
Harihara Odeyàr and Bukkanna Odeyàr granted to Vaiyannan 
Kómuppan, the superintendent over the Tékal nàdu, Madarai- 
$ànapalli belonging to the same nüdw as a kudangai exempt from 
taxes. He was allowed to grow any crop he pleased on all the 
dry and wet lands of the village excluding former gifts, and he was 
entitled to receive all the taxes (specified) in perpetuity.!? We 
have a few more references to this important dignitary. A record 
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of A.D. 1379 mentions that the Mahésévantddhipati Sonnaiya 
Nàyakar's son Ankaya Nayaka was the superintendent over the 
Nondanguli nàdu.!? 


' The Goudie and the Sthalagaudike were two óther offices in 
the local areas!!! But it is difficult to understand the difference 
between the two offices unless we assume that the Sthalagauda was 
a higher dignitary and his functions extended over the whole of 
the sthala, while an ordinary Gauda was a smaller dignitary and 
his functions were confined to the village over which he was ap- 
pointed. Such offices as these seem to have been conferred on a 
few people for certain services rendered by them to the govern- 
ment. ` According to an inscription of about A.D. 1533, the Maha- 
nàyakücürya Harati Aimangala Tippala Nayakacarya granted to 
Vadda Irana Bova through Bàlana Gauda of Kandahalli a hamlet 
of the Dharmapura sammat a few presents and the Sthalagaudike 
of the village for. having expended 250 gadyünas and erected four 
high towers for the Kandehalli fort.12 A few years later in 1547 
the same man was given the Sthalagaudike over the village of 
Sügür for having constructed four towers to the fort of the place 
at a cost of 200 varühas.!3 Similarly in A.D. 1634 Kélavanhalli: 
Immadi Rana Baire Gaudaraya gave a Sthalagaudike to one Gide} 
Gauda with the former manya, àya, svāmya, batu, botu and nine 
hamlets."4 It appears that these Gaudas could make grants for 
the merit of certain officers... Thus an epigraph of A.D. 1537 re- 
cords that Cokkaya Gauda of Uliyarahalli made a grant of land 
for the merit of Mahàsavantüdhipati Hebbare Nayaka’s son Bayi- 
caya Nàyaka.!5 We also hear of the Nadu gauda whose functions 
however we are unable to make out!!6 Jt appears that these 
offices could be sold by their respective holders 1% 
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| Similarly we hear about a Sénabóva of a particular village 
and the Sénabóva of a particular nádu./ Thus the Mahàasávantadhi- 
pati Cikka Kallaya Nàyaka and all the farmers of Kadagodi sthala 
made a grant to the Sénabova of the Sani kingdom.!!$5 The Nàd- 
sénabóva appears to have been in charge of the revenue register 
of the náüdu. According to a record of A.D. 1589 one Viraiya of 
Hiriyür was the Sénabéva or accountant of #185 villages.!? The 
Karanika or Sénabova of a larger area seems to have been appoint- 
ed by the king. We are led to infer this from the details contained 
in an inscription which records the bestowal of the office of ac- 
countant on a certain individual by Krsnadéva Rāya.120 


H A dignitary who was much in evidence in the Vijayanagar 
days was the Madhyastha or the mediator. He appears to have 
been an influential person in the local areas, and when any sale of 
land was effected he fixed the price. | It is possible that he was 
authorised to do so by the government. Thus.when one Vittappa 
sold his lands to one Sunganna, the son of Narasivadéva of Belür, 
for 30 hon the price was fixed by arbitration.!?! Similarly when 
in A.D. 1406 one Jakkanna Heggade of Honnahole and a few 
others sold some of their lands to one Nimbarasa the price of the 
lands was fixed by arbitrators.!?2 


| The Mahénadprabhu and the Náàdyajamün are two other 


local dignitaries that attract our notice. It appears that what the 
Pattanasvümi was in the towns the Mahàünüdprabhu was in the 
rural areas. The Prabhu of a nüdu seems to have been at times the 
headman of some village.’ Thus one Sankanna, the headman of 
the Pithamane village, the first in the Kupatür Twenty-six of the 
Nagarakhanda Malunad was the Prabhu of the nád.?3 The grant 
of these offices lay generally with the king. In 1645 the Prabhut- 
vam of Kollala Sime for instance was conferred on Boggavasayya 
by king Sri Ranga Ràya.?74 From an epigraph in the Bangalore 
district we learn how these headmen (Yajamdans) were remunerat- 
ed. A record of A.D. 1527 records the grant of a field of the sow- 
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ing capacity of half khanduga to Bayirappa Nayakkan by all the 
nüd gaudas of Vijayapura in consideration of his holding the office 
of Yajamün (headmanship) of the nàádu. (But we do not know if 


these dignitaries received any other remuneration for their 
services.125 


In the Tamil inscriptions there appears a dignitary with the 
designation Periyanattuvélin. We are again at a loss to know 
the exact functions he discharged. But we hear of him in con- 
nection with the attesting of documents. This officer put his sig- 
nature to an agreement with the consent of the üravar of the Tiru- 
vidaiyáttam villages in two nüdus.** When the king Bhipati 
Udaiyar was pleased to revive an old grant of certain sources of 
income to the temple of Ponnambalanatha at Tiruvennainallür in 
the South Arcot district made formerly by the nàftür, and gave a 
deed to that effect, it was signed by three persons: (1) Tirumunai- 
ppadi-nattuvélan, (2) Periyanattuvélan of Magadaimandalam, and 
(3) Periyanattuvélan of Irungélappadinadu.!27 The government 
epigraphist remarks here : “ These people set their signatures to the 
deed probably in token of consent as the representatives of the 


nādu (district) people who had given the original deed to the tem- 
ple trustees."128 


"But it appears that the rendering of the term Periyanàttu- 
vélán into the representative of the nàd people is rather strained. 
Véelün means an agriculturist, and hence this term does not indi- 
cate that he was in any way connected with the district people or 
the assembly. But the name Periyanattuvélin indicates that it 
was the Tamil rendering of the term Mahanadprabhu. In fact no 
better translation can be suggested. Thus he also appears to have 
been a local dignitary of some consequence. But it is not possible 
to say anything with certainty about the nature of the functions 
many of these local dignitaries discharged. The evidence at our 


disposal is still too scanty to be of any help to solve many of these 
“questions. 
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SOCIAL LIFE 


CHAPTER VIII 
SOCIETY 


SECTION I 


Castes and Communities in the Empire 


The vast empire of Vijayanagar was composed of a large num- 
þer of communities and social groups. The traditional four castes 
had each multiplied into various sub-gastes and communities, many 
“of them quarrelling among themselves for particular rights and 
privileges often customary in nature. 


* The establishment of a strong central government at the capi- 

tal and the rigid control it exercised even over the outlying parts 
‘of the empire resulted in the appointment of special officers or 
agents over those areas. The Vijayanagar sovereigns appointed 
Karnataka and Telugu generals as the viceroys of provinces and 
rulers of districts; and they took with them a large retinue even 
to the distant parts of the empire. As observed earlier such colont- 
sation of the provinces by a particular community made for im- 
portant changes in the community itself and in the localities con- 
‘cerned. Linguistic differences also played a prominent part in this 
development. 


The caste of a particular individual came to be generally deter- 
mined by hë calling, though the calling might with equal truth be 
said to depend on the community to which he belonged. Thus 
there were in the Vijayanagar empire as many castes as there were 
professions. Even so, certain communities were divided into minor 


sects. For example the artisans were divided into five classes each 


pursuing a particular profession. ` 


Á As ofthodox Hindus themselves and as followers of an orthodox 
du tradition, the Vijayanagar kings felt it their duty to protect 
fhe institution of caste or varndsramadharma especially in view of 
- the Muhammadan invasions. The sovereigns and their subjects. 
felt that a tightening of the bond of union among themselves wag 
quite essential for preserving their religion, for, according to them, 
the caste system was inextricably interwoven with religion) tThe 
anxiety of the rulers of Vijayanagar to maintain the social solidarity 
of the Hindus is clearly seen in the titles they assumed, such as: 
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The supporter of the four castes and orders, protector of the 
Varnásramadharma;? upholder of the duties of all castes;? etc. Since 
the four castes had become divided into a large number óf sub- 
castes and communities, and since all of them were protected by 
the State, some of the Vijayanagar kings took the title of ‘the pro- 
tector of all the castes in the empire.’ The interest of the kings 
in maintaining the social solidarity of the four castes is seen in 


the concluding verses of the Jambavati-kalyanam of Krsnadéva 
Ràya where the royal poet says: 


Dharmam pàdacatustayena krtavat sthairyam samalam 
batàm 


Caturvarnyam  upaitu karma satatam svasvadhi-karo- 
citam | 


Sesaksmadharanayakasya krpayà saptarnavimadhyagam 
Raksan gamiha Krsnarayanrpatir jiyat sahasram samah \|5 


Brahmans: 


As in ancient India, so in the Vijayanagar days, the most res- 
pected member in society was the Brahman. Almost every foreign 
‘traveller who visited the Vijayanagar court was struck by the res- 
pect the Brahman commanded and the simple life he led. Abdur 


‘Razak remarks: “The Brahmans are held by him (Déva Raya II) 


in higher estimation than all other men.) Paes says that Krsna- 
,deva Raya paid much honour and held the Brahmans in great 
favour.” Krsnadeva Raya too says: "Charity is for the protection 
of the Dvijas.”8 The Brahmans enjoyed certain special privileges ; 
and they were not liable to be put to death whatever crime they 
committed? Hence it is, according to the story of Nuniz, Krsna- 
déva Raya did not put to death Saluva Timma for his alleged 
murder of Tirumala.!? 


1. E. L, HI, p. 125. 

EC., VII TL 11. 

E.C., VI, Kp. 32. 

E.C., VIN, Tl. 14. 

S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, p. 143. 
` Elliot, op. cit., IV, p 105. 


- Sewell op. cit., p. 246; for the observation of Nuniz see ibid., p. 390. 
Amukta., canto IV, v. 276. 


9. * Barbosa, I, p. 217. 
10. Sewell, op. Cit., p. 361. 
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Though members of the sacerdotal class, the Brahmans were 
found in almost every walk of life. A few of them were priests 
and were attached to temples. Speaking about them Paes says: 
“Those who have charge of the temples are learned men, and eat 
nothing which suffers death."!! Some were owners of estates and 
lived upon the fruits which they got from their lands? A few 
others took to trade and settled down as merchants, while still 
others remained as the inmates of monasteries which possessed 
good revenues. The latter spent a large part of their time in 
serious study and contemplation. 


Though many of them led such peaceful lives, 'some were active 
 politicíans, administrators and generals. Y The history of the em- 
pire is full of instances to show that thére was a line of efficient 
Brahman ministers who largely guided the destinies of the vast 
empire. Madhava and Sayana were Brahmans who we$í&e able 
ministers under Bukka I and Harihara II. Vira Vasanta Madhava 
who extended the empire in the West up to Goa was a Brahman. 
During the days of Déva Raya I and Deva Raya II the Brahmans 
retained their unique place in society; among them men, 
tion may be made of Vitthanna Udaiyar and Annamáràdhya. And 
during the days of Krsnadéva Raya we see a large number of able 
Brahmans occupying positions of importance in the state. A few 
of them that deserve mention here are Sàluva Timma, Nadendla 
Gopa Mantri, Saluva Govinda Raja, Rayasam Kondamarasuf Tim- 
marasu, Ayyapparasu, Karanika Mangarasayya, Bacarasayya, 
Karanika Laksminarayna, and Sàluva Narasingaraya Dannayaka 
alias Sellappa. 


This is well borne out‘by the testimony of Van Linschoten 
who writes about the Brahmans thus: “The Brahmans are the 
honestest and most esteemed Nation among the Indian Heathens ; 
for they doe alwaies serve in the chiefest places about the King 
as Receivers, Stewards, Ambassadors and such like Offices. They 
are of great authority among the Indian people, for that the King 
doth nothing without their counsell and consent."1* These Brah- 
mans were ‘called the Niydgis in the Telugu districts. , 


11. Ibid. p. 245; see also Barbosa, I, p. 217. 

12. Sewell op. cit, p. 245. 

13. Ibid. 

14. Purchas, His Pilgrims, X, pp. 255-6. 
V.A.—31 
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Krsnadéva Raya has certain interesting observations to make 
on why a Brahman should be appointed to such places of impor- 
tance in the state. He says: “ Because a Brahman would stand to his 

ost even in times of danger and would continue in service though 

educed to becoming a subordinate to a Ksatriya or a Südra, it is 

lways advisable for a king to take Brahmans as his officers."5 In 
another place he says: “ That king can lay his hand on his breast 
and sleep peacefully who appoints as masters of his fortresses such 
Brahmans as are attached to himself, are learned in many sciences 
and arts, are followers of Dharma, are heroic and have been in his 
service since before his time, who make arrangements for storing 
in those fortresses tigers’ cheese (pulijunnu ?) and other (rare) 
articles to last for a generation...... who increase his treasures by 
multiplying his income and lessening expenditure, and by seeing 
that the people are without trouble...... who see that'neither he 
nor ubjects suffer and who give trouble only to his enemies.”16 
Thus Éirsnadeva Raya insists upon the Brahmans being appointed 
to important governmental positions. Sometimes the Rüjagurus 
followed the kings on their expeditions. Thus Vyasa.Ràya went 
to the south along with $Sàáluva Narasimha." The evidence of 
epigraphy also shows how the Brahmans led contingents of the army 
to the battlefield. Thus one Apatsahàyan of Tirukkadiyür took 
part in the Raicür campaign of Krsnadéva Rāya.!8 The Brahmans 
maintained their high position and status in the social polity in 
"the Tater period of Vijayanagar history also. A large number of 


grants were made to them and the ruling sovereigns paid them 
great respect. 


The Mahisura Narapati Vijaya, a manuscript work of the 
‘Seventeenth century, however, describes Rama Raja as having 
had anti-Brahmanical tendencies. The work states: 

* 


Jamatabhin mahipalah Rama Raya iti smrtah | 
Sa kamavasamapannah nityam dyüteca nisthitah || 
Brahmananam gurünàmca nityam apriyam &tanot ||! 


15. Amukta., canto IV, v. 217. 

16. Ibid, canto IV, v. 261. E 

17. Vyasgogicaritram, Intro., xei-Rev, 40, of Sómanàtha referred to by 
Saletore, op cit, II, p. 126. 

18. 47 of 1906; Rep., 1907, para 59. 

19. M.AR., 1907, para 53. 
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But such an estimate of Rama Raja seems to be exaggerated, for 
neither the contemporary inscriptions nor the literature and the 
chronicles of the period say anything about his anti-Brahmanical 
tendencies. The work is of a later date and hence not very reliable 
for a picture of Rama Raja. Further the author of the work ap- 
pears to have been a Madhva disappointed in his expectations, 
and at the fact that Govinda De$ika was replaced by Tatacarya in 
the exalted position of being the guru of the king. Obviously the 
author of the work was a partisan and wanted to paint Rama Raja 
in black colours on account of his preference to Tatacarya. 


Vé&mana, a poet of the seventeenth century,” says: "If a man 
still has in his heart the principles of a paraiar and yet scorns 
paraiars how should he become twice-born while devoid of every 
good quality? There is no greater sin than that of falsehood: 
this is an abomination perpetually in the mouth: what vaggbonds 
are several who call themselves twice-born? The A uu the 
earth (ie. Brahmans) say ‘We are pure; we are learne€ in the 
scriptures ;’ they scorn all who are ın their natural state. Truly 
the poorest palmer is better than such boasters."?! But it must be 
noted that Vémana being a moralist and reformer had scant 
regard for the institution of caste and the position the Brahmans 
held in the society. Hence it is doubtful if his testimony can be 


taken to reflect the general view of his time. 


The Brahmans generally led very simple and pious » in 
their villages, studying the Vedas and Sastras, discussing aBStruse 
philosophical subjects, and performing the daily rites the Brahmans 
were expected to do. About their dress, Linschoten says: “They 
goe naked, saving only that they have a cloth bound about their 
middles to hide their privie members. They weare sometimes whem 
they go abroad, a thinne cotton linnen Gowne called cabaia lightly 
cast over their shoulders, and hanging down the grounds like 
some other Indians...... Upon their heads they wear a white 
cloth, wound twice or thrice about, therewith to hide their haire, 
which they never cut off, but weare it long and turned up as the 
women do. 22 The foreign travellers were also struck by the 


20. See The Verses of Vemana, translated by Brown, Preface, p iii. 

' 21. Ibid. Bk. III, vv. 164-166, pp 170-171. In another place he says: 
* After going through all his studies and attaining consummategwisdom, after 
making notbing of divinity, the moment he (the Brahman) sees a fair woman 
he forgets all his sanctity.” (Ibid., v. 270, p 200). 

22. Purchas, His Pilgrims, X, pp. 255-256. 
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sacred thread worn by the Brahmans and the ashes of “ kowes 
excrements” with which they used “to dawbe their forehead and 
nose.?73 They wore also ear ornaments. 


But certain traits in the character of some Brahmans evoked 
the resentment of the foreign travellers. Barbosa for imstance says 
that they were great eaters and never worked except to 
eat well. He observes: “They will start at once on a six days’ 
journey "?* only to get a good meal.25 Nuniz too remarks as 
follows: “The king always gives large sums in charity; in the 
palace there are always two or three thousand Brahmans who are 
his priests, and to whom the King commands to give alms. These 
Brahman priests are very despicable men; they always have much 
móney and are so insolent that even by using blows the guards of 
the door cannot hold them in check.’6{ Though instances are not 
ing to show that the Brahmans served the state as admini- 

nd generals, a large majority of them led peaceful and 
contented lives and hence Paes remarks that “they have little 
stomach for the use of arms."?7 






The Vipravinodins : 


A marked feature of the social history of the later Vijayanagar 
period is the rise of a social consciousness among the different 
communities of the empire. It was a period when attempts were 
made,by them for the evolution of social solidarity among them- 
selves. Each community clamoured for certain special privileges 
and honours which were to mark it off from the otherd, 


One such attempt was made by|a class who were known as 
the Vipravinóodins| | Brown thinks that they were a class of Brah- 
man jugglers] [put H. Krishna Sàástri points out that they were] 
in the Ganjam and Vizagapatam districts no longer Brahmans but 

üdraş, a phenomenon which he attributes to the demoralising 
effect of their occupation.22 They were so widespread in the empire 
that an epigraph mentions them as living in Vidyanagara, Bedakéta, 


23. Gasparo Balbi, Purchas, His Piigrims, p. 148. 
24, Twenty or twenty-four miles, Ramusio ; eight leagues; Spanish: 

25. Barbdaa, I, p. 217. 

26. Sewell, op. cit., pp. 379-80. 

27. Ibid., p.280. 

28. M.E.R., 1913, para ~60. See N. Venkataramanayya, Studies in the 
History of the Third Dynasty of Vijayanagara, for yet another view of their 
origin and spread in the Vijayanagar empire, 
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Kataka and Dravida dé$a.? A few of the inscriptions relating to 
them belong to the sixteenth century. In A.D. 1554-5 certain 
Vipravinéddins undertook to perform the Kartikaptija of the God 
Hanumanta in the village of Raünganahalu3? Two years later a 
few of them made a grant of their income from the village of 
CinahGtiru for the Dhanurmàüsa worship of the God Cennakésava 
in the same village. 31 In 1556-57 a few of them belonging to 
various $ükhas and sütras made a gift of taxes to the Mahdjanas 
of Cauluru3? It is curious that all these inscriptions should be- 
long to the second half of the sixteenth century. But ļit is rea- 
sonable to assume that there was then some sort of a social upheaval 
for the betterment of a few classes in the social scale and among 


«them the Vipravinódins were one. 


Artisans: 
The next community that attracts our notice is thafof* the 
[Pan ülas ] or the artisans. It comprised the black-smiths, gold- 
smiths, brass-smiths, carpenters and idol makers. An inscription 
of the time of Déva Raya I states that there were seventy-four 
divisions among the Paficdélas33 Its members were often fighting for 
; certain rights and privileges. In A.D. 1525-26 one of the disputes 
between the gold-smiths and the black-smiths was decided: at Attür 
in the Ramnad district and lands were assigned to them.*4 Simi- 
larly when in A.D. 1555 a quarrel arose between the cultivators 
and the Páfícülas, it was decided by the Védanti Rama Rajayapa, 
the 88 Sri Vaisnava Brahmans, Banadarasayya, the agent of 
Rama Raja Tirumala Rajayya, and Senaba Setti, the agent for the 
affairs of Ramappayya. According to the decision the southern 
street of Bélür was fixed for the Paficdlas, stones were put up at 
the four boundaries (specified) within which they were allowed 
to erect rows of houses, carry on their caste observances and make 
jewellery, enjoying in the temple of Cennigaraya the same privi- 


lm 2.- 


leges and positions as were granted to the Püficülas at the car 


29. 694 of 1917. 

30. 402 of 1920. 

31. 403 of 1920. 

32. 586 of 1912; for a grant to a temple for the merit of the Vipravinodins 
see 97 of 1912 and 395 of 1920. 

33. 804 of 1917; the record is dated $. 100303. Hévilambi. The date is 
obviously undependable: 

34. 44 of 1916. 
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festival in Vidyanagara. This decision was based on a previous 
one made by Rama Rajayya Tirumala Rajayya. 


At a particular time the quarrels between them assumed such 
serious magnitude, that they separated from each other with the 
help of a piece of social legislation. The two inscriptions which 
refer to such a quarrel and its settlement at Kalladaikuricci in the 
Tinnevelly district in the first quarter of the seventeenth century 
“register a royal writ granted by Virappa Nayaka of Madura to 
the five sub-sects of the artisan community facilitating their separa- 
tion from each other and the consequent dismemberment of the 
community. The reasons for this separation are not stated . . . . 
The order does not seem to have proceeded from the king himself, 
but to have been the result of the initiative taken by the sub-sects 
themselves. ..... The writ was a privilege granted in the presence 
of Udanküttam anaifijin or Udanküttam Padagan&naifijin Kula- 
Sékharan Asari who was evidently the leader of the Kanmála com- 
munity."36 The temple authorities at BrahmadéSam also declared 
the same for the benefit of their subordinates. 


tan interesting aspect of the social history of the Vijayanagar 
period lies in the fact that the various social groups in the empire 
vied with one another for getting certain social privileges and 
honours in public festivals and in temples.) The artisans were 
no exception to this. In A.B. 1573 Venkatappa Nayudu, the Secre- 
tary (mudrakarta), of Velugoti Timmappa Nayaningaru, the agent 
of Sri Ranga Raya, made certain arrangements for showing respect 
during the festival days of Pallikondanatha of Nellore to the 
Paficthanas (the five classes of artisans) who came in the car as 
at Tirupati; and to the observance of this etiquette the sthala- 
karanams, kapus, $ettis, and Pika Reddis (Reddis of Pakanddu) 
were made to agree" According to a record in the Udayagiri taluk 
Timma Raju, son of Rama Raju Konétayya déva, built a gépura 
and mantapa to God Raghunayakalu. The inscription also records 
that when the car was passing along the streets, with the nattuvas 
and servants inside the car, a member of the Pāñcāhaņas wear- 
ing a cloth round the head and another loosely round the waist 
and having only a sandal mark between the eye-brows and not 
chewing. betel, should go round in front of the car with a chisel 


35. EC, V, Bl. 5. 


36. 309 and 378 of 1916; Rep., 1917, para 55, 
91. Nel. Iss., II, Nl. 54. 
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a mallet, a nail and a sickle in his hands, and it also states that 
that formality was to be observed without failure.38 


In the cyclic year Angirasa, during the time of Sri Rangadéva 
Maharaya (1632-33 ?), the nàüftür of the village of Tiruvamattir 
"in the South Arcot district gave an undertaking to the rüjakürya- 
bhanddra that the artisan communities (Kammàlar) carpenters, 
black-smiths and gold-smiths of the several villages in the northern 
parru (ward) would no more be treated ill, or deprived of their 
privileges, that the rights and privileges similar to those enjoyed 
by their classes in Padaividu, Sefiji, Tiruvannamalai and Káfici- 
puram would be accorded to them, and that, if they should violate 
the promise, they would pay a fine of twelve pom and suffer the 
twelve ‘disgraces’ (kurrams) in consequence.3? There were, however, 
a few other places where the artisans enjoyed certain privileges over 
and above what their brethren enjoyed elsewhere. Hence 
the nàáttavar of Idaiyàrruparru,Sirringür parru and Idaiyàru, who 
were represented by their respective chiefs Kongarayar, Nayin&r 
Kacciya Rayar and Kondamanàyakkar, gave an undertaking to 
the king through Krsnama Nayakkar and Rayasam Tirumalaiyan 
that they would withdraw from the Kanmalas certain social pri- 
vileges such as the use of Pávádai and Parivattam hitherto enjoy- 
ed by them, and thus place them on the same status as their bre- 
thren at Padaividu, Sefiji and Tiruvannamalai.5% 


CKaikkólas } 

The Kaikkélas were another influential community in the 
Vijayanagar empire. They lived generally round the temple pre- 
cincts, and it appears that they had separate streets. An inscription 
for instance at Madambakkam mentions the street of the Kaik- 
kólas:9 We have seen how the Kaikkolas had some voice in the 
temple administration and in the levy of the local taxes. As 
weavers they carried on their industry on a small scale. As the 
artisans, the Kaikkolas also clamoured for certain social privileges. 
The Kaikkolas of Kaficipuram and Viriücipuram enjoyed the 
privilege of using dandu (palanquin) and gangu (conch). In A.D. 
1485-86 thé same privileges were extended to the Kaikkoólas 


38. Ibid., HII, Ud. 20; M.E R., 204 of 1892; V.R., I.M.P., NI. 771. 
39. 65 of 1922; Rep., 1922, para 54. 

39a. 293 of 1928-29; Rep, para 66, 

40. 319 of 1911, 
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of Valudilambattu rajya by Aramalatta Nayinar in consultation with 
Kongarayar, Kangaráyar and Kaccirayar.*4 It seems that a little 
before these privileges were granted to the Kaikkolas of Valudi- 
lambattu rajya, the Kaikkolas of Kāñci were granted similar 
privileges in response to their representation to Aramalatta Nayi- 
nàr.2 In 1503-04 the privileges of having dandu and  $angu 
‘on all good and bad occasions’ were extended to the Kaikkolas 
of the three villages of Tribhuvanamahadéviparru, Naduvu- 
karai parru and Nenmaliparru as the weavers of the country 
situated on the bank of the Pennai river were privileged to have. 
The inscription which records this further specifies that those who 
objected to this right were to undergo the punishment fixed for it in 
9t inscription engraved at Selinganallür.4 Similarly during the time 
: rappa Nayaka, the agent of Sad&Siva in the Tiruvadi rajya, 
the Ilaivaniyar agreed to accord the same privileges and rights to the 
Kaikkolas of the place as were in vogue according to a previous 
stone inscription which had been effaced by some person.45 





Barbers : 


In the latter half of the sixteenth century the community of 
barbers received certain special privileges at the hands of 
the ‘State. The exact reasons why the barbers were the objects’ 
of special favour from Sadāśiva and his minister are not known. 
An epigraph of 1545 states that Rama Raja Odeyar being pleased 
with the barber Kondoja exempted the barbers of the country 
(Tumkür district) from certain taxes. Another epigraph of 
1547448 states that Timrmóoja Kondoja and Bhadri of (the town 
of) Badavi -haying propitiated the king, that ruler (Sadasiva). 


At. 162 of 1918; 473 of 1921; 291 of 1928-29; Rep, 1929, para 62. 

42. 422 of 1925; the date given here is evidently wrong. The epigraph is 
dated $. 1409 Visvavasu, Sirhha. The other two inscriptions already re- 
ferred to state Visvàvasu was current in $. 1407 Further according to 473 
of 1921 and 291 of 1928-29 the Kaikkólas of Valudilambattu rájya were given 

the privileges which had been granted to those of Kaficipuram and Virifici- 
püram. This would show that the grant of privileges to the Kaikkolas of 
Karici must have been earlier. Hence the date of the inscription is misleading. 


; 43. The phrase ‘on good and bad occasions’ indicates that the communi- 
es had the right of exercising these privileges only on ceremonial occasions, 
auspicious or otherwise. 


44. 368 of 1917; Rep., 1918, para 70. 

45. 41 of 1922. The Maivaniyars are a caste whose sole occupation is the 
cultivation of the betel creeper and selling of its leaves. 

46. E.C., XII, Tp. 126. 
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“in connection with a request they had made”, granted them a 
tax as a münya." But another inscription of A.D. 1555 says that 
Timmoja Kondoja made application to Rama Rajayya who in turn 
applied to Sadásiva, and he remitted to him and his family certain 
taxes within the four boundaries of his kingdom.5$ The Telugu 
poet Rudrayya says in his N:rankusopakhyanam that he secured an 
interview with Sadàsiva through the influence of Kondoju, a 
favourite barber of the king, who was instrumental in obtaining 
remission of the taxes imposed on them. In such a remission 
were included, forced labour, fixed rent, land rent, mahünavami 
torches, birada, etc.59 


Dombaras : 
m boris a 
The Dombaras were a community of people who were generally. 
acrobats. Foreign travellers like Abdur Razak and Linschoten 
have left some account of them. They largely used tame snakes 
for earning money. They knew witchcraft and soothsaying. The 
Persian traveller describes how these acrobats played on bars and 
used domesticated elephants in their work. They gave great en- 
tertainment to the common people and nobles gathered at the 


47. LA, X, p. 65. 

48. E.C., XI, Mk. 6. 

49. M.E.R., 1926. Rep., para 43. 

50. E.C. XL Mk. 6 A large number of epigraphs refer to these remissions; 
E.C., VI, Tk 13; Nel. Ins., II, Kn. 20; E.C , XI, Hk. 110; 318 of 1905; 472 
and 514 of 1906; 218» of 1913; 475 of 1915; 354 of 1920; 352 of 1926, etc. As 
remarked earlier the cause for such remissions is hard to find. It is generally 
said that Rama Raja was very much pleased with the barber Kondoja for his 
skill in shaving the chin. (H. Krishna Sastri, A.S.R., 1908-09, p. 198, fn. 5). 
Seletore, however, tries to give an explanation for the special predilection 
the Mag and the minister had for the barbers. He suggests that they might 
have helped in putting down the power and influence of the Kurumbars in 
the Karnátaka districts, and to support his contention he remarks that "the 
inscriptions dealing with the remissions centre round Badami, and extend 
over a region which cover the Kaladgi, Chitaldroog and Tumkūr districts." 
But as we have seen taxes were remitted in favour of the barbers of many 
Tamil and Telugu districts as well. Such liberal remissions might have been 
made in their case also on the ground of their belonging to the same commu- 
nity. Saletore takes care to add: "future research may enable us to know 
the exact circumstances and the occasion which ushered m the barbers in the 
story of the Kurumbars.” (Soc. and Pol. Life, Vol. I, pp. 47 aud 48, fn.(1.) 

V.A.—32 
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capital for the Mahdnavami festival?! Their houses were very 
small and low covered with straw, and were without windows. 
They contained mats of straw, fig leaves and earthen pots for cook- 
ing purposes. These acrobats sometimes agreed together and 
made certain grants to temples. According to an inscription of 
S. 1451, two members of the Dombara caste granted to the temple of 
Tiruvengalanàtha the money which they had been getting every 
year as donation (tyagam) from the villages. The members of the 
caste also made an agreement that they would not exhibit their 
performances in the villages.5? 


Right Hand and Left Hand. Castes : 


( Many of the communities in the empire were divided into two 
groüps known as the Vala*9ai and the Idangai groups or Right 
hand and Left hand classes] A few inscriptions state that each 
group consisted of ninety-eight such sub-sects. Though we get 
the number of sects of each group, we do not know exactly what 
the ninety-eight sects were. But side by side with these, 
there is reference to groups of eighteen professional castes. Per- 
haps the ninety-eight sects were the sub-divisions of these eighteen 
castes. Buchanan, who visited Mysore towards the close of the 
eighteenth century, found the following castes to have constituted 
the Left hand and Right hand classes. 


Left hand classes : 

Pàaficala. 

Béricetty merchants. 

Devanga—a class of weavers. 

Heganigaru—those who use two oxen in the mill. 
Paliwanlu—two tribes of cultivators who are not of 
Karnataka origin. i 
Bayidaru—hunters. 

Mādigaru—tanners or shoe makérs, 


Sf oS 


3p 


The Paficdlas commanded the whole party; and the Madigaru 


were the most active combatants in all disputes among the two 
divisions. 


Si. For a detailed account of their feats see Elliot, Hist of Ind, TEP 
pp. 118-19; and Purchas, His Pilgrims, X, pp. 247-48. 
52. 309 of 1926; Rep., 1926, para 41. 
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Right hand classes: 


1. Banajigaru of many trades. 
2. Wodigaru—cultivators of the Sidra caste and of 
Karnataka extraction. 


3. Jotiphana—oilmakers who use one bull in mill, 
4. Rangaru—-Calico printers and tailors. 

5. Ladaru. 

6. Gujarati. 


The question of the origin of these two groups has engaged 
the attention of many scholars, but no definite answer has been 
given to this interesting question. The difficulty of the problem 
is due to the fact that in each group there are found mem- 
bers of different castes, occupations, professions and trades, and 
curiously enough the Brahmans and a few other communities who 
can be brought under the Ksatriya and Vai$ya castes kept them- 
selves away from the pale of these two groups. To add to these 
there are different traditions with regard to their origin. 


¥(CT. W. Ellis thinks that the intercourse with foreign nations 
had brought certain changes in the habits of a section of the people 
of South India on account of which the landed proprietors who 
were generally conservative, had a dislike for them. Such social 
dissensions brought about the Valangai and Idangai classes, “ the 
former including the whole of the agricultural tribes, who 
endeavour under a different order of things, to maintain their 
ancient pre-eminence, the latter including chiefly the trading* and 
manufacturing tribes, who endeavour, and in modern days gener- 
ally with success, to evade it."53 Dr. Gustav Oppert is of opinion 
that it was the grouping of the industrialists versus the agricultur- 
ists, the former under the Jains, the latter under the Brahmans;5* 
though the latter themselves kept aloof from these classes.) 


M. Srinivasa Ayyangar gives a few more theories. He thinks 
that the division of the society into these two groups was due 
either to the desire of the lower orders to rise in the social scale 
or the antipathy between the Jains and the Brahmans.5 But 


53. T. W. Ellis, Kural, p. 44, quoted th the Madras Journal of Lit. -amd 
ci., 1887-88 ; Org. ‘Inhabitants of Bharätavarslid, pp. 85 f. 

54. Ibid., p. 90. 

55. Tami Studies, pp. 73, 92, 108; for the views of Dr. L. D. Barnett 


see E.l, XV, p. 81. 
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though these considerations would have contributed a little to the 
division of the people into two groups, it was the question of cer- 
tain privileges enjoyed on certain socio-religious occasions. which 
were largely responsible for their quarrels. Speaking about the 
occasions when they quarrelled among themselves Abbe Dubois 
remarks: " Perhaps the sole cause of the contest is the right to 
wear slippers or to ride through the streets in a palanquin, or on 
horseback during marriage festivals. Sometimes, it is the privi- 
lege of being escorted on certain occasions by armed retainers, 
sometimes that of having a trumpet sounded in front of a pro- 
cession, or of being accompanied by native musicians, at public 
ceremonies. Perhaps it is simply the particular kind of musical 
instrument suitable for such occasions that is in dispute ; or it may 
be the right of carrying flags of certain colours or of certain de- 
vices during these ceremonies." 56 ` 


The Valaágai and Idañůgai classes living near Pondicherry 
quarrelled among themselves for certain privileges like the use of 
Savalakkalt, white umbrella, white horse and the five sembus.57 
Similarly the Idangai and Valangai Kaifiyat gives an interesting 
legend of the quarrels between them for certain social privileges 
like the right of the usage of a garuda banner, and how they were, 
settled 58 


56° Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies, I, p. 26. 

97. Wilson, Mac. Coll., p. 428. Account of the Idangai and. Valangai 
Caste people, Taylor, Tam Local Tracts. S 

58. Taylor, Cat. Rais., IIT, p. 1. “This relates to the great dispute bet- 
ween the Vaisnava Brahmans with their followers who have the epithet 
right-hand, and Saiva Brahmans, with their followers termed left-hand. The 
dispute 1s stated to have arisen from the usage of a Garuda banner, or flag 
bearmg the eagle or kite of Visnu as a device. The right of bearing thus 
banner and the question to which of the two classes it belonged created so 
hot a dispute that the matter was referred in arbitration to Vickrama-Céla 
déva Perumal . . . .. That prince caused the old copper plate records at 
Conjeevaram to be disinterred and examined and legal authorities to be con- 
sulted. As a consequence the claim of the Saiva to the garuda banner 
was admitted ; but another result was the more accurate distinction and de- 
finition of what rights and privileges were proper to the two classes; and 
what were not so. The book further contains an enumeration of the classes 
or castes into which the two lines of Vaisnavas and Saivas became divided ; 
and of the Paraiars and others who range under the right-hand classes: 
These castes, on both sides, are stated to be ninety-eight. The sub- 
divisions are those of persons having castes ; that is, not Paraiars." 
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In the Vijayanagar days, also, these groups quarrelled among 
themselves very often, and according to an inscription of 1383-84 
one of such quarrels lasted for four years? An incomplete record 
at Malayampattu in the North Arcot district records the settlement 
of a quarrel between the Idangai and Valangai sects in which there 
was loss of life on both sides.9 In A.D. 1438-39 the people of a 
certain locality made an agreement among themselves that if the 
members of either the Valangai or Idangai class caused any dis- 
turbance or fought with each other during public festivals, “the said 
persons must be killed on the spot, with spears, without cere- 
mony "5$! Feelings between the two classes were so bitter that in 
A.D. 1440-41 an agreement was made as regards the social conduct 
among the Valangai and Idangai classes of two of the eighteen sub- 
divisions residing around Iruügolapandivalanadu on the northern 
bank of the Kàvéri.&? ý 


They appear to have been liable to the payment of a commu- 
nal tax. Thus we get reference to the ldaügaieari.? The corpo- 
rate activity of these groups led them to form constitutional asso- 
ciations among themselves and deal with the government as an 
organised body. They fixed the amount of taxes they would pay 
to the government, and at one time even went to the extent of 
deciding to inflict corporal punishment on the Brahmans and tax- 
collectors who demanded more than what they had decided to pay.®* 


As said above the occupation by the Telugu and the Kanarese 
people of the Tamil country led to the rise of certain social prob- 
lems. Their colonisation of Tamil India told hard on the. social 
status of the original inhabitants; for since they followed their 
masters and settled down there with them they commanded a higher 
social status as conquerors over the” Tamil people. M. Srinivasa 
Ayyangar suggests that this contributed to the old inhabitants giv- 
ing up their original occupation and taking up menial work, 
and cites the instance of the Senmans who on the advent of the 


59. 422 of 1905. 
60. 185 of 1921. 
61. Taylor, Cat. Rais., III, p. 305. 
62. 253 of 1926. 


63. 4 of 1906; 215 of 1910. 
64. 92 of 1918; see also 59 of 1914, ete. For further particulars about 


the two classes see an article by C. S. Srinivasachari in the Q.J.A.H .R.S., 
IV, pp. 77-85; Richards, Salem Gazetteer, Pt. I, p. 125, fn. 2; Oppert, Or. 
Inh. of Bharatavarsha, p. 90, fn. 59. 
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newcomers appear to have given up their profession of leather 
working and taken to menial service.® 


Tottiyans : 


The first among such colonists that deserves some examination 
are the Tottiyans or Kambalattars. Originally shepherds they be- 
came petty poligars in the south,®* Polyandry and post-puberty mar- 
riages prevailed among them ; and very often the bridegroom was 
younger than the bride. Female morality was very loose 
among them, and in fact a woman was allowed to have marital 
relations with the father or other male relations of her husband. Di- 
vorce and remarriage of widows and in certain cases sat? were also 
allowed. The Tottiyans were generally Vaisnavas but their patron 
deities were Jakkanna and Bommakka who committed sat:.9" 


The Téttiyans had their own communal organisation. In 
about A.D. 1369 the Tottiyans of Pulliyür nad decided that he 
who did not pay a particular contribution was to be an outcaste 


“from the nàdu, the assembly, paficülam, the pasai and the eighteen 
fidus." 68 


Sourüstras. 


Another group of people who colonised the south were 
the Sourastras. Their original habitat was probably Gujarat. They 
seem to have migrated to the south during the Vijayanagar times. 
They were the suppliers of cloth in the Peninsula. They lived 
at Vijayanagar for a fairly long time, and when that empire ex- 
panded to the south, they also moved down and settled round 
Madura. Largely dependent on royal patronage and being able 
to supply fine clothing for *the nobility, they soon became a 
flourishing community in South India pursuing their industrial 
activity. 'They, like the members of many other communities, 
tried to rise in the social scale. They assumed Brahman caste 
ames, and spread certain legends to show how baving been 
eriginally Brahmans they had degenerated. They had quarrels 


65. Tamil Studies, p. 85. 


66. Nelson calls the immigrants Vadugas and divides them into Kavarers, 
Gollas, Reddis, Kammavars, and Tóttiyans or Kambalars of whom the last 
three were agricultural —Madura Manual, Pt. II, p. 80. 


67. See Ind. Ant., 1915, pp. 135-7 for an account of them by. Ranga- 
chary ; see also Thurston, Castes and Tribes, VII, pp. 183-197, 
68. E.C., IX, Ht. 103(a). 
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with the Brahmans with regard to certain social rights, and at 
times the state was forced to interfere in them. For instance, in 
the regency of Mangammàl “eighteen of the members of the 
Sourastra community were arrested by the Governor of Madura 
for performing the Brahmanical ceremony of Updkarma or 
renewal of the sacred thread. The queen convened a meeting of 
those learned in the Sdstras to investigate the Pattunilkarans’ 
rights to perform such ceremonies. This declared in favour of 
the defendants and the queen gave them a palm leaf award 
accordingly which is still preserved in Madura."9? Since then 
the Sourastras followed “many of the customs of the Southern 
Brahmans regarding food, dress, forms of worship and names, and 
have recently taken to the adoption of Brahmanical titles such as 
Aiyar, Acarya, and Bhàgavatar.'"? 


Reddis : E : 
: The Reddis of the Telttixy, J 

culturists settled in South Indis im the Vijayanagar days. They 

were divided into two classes, Pongala Reddis and the Panta 

Reddis. 

There were many such waves of immigrants of the 
various castes and communities from the north into Tamil India, 
and among them may be mentioned the Telugu Brahmans, 
Uppilians (salt manufacturers), Telugu spinners and dyers, 
Sénians (Telugu weavers), barbers, leather workers, washermen, 
Oddans, Dombans, etc. 












iuptry who were generally agri- 


Section II 


Social Institutions 


1. Marriage: 

Among the social institutions in any country, that of marriage 
is the most important. Though marriage is a religious sacrament 
among the Hindus, great social importance has come to be attached 
to it. 

Though ancient Sanskrit literature speaks of eight kinds of 
marriages, there is no evidence to show that all of them existed in 
the Vijayanagar days. ,Kanyddaéna was the only form of marriage! 
that was widespread and popular., 


69. Mad. Gaz., p. 111. 
70. Ibid, 
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In this connection certain incidental features of matrimony, 
like the dowry system and child marriage, may be examined here. 
The system of giving dowry was prevalent in the Vijayanagar 
“days though there appears to have been much resentment against 
the practice. A large number of inscriptions testify to the existence 
of the system.) A record of A.D. 1379 registers the grant as dowry 
of the village of Pangaipalli in the one-third share of Pulliyurnadu 
belonging to one Nambi Iravi Settiyar to his daughter’s sons 
Iraviyannan, KéSava Settiyar and others?! Sometimes money 
for expenses at a marriage was then, as now, raised by the sale 
of property. Thus in A.D. 1404 one Acapa’s son, Vittappa, sold 
the village of Kandavalli together with other lands “on account 
of marriage."? In about 1424 the Alva Prabhu Bommiyakka 
Heggaditi’s son sold some land to the sthanika (temple priest) 
Dévappanna Ayya’s son, Bévanna Ayya, on account of marriage.” 


k 
{Villages often made rules: against lands in them being 
alienated to outsiders as dowry ;“thus the residents of the village 
of Mangadu (Chingleput district) made an agreement among 


themselves that lands must not be given as stridhana to any 
outsider") 


(me evil of a bride price was felt to be so great by the 
Br ans in the Padaividu kingdom during the time of Déva 
Raya II, that the Brahmans of the locality belonging to various 
sub-communities made an agreement among themselves which 
has the character of a piece of social legislation. The inscription 
recording this piece of legislation runs as follows: “'The great 
men of all branches of sacred studies -of the kingdom (réjyam) of 
,Padaividu drew up, in the presence of (the God) Gopinàtha (of) 
Arkapuskarani, a document (which contains) an agreement 
fixing the sacred law. According to (this document) if the 
Brahmans of this kingdom (rajyam) of Padaividu (viz.) 
Kannadigas, Tamiras, Telungas, llátas, ete., of all gotras, sitras 
earid Sakhas conclude a marriage, they shall from this day for- 


awards do it by kamyüdüna. Those who do not adopt kanyddéana 
(i.e), both those who give a girl away after receiving gold, and 
those who conclude a marriage after having. given gold, shall be 


71. E.C. IX, Ht. 108 and 109. 

72. E.C., VIII, Ti. 134. i 

73. E.C., VII, TY. 175. 

T4. 354 of 1908; Rep., 1909, para 67. 
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liable to punishment by the king, and shall be excluded from the 
community of Brahmans.) These are the contents of the docu- 
ment which was drawn üp."55 One interesting point to be noted 
here is the fact that it was an agreement for reform made by the 
Brahman community of the Padaividu rajyam on its own 
initiative. The state did not interfere in it, except to enforce the 
voluntary agreement arrived at by the Brahmans.76 


As in respect of the bride price, so in respect of some maryáda, 
the people made an agreement among themselves in A.D. 1553. 
In that year the people of all lands from Kondapalli to Ràja- 
mahéndrapuram decided that the oli marydda in a first marriage 
should be 21 cinnam of gold, that the bridegroom's party should 
give 12% of silver and the bride's party 20% of gold.'* 


It is clear that “the evil practice of bargaining for marriage 
by. one, at least, of the parties was as rampant in S. 1347 
(A.D. 1425) as it is today.”78 We do not know, however, whether 
the marriage reform in the Padaividu rajya was copied by the 
Brahmans in the other parts of the empire. 


Agreeably to the injunctions of the ancient Hindu scriptures 
the Brahmans in the Vijayanagar empire married their girls at a 
comparatively early age. Linschoten who observed this custom 
during the time of his visit says: "When the woman is seven 
yeeres old and the man nine yeeres they doe marrie; but they 
come not together before the woman be strong enough to beare 
children."7? This practice of the Brahmans was in a large mea- 
sure followed by a few other classes. Thus according to Ferishta, 
Nehal, a farmer girl, had been betrothed to a youth of her own^ 
caste in childhood “agreeably to the custom of Hindoostan."80 


75. 47 of 1887; S.L, I, No. 56, pp. 82-84. 

76. See contra, Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, Q.J.M.S., VI, p 49. 

77. 337 of 1892; Mac. Mss, Bk. XVI, (15-3-4), p. 12. Oh is the same 
as bride price. The term is generally used with reference to the lgwer classes. 
The meaning is clearly brought out in the following proverb :— 

Lb Sos YET Bors S*oOMowhvoT SX isa. 
e 

18. A.S.R., 1907-08, p. 230. 

79. Purchas, His Pilgrims, X, p. 256. 

80. Briggs, The Rese, II, p. 380. 

V.A.—33 
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2. Sati: 


. ‘Another equally important social institution in the 
Vijayanagar days was that of sahagamana or sati. There are 
a large number of satikals or müstikals in the Kanafese districts 
where are found the sculptured representation: of the women 
committing sati, and under a few of them are inscribed a few 
words, recording under what circumstances the sahagamana was 
performed. Almost every foreign traveller who visited Vijaya- 
nagar noticed the prevalence of the practice of sat? and has left an 
account of it. (Barbosa (1514), Nuniz (1535-6), Caesar Frederick 
(1567), Linschoten (1583), Barradas (1614), Pietro della Valle 
(1623)—all these travellers give very vivid and realistic pictures 
of how sati was performed. But they differ in certain details with 
regard to the manner in which it was committed for which 
three explanations are possible. (i) The method followed by one 
class of people must have differed from that pursued by another 
owing to their customary differences, for every community in the 
empire could have had a particular custom in all such matters. 
(ii) Some change might have crept into the customs with the 
passage of time. (iii) The custom might have differed from place 
to place, and the travellers, since they did not all visit one and the 


same place, nor were they contemporaries, could have left 
divergent aecounts of the custom as they saw it. 


Barbosa says that if the woman was poor and of ‘low birth’ 
she threw herself along with the burning carcase of her husband 
and perished in the flames, but if she was a woman of high rank, 
she did not burn herself immediately, but performed certain 
ceremonies before she fell into the flames. She would spend 
some time in festive music, singing, dancing and banquets after 
which she would dress herself richly and distribute the remaining 
property to her sons, relatives and friends. After this she was 
mounted on a light grey or white horse and led through the 
streets till she reached the burning ghat, where a fire was lit for 
her; she removed all her clothes except a small piece which 
'éovered her waist, made a short speech telling the people gathered 
together there that she was immolating herself for the love she 
bore for her husband though she was not bound to do so. Then 
she poured on her head oil after which she fell into the flames 
and perished.! Nuniz also gives almost the same details; how- 
ever he adds that after-the corpse of the husband had been set 


81. Barbosa, I, pp. 213-16. 
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fire to, a Brahman performed ever her certain ceremonies 
according to their law, after which she- distributed all her jewels 
among her relatives and wore a yellow robe. Soon she went with 
great enthusiasm to the fire pit which she came round thrice, 
mounted a few steps which had been erected for the purpose, 
and stood on the top of them holding a mat in her hand which 
prevented her from seeing the fire. The people assembled threw 
into the fire a cloth containing rice, and another containing betel 
leaves besides her comb and mirror. . Finally, she took leave of 
them, poured a pot of oil on her head and fell headlong into the 
flames.82 “The rice and betel were for his dinner; it is possible 
too, that the oil she poured on her head was intended for his 
toilet though it served the immediate purpose of shortening her 
own suffering."83 


Caesar Frederick says that the wives committed self-immo- 
lation two or three months after the death of their husbands. On 
the particular day on which she was to burn herself, she dressed 
herself like a bride and was carried round the city either on 
horse-back or on an elephant or else was borne by eight men on 
a small stage to the place where the dead bodies were burnt. 
She held feasts after which she bathed in the river to wash away 
her sins; later she wore a yellow robe and got upon a pinnacle 
erected for the purpose. She then poured oil over her head and 
threw herself into the flames that had been lit.84 


Though women of a few classes of people performed sat? by 
burning themselves either along with their husbands or in fire 
lit a few days later for the purpose, some others specially the 
Ling&yats performed it by being buried alive with their dead 
husbands. Nuniz describing this method says: “These go 
with much pleasure to the pit inside of which are made two seats 
of earth, one for him and one for her, and they place each 
one on his own seat and cover them in little by little till 


82. Sewell, op. cit, pp. 391-93. P. V. Jagadisa Ayyar says that the 
Brahmans of the by-gone age knew of a plant the juice of which when mixed 
with sandal paste and rubbed freely over the body of the would-be sati made 
her insensible to heat. He thinks that the people would have used the 
juice of such a plant. See his South Indian Customs, p. 93. 

83. Edward Thompson, Suttee, p. 43. 

84. Purchas, His Pilgrims, X, pp. 94-96; for other descriptions, see 
Linschoten, Purchas, ibid. pp 256-7; Barradas, Sewell, op. cit, p. 224; 
Pietro della Valle, Travels, II, pp. 266-67. 
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they are covered up; and so the wife dies with the husband.”8 
Barbosa says that it was the people who wore the Tambarane 
round their necks that buried the wives along with their dead 
husbands. His description is as follows: “They dig a 
great hole deep enough to come up to her neck, and place her 
in it alive, standing on her feet and begin to shovel in, the 
earth around her trampling it down with their feet until she is 
covered up to the neck with well trodden earth. 'Then they place 
a great stone over her and there she stays dying alive and walled 
up in clay and they carry out other ceremonies for her...... 86 
Caesar Frederick observes that it was the custom among the * base 
sort of people' to bury the wives along with their dead husbands, 
and strangle them by the neck before closing them with mud. 
Gaspero Balbi who saw this custom in A.D. 1582 says that it 
obtained among the goldsmiths.88 This kind of sati is also men- 
tioned in the inscriptions of the period.%9 


The classes of people who performed sahagamana were gene- 
rally the nobility in the empire who were made up of the king, 
the great lords, the knights and fighting men. According to the 
inscriptions, which are many, the classes of people who were 
called the gaudas and the náyakas also performed sahagamana or 
sati9 Lastly, Brahman widows also appear to have performed 
sati. In fact the description of its performance given by 
Linschoten refers to the practice of the Brahman community.9! 


The performance of self-immolation, though very popular and 
wide-spread in the Vijayanagar days, does not appear to have been 
enjoined upon the widows. It seems that it was dictated by con- 
siderations of marital affection and done voluntarily. ^ Barbosa 
definitely says that many of the women, even just before their 
immolation wore a cheerful countenance and asked the people 
assembled there to consider what they ow à 


j ed to their wives who 
being free to act yet burnt themselves aliv 


e for the love of them.?2 


85. Sewell, op. cit., pp. 392-93. 

86. Barbosa, I, pp. 218-9. 

87. Purchas, His Pilgrims, X, p. 96. 
88. Ibid., p. 148. k 

89. E.C., VII, Sb. 496, 165, "etc. 


. 90. E.C., XL Dg 116; EC, VIL Sk. 302; EČ., VII, Sa. 8; etc. 
interesting to note that é 


district in particular. 
9f. See Purĉhas, His Pilgrims, X, pp. 256-57. 
92, Barbosa, I, p. 215. The italics &e ours. 
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sati seems to have largely prevailed in the Shimoga 
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According to an epigraph in thé Sorab taluk in the Shimoga 
district, the wife of one Bomma Gauda performed sahagamana 
‘with great desire '.9? Again according to an epigraph of A.D. 1376 
when one Bàci Gauda of Avali expired, his junior wife Muddi 
Gauri performed sahagamana.™ This inscription however does not 
say anything with regard to the senior wife. This indicates that the 
performance of sahagamana was left to individual choice. 


Though ‘sat? was only voluntary, it is difficult to account for its 
wide popularity in the Vijayanagar empire. Examining this ques- 
tion, Hervey remarks: “ Excessive jealousy of their female con- 
nexions, operating on the breasts of Hindoo princes, rendered those 
despots regardless of the common bonds of society and their in- 
cumbent duty as the protectors of the weaker sex, and in so much 
that with a view to prevent every possibility of their widows form- 
ing subsequent attachments, they availed themselves of their arbit- 
rary power and, under the cloak of religion, introduced the prac- 
tice of burning widows alive under the first impressions of sorrow 
or despair, immediately after the demise of their husbands."95 The 
glorification of a dead person might have been another cause for 
the wide prevalence of satz Hindu society attaches great import- 
ance to a male member, and naturally the women who live for and 
‘through him have no purpose to serve in this world after the death 
of their husbands. According to them “widowhood was an experi- 
ence so desolate and crammed with misery that it was better to 
perish in the flames that. consumed the husband's corpse ” .% 


CThe performance of sati was commemorated by the erection 
of what are known as satikals on which are seen sculptured repre- 
sentations of the widows who committed sat? on the death of their 
husbands.) They “are generally sculptured with a pointed pillar 
or “post from which projects a woman's right arm, bent upwards 
at the elbow. The hand is raised with fingers erect, and a lime 
fruit is usually shown placed between the thumb and fore-finger. 
This is what is alluded to in the old inscriptions, where the women 


93. E.C., VIII, Sb. 495. 

94. E.C., VII, Sb. 106. 

95. Some Records of Crime; II, p. 506, quoted by THompson, Suttee, 
p. 45. 

96. Thompson, op. cit, p. 48. 
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are said to ‘have given arm and hand.?' The satikal has general- 
ly two panels. The lower one represents the husband with one or 
two wives and in the upper one is seen a Linga or a conch the 
symbols respectively of Siva and Visnu, by the side of which the 
husband stands with his wife or wives thus showing they had all 
reached heaven. About the raised hand in the satikal, Rice says: 
“The human arm I have heard called Madana-kai, the hand or arm 
of Madana, that is of Cupid, love or passion."98 


This aspect of the question of sahagamana whether it was 
voluntary or compulsory leads us to an examination of an equally 
important question—the removal of the hair by the widow on the 
death of her husband. This is a curious custom that has crept 
into the Hindu society especially among the Brahmans. From 
what Barbosa writes about this practice, it is clear that those who 
did not perform sahagamana were held in great dishonour, and 
their kindred shaved their heads and turned them away as dis- 
graced and a shame to the families.” Linschoten also describes 
this practice as follows: “ And if it chance, as not very often it 
doth, that any woman refuseth to be burnt with her Husband, then 
they cut the haire cleane off from her head: and while she liveth . 
she must never after weare any Jewels more, and from that time 
she is despised, and accounted for a dishonest woman.”!09 ‘Thus the 
shaving of the head was meant as a punishment for those who 
violated the customary practice of committing sati.1% 


97. Longhurst, Hampi Ruins, p. 38. 

98. Mys. Ins, p. xxvi and fn. 1; Saletore, Soc. and Pol. Life im the 
Vij. Emp., II, p 96 and fn 2. = 

99. Barbosa, I, p. 216 

100. Purchas, His Pilgrims, X, p. 257. 

101. It is difficult to say when this practice came into vogue. The ancient 
Hindu law-givers do not mention the practice of the removal of the hair by 
the widows. Manu for instance ordains as follows: A faithful wife who 
desires to dwell (after death) with her husband must never do anything that 
might displease him who took her hand, whether he be alive or dead . . . 
Until death, let her be patient (of hardships), self-controlled and chaste, and 
strive (to fulfil) that most excellent duty which -(is prescribed) for wives who 
have one husband only , (Manu, V, 156-58). But it is only for specific 
offences like the adultery of a Brahman woman with a Sidra that she was 
punishable with the shaving of her head and the anointing of her body with 


butter, and in that condition being placed naked on a donkey and paraded 
through the stteets. (Vasistha, XXI, 1, p. 109), 
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Section III 


Women 


is considering the status of women in a particular age it would 
Jbe ‘eonvenient to divide them into two groups or types. We can 
call them the ordinary family women and the courtezans. It was 
seldom that the family women, who' were of a retiring nature, came 
out to take an active part in social festivals held at Vijayanagar, 
and it was only the courtezans who resided in large numbers 
at the capital that took part in them. The courtezans themselves 
appear to have comprised of two groups, one living independently at 
the capital and taking part in the social functions, and the other, the 
dancing girls attached to temples, dependent on their earnings from 
the temple and having almost nothing to dó with the court cere- 
monies and festivals. 


.(Curiously enough no foreign traveller who visited Vijaya- 
nagar has left any detailed description of the family women. Paes, 
however, gives a short but correct account. He says: “ They 
(the Brahmans) are all married and have got very beautiful wives ; 
the wives are very retiring and very seldom leave the house. The 

. women are of light colour, and in the caste of these Brahmans are 
the faifest men and women that there are in the land; for though 
there are men in other castes commonly of light complexion, yet 
these are few.”102)) 


But it is the hare that has attracted the notice of many 
foreign travellérs. Like all oriental sovereigns the Vijayanagar 
rulers had a large harem. Though it was large only a 
few in it were the royal queens and hence had a higher 
status. The kings had many wives, but among, them 
were a few principal ones. Thus Kysnadéva_Raya had _twelve 
lawful wives of whom three were the principal ones, " the sons of 
Sach of these three being heirs of the kingdom ".194 Venkatapati II 
had four wives. Barbosa says that there existed so much enyy 
and rivalry among these women with regard to the king's favour, 
"that some killed others arid some poisoned themselves.99 ^ But 


102. Sewell, op. cit., p. 246. 

103. Barbosa, I, p. 208. 

104. Sewell, op. cit, p. 247. _ 

105. Heras,  Aratidu Dynasty, L pp. 495, and 502. 
106. Barbosa, I, p. 208. 
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Paes says that the principal wives of the king had “ each the same, 
one as much as the other, so that there may not be any discord or 
ill-feeling between them, and all of them were Ereat friends, each 
one living by herself."197 


The wiges had each a house, maidens, women of the chamber, 
women guards and servants necessary. All of them were 
aomen, except the eunuchs who were also engaged» No man was 

‘allowed to see them unless he was a very old man of high rank, 
and specially permitted by the king. The wives of the king 
were usually carried in closed litters, so that they could not be seen, 
and were closely followed only by the eunuchs. Every one of 
them had enormous wealth and jewels, and had each many maidens 
“adorned as richly as could possibly be with many jewels and 
rubies and diamonds and pearls and seed pearls.”108 Paes des- 
cribes how the kings used to order their wives to come to them. 
He says that the king ordered an eunuch to go and call a particular 
wife, who informed of it to the female guards, staying outside the 
women's apartments, and that they informed the queen that she 
was wanted by the king, after which either she went to the king's 
palace or he came to her chamber.109 


The women employed in the palace had their houses within 
the palace precincts. Barbosa says that they were all gathered 
inside the palaces, where they had in plenty all that they required 
and had many good lodgings.!? Paes alsb speaks of the houses of 
the wives of the king and other women who served them.!! 


l Our authorities diffeř as to the number of women in 
the harem, but it appears to have contained many women. 
Nicolo^ dei Confi speaking about the Vijayanagar kirg in 
A.D. 121 says: “He takes to himself twelve thousand wives, 
of whom four thousand follow. him on foot wherever he may go and 
are employed solely in the service of the kitchen. A like number 
more handsomely equipped ride on horseback. 'The remainder are 


4 107. Sewell, op. cit, p. 249. The popular thegie of litefary composition 
during this age.was the rivalry of fellow wives—Tiramalagévi, the queen of 
Krgna Raya could be jealous of anga. Barbosg is perhaps nearer the truth 
than Paes. j 
-:408. Ibid. pp. 247-48. 
109. Ibid, p. 249. | . 
110. Barbosa, T, p."208; Sewell, ibid. p..199, 
Aii. Sewell, ibid., pp. 254-65. 







carried by men iflitters of whom two thousand or three thousand 
are selected as T ‘Svives on condition that at his death they should 
voluntarily MEn with him which is considered to be a 
great honour *før them.” t2 Abdur Razak, describing the harem 
.of Déva Ray II, says that there were “as many as -700 
princesses and concubines” in it.1!8 Paes however says 
there were twelve thousand women in Krsna Raya’s harem.14 
With regard to this particular detail, Nuniz says they numbered 
over four thousand in the days of Acyuta.15 


The members in the royal harem were women ‘of position, 
some of them being the daughters of the great lords of the realm ; 
while some of them served as concubines, some served Rs hand- 
maids. As Barbosa says, for this purpose the fairest and most 
healthy women were sought throughout the kingdom that they 
might do him service with cleanliness and neatness. According to 
him these women afforded great'pleasure to the king by singing and 
playing.!!6 No „male child was allowed to remain" with these 
women after attaihing the age of ten. Abdur Razak says that 
when any beautiful girl was found in any part of the kingdom, 
after the consent of her father and mother had been purchased, she 
was brought in great state to^the harem after which no one could 
see her; but she was treated with great consideration.!? 


services rendered by the women in the e Ten 
s d says they did all the work inside the gates and hel all 
the duties of the household2!8 Evidently his remarks apply only: 
to a few of them, who were specially engaged for certain pW- R 
poses ; Nuniz is clear on this point when he says: “ The King has 
other.women besides. He has ten cooks, for his personal service, and 
has others kept for times when he gives banquets; and these fen pre-. 
pare the food for no one save for the King alone. He hasa éunuch 


112, Major, India, p. 6. 

113. Elliot, Hist. of Ind:; IV, p. 114. 

114. Sewell, op. cit., p. 282. 

115. Ibid., p 882. El 

116. Barbosa, I, p. 208. i 

117. Elliot, Hist. of Ind, W, bp. 134-115. See,m this connection Briggs, 
The Rise, II, pp. 380-81 where Nehal, the Mudkal beauty, réfased to receive 
the golden necklace presented to her by Déva -Raya I for she feared that 
“whoever entered the harem of Beeéjnuggur avas never_afterwards permitted 
to see even her nearest relatives.”- 

118. Barbosa, I, p. 208, 
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for guard at the gate of the kitchen, who never allows any one to 
enter for fear of poison..... ,, Women and eunüchs serve him at 
table."!9 They were also employed for many other services within 
the palace and at times outside it. Some were bearers who car- 
ried on their shoulders not only the king’s wives ‘but also the king 
in the interior of the palace, for the king's houses were large and 
there were great intervals between one house and another. Accord- 
"hg to the Portuguese chronicler, there were besides wetnen who 
were wrestlers not to speak of others who were astrologers and 
sooth-sayers ; there were still others who wrote all the accounts of 
the expenses that were incurred inside the gates of the palace, and 
a few others whose duty it was to note down all the happenings in 
the kingdom and compare their books with those of the writers out- 
side; besides all these there were women musicians in the palace 
who played on instruments and sang. Referring to them 
Paes says: “There are women who handle sword and shield and 
others who wrestle, and others who blow trumpets, and others pipes; 
and others instruments...; and in the same way they have women 
as bearers (bois) and washing-folk and for other offices inside their 
gates just as the king has the offices of the household."121 


Nuniz says that women held offices of responsibility in the 
state.122 If what he says is true, it is strange that the other foreign 
travellers who visited Vijayanagar do not speak about them. But 
from the evidence of Nuniz we can assume that wonien were 
employed for the management of the zenana. It is highly doubtful 


Whether the women were appointed to offices of responsibility in 
the government. 


Several of the women accompanied the army. Sometimes the 
queens themselves followed the army to the battlefield. When for in- 
„stance Krsnadéva Raya laid siége to the fort of Kondavidu in A.D. 
1515, his two queens Cinnadéviammà ‘and Tirumaladéviamma were 
with him. He also wisited the temple of Amare$vara in their com- 
pany.!? It has been noted earlier that Barbosa says that on occasions 
of war the king ordered all men to attend with their wives and sons 


and households for, as he said, “men fight better if they have the 


119 Sewell, op. cit, pp. 382-83.*- 
120. Ibid. p. 382. 


121. Ibid., 248-49 and 382fn.1. 
122. Ibid, p. 388. 
123. A'S.R., 1908-09, p. 378. 
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responsibility of wives and ‘children and household goods on 
them ”.124 They must have been other women also, for Nuniz, 
while describing the army that marched to Raicür, says that 
twenty thousand publie women accompanied the army with the 
king.125 


The presence of these women was essential in the court cere- 
monialis. At-the celebration of the Mahanavami for instance they 
played 8f ortant part. The courtezans and bayaderes (the 
dancing girls of the temple and palace) remained dancing in front 
of the temple and idol for a long time, in the morning of each 
of the nine days of festival. On another occasion in the course of 
the same festival twenty-five or thirty female door-keepers with 
canes in their hands and whips on their shoulders and being follow- 
ed by many eunuchs and women playing many trumpets, drums, 
pipes and viols, and many other kinds of music, and women porters 
richly dressed, came out to the place where the festival was con- 
ducted and thrice came round the state horses used for the festi- 
vals. After the state horses and elephants had been taken away 
from the arena there cåme' thirty-six of the most beautiful of the 
king’s “ wives", covered with gold and pearls and much work of 
seed pearls, and in the hands of each of them was a vessel of gold: 
with a lamp of oil burning in it; and with these women came all 
the female servants and the other “wives” of the king with canes 
in their hands tipped with gold and with torches burning. They 
were fair and young, aged between ‘sixteen and twenty, and were 
the maids of honour to the queens.!26 


Apart from these there lived at the capital a large number of 
courtezans. Abdur Razak was very much struck by “the beauty 
of the heart ravishers, their blandishments and ogles.” Every one. 
of them was covered with pearls; precious stones and costly gar- 
ments, and had each one or two slave girls standing before her who 
invited and allured to indulgence and pleasure. There were many“ 
such brothels within the several fortresses at the capital.!?7 


Many of the courtezans possessed enormous wealth: : Barbosa 
while estimating the.wealth of a particular "woman says: “Some of 


124. Barbosa, I, p. 225. See ante p. 165. 


125. Sewell, op. cit, p. 328. | 
126. Ibid.,"pp. 262, 267, 273-74 and 378. 
127. Elliot, Hist. of Ind., IV, pp. 111-12. 
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them are so rich that a short time ago one of thém dying without 
son or daughter, made the king heir to all her property, who, when 
he sent to collect what she had left, found that a sum of seventy 
thousand pardaos remained as well as another twelve thousand 
which during her life she had set apart and left to*one of her hand- 
maids whom she had brought up from childhood; wherein there 
is.no great marvel, for this kind of merchandise is the greatest and 
richest found in this world.”128 Paes too was surprised«fi/see- that 
the courtezans had enormous wealth ; for according to his account 
there were Women among them who had lands that had been given 
to them with litters and maidservants. He says that there was a 


woman at the capital who was said to have a hundred thousand 
pardaos.1?9 


According to the accounts of Abdur Razàk and Paes they lived 
in the best streets in the city and were of very loose character. 
'Their streets had the best rows of houses. About them the Per- 
sian ambassador remarks: “ After the time of mid-day prayers 
they place at the doors of these houses, which are beautifully deco- 
rated, chairs and settees, on which the courtezans seat themselves. 
Any man who goes through this place makes choice of whom he 
will'"139 Paes also says: “ They are very much esteemed, and áre 
classed amongst those honovred ones who are the mistresses of the 
captains ; any respectable man can go to their houses without any 
blame attaching thereto."131 


These women enjoyed certain special privileges. They were 
allowed to enter even the presence of the wives of the king and 
they stayed with them and even chewed betel with them, “a thing 
no other person may do, no matter what his rank may be." They 
were allowed to use betel even in the presence of the king.132 


Barbosa describes how they pleased the king. He says that 
“they (the women) sing and play and offer a thousand other plea- 
sures as well to the king. They bathe daily in the many tafiks.. 
....Kept for that.purpose.. The king goes to see them bathing, and 


128. , Barbosa, I, p. 226 ; Dameg « calculates tle amount at £32,000 in modern 
money. (See fn. 1, p. 235). 
129. Sewell, op. c:., p. 270. 
130. Elhot, Hist. of dad; IV, pp. 111-12; and Major, India, p 29. 
Eb well, op. *est., p.242. e 
id. pp. 342 and “sag 
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she who pleases him most is sent for to come to his chamber.”133 
This visit which the king made to the tanks when these women 
were bathing does not appear to be the fiction of the imagination 
of Duarte Barbosa when “we compare his account with that con- 
tained in the. Madhuravijayam where Gangadévi describes how 
Kampana, her husband, sported with the courtezans and other wo- 
men among whom Gangadévi herself was one, during the time of 
their bat por 

tax was levied on the prostitutes, and the amount which 
came to 12,000 fanams went to pay the wages of the policemen.195 
This levy of a tax on the prostitutes shows that the Vijayanagar 
state legalised prostitution 20) 


Apart from these courtezans who were attached to the palace 
and lived at the capital, there were others, as noticed already, who 
were attached to temples, where they did important service. Per- 
haps on account of the fact that they had not much to do with the 
court ceremonials, the foreign travellers who give an account of 
the courtezans in glowing terms and vivid colours, have not much 
to say about this class of dancing girls. Only some casual remarks 
are made about them. Paes, while describing certain temple festi- 
vals, says hat whenever the festival of any of the temples occurred 
the people dragged along certain triumphal cars and with them 
went dancing girls and other women with music. 131 Emanuel de 
Veiga, a Jesuit whe saw a festival procession at Tiruvalür, says that 
there were thirty women dancers going before it. According to 
him they had devoted themselves to the idols in perpetual service ; 
he says: “They may not marrie, but prostitute themselves for the 
most part, all goodly and richly arrayed and carrying lampes burn- 
ing."38 Pietro della Valle also notes the practice of the dancing 
girls accompanying the processions singing and dancing.!?? 


They danced and sang before the Gods daily at specified Hotirs. 
Their service is considered to please God and hence they are 
knowni“as dévaradiyals. Such rights were hereditary. 


133. Barbosa, I, p. 208. 

134, Madhuravijayam, canto VI, vv. 56465 

135. Elliot, Hist. of Ind., IV, p. 112. 

136. See Vincent Smith, Oxford Hist. of Ind,, b, 314. 
137. Sewell, op.-c:t., p. 262. 
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They were generally remunerated from the temple funds. For 
example, according to a record at Tékal, certain lands were granted 
to two dancing girls for reciting the Tiruppallandu by the autho- 
rities of the temple of Teka! and one Sokka Perumal-dàsar. The 
temple authorities and the dàsar also pledged themselves to rescue 
them in ease any one seized and carried them away owing to their 
accomplishments in dancing and music.14? 


At times deputations to the king were led by the débadasis on 
behalf of the temples they were serving. According to an epigraph 
of A.D. 1433-34, one Aramvalatta Nacciyar, the elder sister of a 
Kaikkola, attached to the temple of Agnesvara at Madam, sought an 
interview with king Déva Raya II on behalf of a temple and secur- 
ed from him a copper-plate grant embodying a sarvamünya gift of 
a village. In return for her services the rudraméheévaras of the 
temple granted her one padakku of grain every day and 
two panams of money per month.!4 


\A description of the women in the Vijayanagar empire cannot be 
complete without an account of their literary attainments. Barbosa 
says that they were taught from their childhood to sing, play and 
dance, to turn about and make many light steps.!4? Apart from their 
knowledge of these arts, many of them were very literate. Gan- 
gadévi, the wife of Kampana and authoress of the Virakamparaya- 
caritam, deserves an honourable place among such literary cele- 
brities. When Acyuta Raya made a gift of $uvarnameru, a San- 
skrit verse was composed by one Vódüru Tirumalammà, who has 
been identified with Tirumalamba, the authoress of the Varadambi- 
kàparinayam, which describes the marriage of Acyuta with Vara- 
dāmbā.! Here the list would be incomplete if we do not make a 
prominent mention of Ramabhadramba, the authoress of the 

Raghunathabhyudayam. ) She says that there were in the court of 

Raghunátha many accomplished ladies, proficient in composing 

four kinds of poetry (citra, bandha, garbha and. asu), and capable 

of explaining the works written in various languages. They were 
skilful in the art satalekhini and filling up literary verse 
puzzles (padyapiranam). They, were able to compose verses at 
the rate of one hundred in an hour (ghatikegata) and to compose 
poetry in eight bhàsas (Sanskrit, Telugu, and six Prakrits). Théy 


140. E.C, X, Mr. 19; M.A.R., 1913-14, para Ifi. 
141. 229 of 1919; Rep., 1919, para 38. 
142. Barbosa, I, p. 208. 
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knew how to interpret and explain the poems and dramas (kàvyas 
and náfakas) composed by the famous poets and to explain the sec- 
rets of the music of the two sorts (Karnáta and Dega). They 
were able to sing very sweetly and to play on the vind and such 
„other musical instruments as the Révanahasta.14 


SEction IV 


Court Life 


A study of the life in any of the oriental courts is generally 
very interesting. The grandeur of the court, the method of doing 
homage to the king, the pleasures of the sovereign, the method of 
the transaction of business by him, and the customary honours 
that are conferred upon certain officers and servants—these form 
an interesting study. 


The Vijayanagar king lived in great pomp and splendour. 
When he held his court he was surrounded by the “ most imposing 
attributes of state. Right and left of him stood a numerous crowd 
of men arranged in a circle." 145 The kings at Vijayanagar appear 
to have used only cushions for sitting while they held their courts. 
Venkata II for instance “ was sitting in a narrow vestibule . . . He 
was seated on a mat and leaning against a pillow. Next-to the 
king . . . the crown prince was also seated . . . On the other side 
of the king, opposite the prince, Obo (Oba Raya) and his brother 
were seated too ".49 During the Mahàünavami festival the king 
used to sit on a throne which Abdur Razak describes in the follow- 
ing terms: “It was of a prodigious size, made of gold inlaid with 
beautiful jewels, and ornamented with exceeding delicacy and art ; 
seeing that this kind of manufacture is nowhere excelled in the 
other kingdoms of the earth. Before the throne there was placed 
a cushion of Zaitüni satin, round which three rows of the most 
exquisite pearls were sewn.” 16a Nicholas Pimenta who visited 
Jifiji in A.D. 1599 describé& the court of the Nayak of the place in 


144. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources; p. 291; See infra, Sec. ón games and amuse- 
ments. zs i 

145. Elliot, Hist. of Ind., IV, p. 113. 

146. Du Jarric, I, pp. 654-77, quoted by Heras m Araóidu Dynasty, I, 
p. 466; see also Orme, Hist. Fragments, p. 61. 
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the following terms: “We found him lying on a silken carpet 
leaning on two Cushions, in a long silk Garment, a great Chain 
hanging from his necke, distinguished with many Pearls and 
Gemmes, all over his breast, his long haire tyed with a knot on 


the crowne, adorned with Pearls; some princes and Brahmanas 
attended him ".147 


« One of the important festivals in which the presence of the 
king was essential was the Mahünavami. The festival, originally 
religious in character, slowly gathered some political and social 
significance. The king presided over the function which lasted for 
nine days. On all the nine days there were performances like 
dance, wrestling and many other amusements. As Abdur Razak 
says, “this royal fete continued with the most gorgeous display. 
One cannot, without entering into great detail, mention all the vari- 
ous kinds of pyrotechny and squibs and various other amusements 
which were exhibited ”.148 Paes also gives a vivid account of the 


Mahünavami celebrations and shows how the king’s presence was 
necessary at them.149 


The Vijayanagar sovereign held an annual review of his 
army. After the soldiers, elephants, horses and the captains had 
gathered together on the plains, the king took a review of his forces 


amidst scenes of great exultation and joy prevailing among the 
assembled crowfd.159 


An important feature of the life in an oriental court is the 
custom of making salim by the feudatories and captains of the 
ruling sovereign. Every foreign traveller vho visited the Vijaya- 
nagar court was impressed with this ceremony and has recorded it 
in his accounts. Paes says that the captains waiting at the gate 
made salém to the king daily which consisted of the bowing of 
their heads and the joining of their hands over thei leads after 
that. He.says: “ As soon as they appear, they make their salaam 
to him.and place themselves along the walls far off from him; 
they do not speak one to another, nor’ do they chew betel before 
him, but they place their hands in the sleeves of their tunics 

(cabayas) and cast their eyes on the ground, and when the king 
desires to speak to any’ one, it is done through a second person, 


i47. "Purchas, His Pilgrims, X,p 208. 
148. Elhot, Hist. of Ind., IV, p. 119. 
149. Sewell, op. ctt., pp. 269-74, 
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“and then he to whom the king desires to speak raises his eyes and 
replies to him who questions him and returns to his former position. 
So they remain till the king bids them go, and then they all turn 
to make the salaam to him and go out ".51 WNuniz also observed 

. this custom, and says that each came by himself and was introduced 
to the king by certain officers who numbered ten or twelve and 
whose duty it was to say on the coming of these captains: “See, 
Your Highness, your captain so-and-so, who makes salaam to 
you.” 152 Another equally important custom was the kissing of the 
royal feet which appears to have been a rare privilege allowed only 
to a few persons. Abdur Razak says that the Danaik on his return 
from Ceylon was “admitted to the honour of kissing the royal 
feet.” 153 Nuniz notes this custom and says: “The king confers 
very high honour, too, if he permits a certain one to kiss his feet, 
for he never gives his hand to be kissed by any one ”.154 


Another custom which seems to have existed, but which the 
foreign travellers failed to notice was that of giving some presents 
to the king when any one went to see him. Thus for instance when 
one Paluttandi Kuppacari-Ambalakkaran applied for a copper- 
plate charter to Tirumalai Nayaka and the Kilavan Sétupati Muddu 
Ramalinga Pandudaiyan Torai, he is said to have approached them 
offering them sini $akkarai (ie. sugar candy), as nazar. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that this is stil] the orthodox 
etiquette in visiting high personages.!55 


3 


In court or in camp the king was surrounded by a small 
retinue of officers and servants who constituted his personal staff 
and were expected to "be always with him. The most important 
among them was one whom Nuniz calls a Secretary, who wrote 
down what the king said and the favours he bestowed, the persons 
with whom:he spoke and upon what subject and such other details. 
Nuniz says that to these men was given a credit equal to that of 
the Evangelists because it was thought that whenever the king 
spoke there must be sontiething in it worthy to be recorded.156 


151. Ibid., p. 250. 
152. Ibid. p 372. 
153. Elliot, Hist. of Ind., IV, p. 117. 


154. Sewell, op. cit, p. 376., $ 
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The betel bearer who also remained with the king always was 
known to inscriptions as adappam. "Though he was only the ' betel 
page' of the king, his position, dignity and influence in the state 
were great. Nuniz tells us that the page who served Krsnadéva 
Raya with betel had 15,000 foot, and 200 horse. 5" Barradas informs 
us that the great Naique of Madura was “a page of the betel of the 
king of Bisnaga and paid a revenue amounting to 600,000 pagodas 
to the king and had under him many kings and nobles as vassals.'158 


A few other servants were in charge of the wardrobe of the 
king. Nuniz says that the king never put on any garment more 
than once and when he took it off, he immediately delivered it to 
certain officers who had charge of this duty. And they were re- 
quired to render accounts for the dress they were placed in charge 
of. Such special officers were required for the reason that the’ 
kings had varied and rich clothes.5® 'There were also the bearers 
of the cauri and the cámara, and they were to wave them over the 
head'of the king when he was seated in his hall of audience. Paes 
says that these plumes were tokens of high dignity.!69 


The pageantry of the Vijayanagar court, as of all other oriental 
courts, rested largely on the number of horses and captains 
employed in the palace to maintain the dignity of the court. In 
fact the high social status enjoyed by the captains in the Vijaya- 
nagar court wás determined by the nature of the duties they 
performed there; and the position of the ‘palace guard and the 
captains of the palace infantry was unique as in the later Mughal 
court. These captains followed the king wherever he went and 
maintained the pomp of the court even in camp. Nuniz says that 
when the king rode out, there went with:him usually two hundred 
horsemen of his guard whom he paid and hundred elephants in addi- 
tion to the captains forty or fifty in number, who were always in 
attendance with their soldiers. Two thousand men of good position 
followed the king, ranged in order on the flanks and with shields. 

In front went the chief alcaid!8! with about thirty horsemen with 


157. Sewell, op. cit., p. 327. 

158. TIbid., p 230; see E.C., XL, Dg. 18 for a mention of a certain Krsnappa 
Náyaka as the adappam of Sadagiva. It is probable that the adappam had 
under him two grades of attendants, the periyapillavyündüns (senior servants) 
and cinnapillawündáns (junior Servants) as in the Pudukkottai Darbar. 
(Pudukkottai State Manual, p. 446.). 

159. Sewell, op. cit., p. 383. 

160. Ibid. p. 269. 


161. These appear to bé Vetrahastas of the literature. 
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canes in their hands like porters ; but the chief alcaid bore a dif- 
ferent wand. The Master of the Horse went with the two hundred 
horsemen along with the rear guard. Behind the cavalry went 
hundred elephants with men of high estate riding on them. The 
Master of the Horse had in front of him twelve saddled destriers 
in front of which went five elephants, specially for the king’s person. 
Before these elephants marched twenty-five horsemen with 
banners in their hands and with drums and trumpets and other 
music playing very loudly. Before these went 3 great drum 
(picha) carried by men at the sides, which they struck now and 
then. After the king had mounted, he counted the two-hundred 
horsemen and the hundred elephants and the shield hearers of the 
guard; and whoever was missing was severely punished and his 
property confiscated.16 


When Venkata gave a garden party to his wives, he marched 
with his retinue to the garden outside the city in the following 
manner: “In the van there was a good cavalry detachment 
headed by a captain, who was a Muhammadan, surrounded by 
four or five knights; there were several silk standards in this 
company; after this there came a flute and a vind band; the 
players rode several camels; many foot soldiers were also to be 
seen. Then the Delevais (Dalavays), or chief captains followed ; 
they proceeded on foot and were fully armed ; in their rear walked 
one of the royal elephants, over which the imperial standard was 
carried; there were several court nobles around. Next a huge 
iron gong was carried by four porters, and four soldiers were 
continuously striking it. The king himself then advanced on a 
gold sedan chair with many courtiers and servants around, who 
carried four very handsome umbrellas; then the royal insignia 
were to be.seen on the top of picks; the hairy tail of a white wild 
cow, which is very much appreciated in the East; a big repre- 
sentation of a fish and another of a lion and finally another 
standard. After this there came the chief Delevay (Dalavay) of 
the kingdom and at last thg prince (Ranga) with the king's 
wives, accompanied by very many women carried in silver and 
gold sedan chairs with great pomp; the Queens were carried in 
shining gold litters, covered with rich golden drapery adorned 
with precious stones; next to every litter two umbrellas were 
carried fo keep off the glare of the sun; there were besides many 
handmaids, moving their fans to and fro on each side of their 


162. Sewell, op. cit, pp. 371-72. 
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mistresses. Such was the order of his state procession when the 
king went to the garden in the suburbs of the city to spend a 
holiday. He came back on the same day after sunset; so many 
torches illuminated his way that it seemed day in spite of the 
hour."163 


The Vijayanagar sovereigns appear to have followed a regu- 
lated programme in the discharge of their duties. Krsnadéva 
Raya says in his Amuktamályada: “A king should spend the 
morning in the company of officers who inquire about his welfare, 
the doctors and the astrologers; the yàma after that he should 
spend in the company of the officers (küyasthas) who collect the 
revenue along with his ministers and subordinates. The noon 
he should spend in the company of messengers, wrestlers, dainty 
eooks and huntsmen. In the afternoon and during the worship 
of God he should spend in the company of ascetics well versed in 
the Dharmas of great men (Arya). After dinner he should spend 
in the company of musicians and the nights he should spend in 
the company of his dear ones (harem) .”164 


But Peas who was personally acquainted with the king gives 
a different account of the regular programme of Krsnadéva Raya. 
He, says that the king was accustomed every day to drink a 
quartilho (three-quarter pint) of gingelly oil before daylight, and 
anointed himself all over with the said oil; he covered his loins 
with a small cloth, and took in his arm great weights made of 
earthenware, and then taking a sword he took exercise with it till 
he had sweated out all the oil, and then he wrestled with one of 
his wrestlers. After that he mounted a horse and gallopped 
about the plain in one direction and another till dawn. Then he 
took his bath with the help of a Brahman who was a great 
favourite of his, after which he went to his chapel which was 
inside the palace and made his orisons and ceremonies according 
to custom. After finishing all these he went to his hall of 
audience where he despatched his work with those men who 
bore office in his kingdom and governed his cities. And his 
favourites talked with him. The king having finished talking 
to these men on subjects pleasing to him the lords and captains 
who were waiting at the gate came and made salām to him.165 


T da Du Jarric, Y, pp. 673-4; quoted in the Aravidu Dynasty, I, pp. 496- 


164. Canto IV, v. 271. 
165. Sewell op. cit. pp. 249-50. 
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Nuniz does not give all these details, but simply states 
that in the morning at ten or eleven o’ clock when 
the king came in from where his wives were, the nobles 
went to make salām to him. ‘Thus according to him 
‘the king came out to the public hall of audience at 
ten o' clock at the earliest. This evidently refers to the 
second yüma which the king was to spend in the company of 
the kdyasthas according to the Amuktamdlyada. Krsnadéva 
Raya’s work has, however, nothing to say about the exercise and 
the worship in the chapel within the palace which Paes is so 
careful to note. Paes’ statement regarding the execution ‘of some 
work with his ‘favourites’ evidently refers to the officers and 
spies who were employed on a large scale. HE also notes that the 
nobles came to make salém to the king. 


Persons who had done distinguished service were granted 
certain honours and privileges by the king. Nuniz says that the 
greatest mark of honour which Acyuta Raya used to confer on 
a noble consisted of two fans ornamented with gold and precious 
stones made of the white tails of certain cows, and bracelets. 
According to him when he wished to please his captains, or per- 
sons from whom he had received or wished to receive good service 
he gave them scarves of honour for their personal use and these 
presentations were held as a great honour. These insignia which 
the nobles received were usually placed on the ground, whence 
they took them. When a particular person was appointed to an 
important post he was also granted certain things as-insignia of 
his position and status. According to two inscriptions of 
Krsnadéva Raya, Nadendla Appa “obtained from the glorious 
king and minister Timma (the right to use) a palanquin, two 
cauris, and a parasol and the posts of superintendent of Vinikonda, 
Gutti and the city of Kanakagiri and commander-in-chief of a large 
army ..... and of sole governor of that kingdom ”.167 


“SECTION V 


Habitation, Food and Dress 
Habitation : 


The foreign travellers who visited Vijayanagar and a few other 
important provincial centres have left brilliant accounts of the im- 


166 Ibid. p. 372. 

167. E.I, VI, pp. 130-31. The city. of Kanakagiri mentioned here is 
identical with Kanigiri in the Nellore district. Lüders is wrong in identifying - 
it with Amaerávati on the R. Krsna. 
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mense size of the cities and the excellent palaces and houses in 
them. But India was a land of villages as it still continues to be; 
and the condition of life in the villages was not so attractive as to 
draw the pen of the travellers. And it is difficult to estimate 
the exact number of villages in the empire. Abdur Razak while 
describing the west coast region says that he arrived “each day 
at a town or village well populated "68 Nikitin, the Russian 
traveller, remarks that between the large towns there were many 
small ones, and that he came across three such places each day and 
occasionally four.9 Paes also speaks of.many cities and walled 


villages? But we have no definite idea as to the number of 
villages in the empire. 


For a descriptive account of the city of Vijayanagar and its 
lofty palaces the writings of the foreign travellers are of indispensa- 
ble value. The Persian ambassador says that the city of Vijayanagar 
was so built that it had seven fortified walls one within the other. 
It was in the seventh fortress that the palace of the king was-situ- 
ated.!'Z Paes testifies to the fact that the palace of the king was 
surrounded by a very strong wall like some of the others and en- 
closed a very large-space.173 Outside the entrance of the door to 
the king’s residence. were two images painted like life. According 
to Paes they represented Krsnadéva Raya and his father. Inside 
on the left there were two chambers one above the other. The lower 
one was below the level of the ground with two little steps which 
wére covered with gilded copper, and the way from there to the 
top was all lined with gold, and outside, it was dome-shaped. It 
had a four-sided porch made of cane work and embroidered with 
precious stones. In that chamber was a bed. In the palace there 


was a room with pillars of carved stone and ivory. Behind these 
was the dancing hall.174 : l 


168. Elliot, Hist. of Iud:, IV, p. 104. 
169 Major, India, p. 12. 
170. Sewell, op. ctt., p. 237. 


17 An epigraph of the time of Sadāšiva states that the Kuntala deśa over 
which he ruled was twenty-seven thousand yojanas in extent. S. V. 
Venkatesyara infert4rom this that there were twenty-seven thousand villages 


in the empire (Indian Culture Through the Ages, TI, p. 172). The assump- 
tion, however, appears to have no warrant. g 

172. Elliot, Hist. of Ind., IV, pp. 106-7. 

173%" Sewell, op. cit, p. 254. 

174. See ibid, pp 286-88. 
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An interesting feature about the palaces was the pictures paint- 
ed on their walls. Paes says that there were many chambers in 
the king’s palace at Vijayanagar and in front of one of them were 
“ figures of women, with bows and arrows like amazons.”!%5 


The nobility of Vijayanagar also lived in fully equipped and 
well provided houses. Barbosa mentions that there were palaces 
in the city after the fashion of those of the king (with many enclos- 
ed courts and great houses very well built), wherein dwelt the 
great lords and governorsJ7@ Like the palaces of the king, these 
houses of the nobles generally had compounds. According to the 
account df Paes, from the second line of walls.&t the capital to the 
king's palace, there were many streets and rows of houses with many 
“figures and decorations ‘pleasing to look at."!77 'The*rich mer- 
chants in the city also lived in such houses ; the same chronicler 
says that there was a broad and beautiful street of fine houses 
which were owned by rich men who could afford to live in them.178 
The dancing girls who lived 1n the city also occupied equally good 
houses. Abdur Razak mentions that behind the mint was a 
sort of bazaar which was more than three hundred yàrds long and 
twenty yards broad, on both sides of which there were houses: 
(khanaha) and fore-courts (safhaha). In front of them instead of 
benches (kurá) were built lofty seats of excellent stone.? | On 
each side of the avenue formed by these houses of the nobles and 
dancing girls were figures of lions, panthers, tigers and other ani- 
mals, so well painted that they seemed to be alive.$? The Pāri- 
jatapaharanamu also mentions the paintings of birds, swans, doves, 
parrots and other domesticated animals in these houses.!?! 


Though persons who could afford all this lived in such lofty 
“housgs, the middle class people do not appear to have 
enjoyed any such amenities. Paes says that ihere were 
more than a hundred thousand dwelling houses in Vijaya- 
nagar all one-storeyed and flat roofed to each of which 


175 ibid. p. 287. 

176. Barbosa, I, p. 202. 

177. Sewell, op. cit, p. 254. 

178. Tbid. p 255: D 

179. Elliot, Hist. of Ind., IV, p. 111. 
180 Ibid. p. 111. 7 
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there was a low surrounding wall.18 He wag evidently 
impressed with these houses and says that the general 
plan of the houses was good and they were like terraces,183 But 
the poorer people lived jn small thatched and straw houses with 
only small doors. The houses of the middle class people were 
arranged "according to occupations in long streets with many open 
spaces."155 This arrangement of the houses of.the people accord- 
ing to their occupation js also evidenced by the inscriptions which 
mention such streets as Kammélatteru} (the artisans’ street), and 
the Kaikkélatteru!8? (the weavers’ street). The flooring of many 
of these houses was of mud. .It was kept neat and -clean by 
smearing cowdung, and water.188 * 


Large towns appear to have had cert&in special amenities which 
the smaller towns and villages could not have enjoyed. The first 
among such was a pleasure gàrden or park. In the city of Vijaya- 
nagar for instante there were many groves of trees., The king had 
close to his palace a palm grove and other rich fruit bearing trees. 
There were also near the Moorish quarter many ,orchards and 
gardens with. fruit bearing trees, for the most part mangoes and 
areca palms and jack trees, orange and lime trees growing so closely 
one to another that they appeared like a thick forest.18 In many- 
of these parts there were conduits of water which flowed into the 
midst of them and in certain places there were also lakes.190 


4182. Sewell, op. cit, p. 290% see for a deséription" of the houses in Nágalá- 
pura, p. 246; see also p. 244. 

A83. Ibid., p. 286. 

184. Purchas,” His Pilgrims, X, p. 262; Barbosa, I, p. 202; Sewell, op. cit., 
p. 129.7 a X n 

. 185. Barbosa, I, p. 202. Dames has the following note on this: “The words 
“according to occupation? are not expressed separately but are implied m the 
verb arruar according to Bluteau (1789) and Vieyra (1813). The allusion is 
to the allacation of trades and crafts each to its own quarter or Muhalla still 


prevalent in Indian towns.” {ibid., fn. 1). See Sewell, op. cit., p. 256 for a 
reference to the Moorish quarter, 
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Another amenity which large cities like Vijayanagar seem to 
have enjoyed was the town bell which was very helpful to the 
people for knowing the éxact time of day.1?! 

Food 

The articles of food grown in the Vijayanagar empire’ 
were rice, Indian eorn, grains, beans and. other kinds of crops. 
Of the grains there was a great quantity because, besides being 
used as food for men, “they, were also used for horses; besides 
these, excellent wheat was also grown, though on a small scale.192 
These articles along with beans; moong (green gram), pulses, 
horse-gram, and many other seeds were all stogked in the market 
and sold very cheap. Paes 'says that wheat was mot so: common; 
as the other grains since no one ate it except the Moors. Poultry 
and fowls were also used for food by a few classes of people, 
Three fowls could be had for a vintem within the city while out- 
side it four could be had.!93 g 


When Abdur Razāk visited the Vijayanagar court he was 
daily supplied with two sheep, four couples of fowls, five mans: of 
rice and one man of butter besides one of.sugar.9! Nuniz gives a 
curious list of food stuffs which constituted the. dietary of" the 
Vijayanagar sovereigns. He says: “These kings of Bisnaga eat 
all sorts of things, but "not the flesh of oxen or cows’ which they 
never kill in all the country of the heathen because they wofship 
them. 'They eat mutton, pork, venison, partridges, hares, doves; 
quail, and all kinds of birds ; even sparrows' and rats, and. cats and 
lizards, all of which are sold in the market of the city of Bis- 
naga.95 With this'can be compared the accounts of Paes and 
‘Barbosa. Paes, while describing the animal food used at Vijaya- 
agar says that the sheep killed in the city were countless for iy 
every street there were men who sold mutton, “so clean and so fat” 
that it looked like pork; and there were also pigs in the houses of, 
some butchers in certain streets so white and clean that one “could 
never see better in any country.”!9§ Barbosa’s description of the 
food stuffs also tempers the grossly exaggerated picture di Nuniz 


491. Parijata, canto II, v..3. 
192. Séwell, of. cif, p, 237, 

193. Ibid., p. 257. PU, 
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bow 
for he says that the men ate flesh and fish and other meats saving 
beef only which was "forbidden by their perverse idolatry.”197 


Though meat seems to have been used by a few people, it ap- 
pears that all did not use it. The Brahmans and the Lingayats 
took only vegetarian food. Nuniz asserts that the former never 
^ killed or ate any living thing.?3 Barbosa too notes that their food 

consisted of honey, butter, rice, sugar, which stewed like pulse and 
milk. Similarly the Jangamas also ate neither flesh nor fish. 
We’ get also some idea about the megi in a Brahman's house from 
the Amuktamályada. In the spring it consisted of four or five 
good curries, ghee, butter, vadāms, varavals, good rice food, rasam, 
and in the preparation of all these cocoanuts were used. In the 
‘summer : season it consisted of kilu, iksurasam, cocoanut water, 
fruits, good smelling water, mangoes and others quite welcome for 
the season .200 


We learn about the royal kitchen from the chronicle of Nuniz. 

‘He says that the king had no expense in connection with his food 
(because his nobles sent it to him every day) which consisted of 
riee, wheat, meat and fowls with all the necessary things. In the 
royal kitchen there. were some two hundred inferior 
guards with, four persons over them and, two officers `of. 
the. guard, * Who were also captains of soldiers. But 
these’ ‘porters’ were not allowed to go further inside than 
"through four or five, doors, for there were only eunuchs 
‘and women inside! The chronicler however contradicts himself 
when he says in another place that king ,Acyuta Raya had 
‘ten women cooks for his personal service who prepared food for no 
one except the king himself2 But at time® when the king gave 

banquets he employed a few others. He had a eunuch for guarding 

& of the kitchen, and it was his duty to see that no one enter- 

"Er place for, fear of poison. The king generally ate alone, and 

, was served by ywonthm whose duty it was to prepare the table for 

him; they wouldSidacs for him a three-legged stool, round and 

made of gold, and on it were put the messes which were brought 


197% Barbosa, I p; 217. 

198. Sewell, op. cıt., p. 390. 

199. Barbosa, I, pp 217-18. 
. 200. Canto I, vv. 80 and 81. 

201 Sewell, op. cit, p. 371. 
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in large vessels of gold while the smaller ones were brought in. 
basins of gold some of which were adorned with precious stones. 
There was no cloth on the table, but one was brought only when 
the king had finished eating; then he washed his hands and 


„mouth. 203 


Abdur Razak says that it was the custom of the “infidels” not 
to eat in the presence of one another?" But Nuniz, while descri- 
bing a banquet prepared by the brother of Déva Raya II, says that 
the nobles invited were at their table. However he notes that it 
was the custom among them to place upon the table all that there 
was for eating and drinking, 2nd fhere was to be no one present in 
the hall except those that had come to eat.205 


The ordinary people appear to have used only leaves to eat 
their food from. Thug an inscription of A.D. 1524" mentions 
that one Sirapparaja freed the Tammala servantsjof a temple from 
supplying leaves (used in eating food) to that temple free of cost 
in return for some work.299 The léaves of areca palm also appear 








of A.D. 1489-90 found at Koduvay in t 
ters for instance the provision of kambu for 


travellers.209 


203 Ibid., pp. 382-83. 

204. Elliot, Hist. of Ind., IV, p. 115. 

205. Sewell, op. cit, p. 303; here the accounts of the Persian ambassador 
and Nuni are contfadictory. In the light of ihe Intter's statement it is 
reasonable to hold that the former's statement is unreliable, and that only 
a few people, perhaps men of the low cagtes, were excluded* from 
such banquets Then again Nuniz’s allusion to the custom ‘of the 
servers of food remaining outside after laying the covers i$ mot to be 
taken as the usual rule, fot the peculiar circumstances, and the reason for' 
which that banquet was givet would have necessitated ifi servants baing, kept 
outside the banqueting hall. 
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There appear to have been sweetmeat shops also (mitiyi 
angadi) in certain places in the empire.?!9 


Dress 


The sovereigns spent large sums of money on their dress, 
Deva Raya II appeared in court clothed in a robe of zaitun 
(satin).244 According to Paes, Krsnadéva Raya was dressed in cer- 
tain white clothes embroidered with many roses in gold.?12 Nuniz 
also says that the kings wore silk clothes (pachoiis)?!3 of very fine 
material and worked with gold which’were worth each ten pardaos; 
they wore at times bajuris of the same sort which were like shirts 
with a skirt."^ When they went to war they wore a quilted dress 
of cotton over which was put another garment with golden 
plasters with jewels all round it215 


The kings were “a gap*of gold brocade two spans long"?!6 which 
according to Paes ‘wag in the fashion of a Galician helmet covered 
with a piece of fine stuff all of silk.27  Nuniz who also saw 
the cap worn by Acyuta says, that it was worth twenty cruzados 
and adds that when he lifted it from his head, he never again put it 
onj218 


The common people wore clothes as a girdle below 
“wound very tightly in many folds and short white shirt of cotton 
or silk or coarse brocade” which were gathered between the thighs 
but were open in front. On their heads they carried small turbans 
while some wore silk or brocade caps?! Caesar Frederick also 
describes the dress of the people as follows: “The apparell that 
they use in Bezeneger is Velvet, Satten, Damaske, Scarlet, or white 
Bumbast cloth, agcording to thetestate óf the person, with long Hats 
on their heads called Colae, madé-of Velvet, Satten, Damaske, or 


210.^ Küfpataku Kavicorite, II, p. 336. : 

211* Elliot, Hist. of Ind.,,IV, p. 113 and fn. 

212. Sewell, op. cit., p. 251. i l 
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Scarlet, girding themselves instead of Girdles with some fine Bum- 
bast cloth; they have breeches after the order of the Turkes."?29 


Wool was very little used. Nicolo dei Conti says that the 
people used to wear a linen cloth round the body; he adds they 
could not wear more clothing on account of the great heat.?1 


The people were also accustomed to the use of shoes. Nicolo 
dei Conti observed that the people wore sandals with purple and 
golden ties.” Barbosa also noted the practice of the people using 
rough shoes on their feet (without stockings). Paes describes 
the shoes thus: “The shoes have pointed ends, in the ancient 
manner, and there are other shoes that have nothing but soles, but 
on the top are some straps which help to keep them on the feet. 
They are made like those which of old the Romans were wont to 
wear, as you will find on figures in some papers or antiquities which 
come from Italy."74 Caesar Frederick also mentions that the peg- 
ple wore on their feet plain high things called Aspergh2> But 
here too it was only the rich people that wore the shoes for as 
Paes himself says: “ The majority of the people, or almost all, go 
about the country barefooted."??6 Nikitin also says that the peo- 
ple of the Deccan went about barefooted.22? 


Umbrellas also were in use. Barbosa describes vividly how 
they were held. He says: "They (the lords and the kings) also 
take another who holds an umbrella (lit. a shade hat with a han- 
dle) to shade them and keep off the rain, and of.these some are 
made of finely worked silk with many golden tassels and precious 
stones and seed pearls. They are also so made as to open and 
shut and may eost three or'four hundred cruzados."78 Apparently . 
all this does not refer to the ordinary people, for they lived in 
" grovelling poverty." Varthema says that the common people 
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went quite naked with the exception of a piece of cloth about their 
middle.229 


The women, viz., the courtezans and the wives of nobles, also 
wore very rich dress. Barbosa observes that they wore 
white garments of very thin cotton or silk of bright 
colours, five yards long, one part of which was girt round below 
and the other part thrown over one shoulder and across their 
breasts in such a way that one arm and shoulder remained un- 
covered.9? Pietro della Valle also gives an account of the dress 
of the women. According to him they were clothed with figured 
silk from the girdle downwards. As for the upper garment he 
says: "(They are) from thence upward either naked, or else with 
very pure linen, either of one colour, or striped and wrought with 
several, besides a scarf of the same work cast over the shoulder."?3: 
The women appear to have worn two clothes over their body, one 
a small one, covering the front of the person and the other a big- 
ger one covering the whole body. Nicolo dei Conti says: “ Almost 
all, both men and women, wear a linen cloth bound round the body, 
so as to cover the front of the person, and descending as low as 
“the knees and over this a garment of linen or silk, which...... with 
the women (descends) to the ankles”232 The Amuktamilyada 
also refers almost to this kind of double dress worn by the women 
when it mentions the püvüda and the paita (mantle) .?33 


Sometimes women appear to have worn a head dress. Paes 
notes that the women who took part in the Mahünavami festival 
wore high caps  (collaes) embroidered with flowers made of 
pearls??* But neither Barbosa nor Pietro della Valle mentions this 
head dress worn by the women. But the former says that their 
heads were uncovered and the hair was “tightly gathered into a 
becoming knot on the top of the head.”235 The latter also states 
that their “heads were deck'd with yellow and white flowers form- 
ed into a high large diadem, with some striking out like sun beams 
and others twisted together, and hanging down in several fashions 
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which made a pretty sight.” Thus the head dress seems to have 
been worn by a few women only on certain ceremonial occasions. 


In a few places women used to wear shoes. Nicolo dei Conti 
who noted this custom says : “ In some places the women have shoes 
made of thin leather ornamented with gold and silk."??7 


But-all this description refers only to high class women; others 
could not have afforded all these luxuries. 


SECTION VI 


Luxuries 


The pageantry and grandeur of the court, and the character 
of-a few classes of people gave rise to certain wants which came 
to be satisfied. The people craved after some luxuries which seemed 
to be necessary not only to maintain their poSition and status, but 
alsa to satisfy their passion for display. The luxuries consisted 
of ornaments, perfumes, betel and other stimulating substances. 


Ornaments : 

The Hindus had a great liking for costly ornaments which they 
generally wore on important occasions. No foreign traveller who 
visited Vijayanagar failed to be struck by the costly jewels worn 
by the sovereigns and the people alike. Abdur Razak, for instance, 
referring to the ornaments worn by Deva Raya I, 
says that “he had round his neck a collar composed of pure pearls 
of regal excellence and the value of which a jeweller would find 
difficult to calculate "238 Paes too noted the pateca (Padakkam, 
pendant) of diamonds round Krsnadéva’ Raya’s neck which was of 
very great value.?99 

*As said above the people also used to bedeck themselves with 
costly ornaments. Abdur Razak says: “All the inhabitants of 
the country, whether high or low even down to the, artificers of 
the bazaar, wear jewels and gilt ornaments in their eárs and around 
their necks, arms, Wrists and fingers."^9 Barbosa mentions the 
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many rings set with precious stones and many ear-rings set with 
many fine pearls on their ears.?4 


About the ornaments used by women we get equally valuable 
details. Barbosa speaks of the nose screws made of fine gold wire 
with a pearl, sapphire or ruby pendant, ear-rings set with many 
jewels, necklaces of gold and jewels and very fine coral beads, 
bracelets of gold and precious stones ahd many coral beads fitted 
to their arms.”42 Paes’ description of the women is more detailed. 
About the women that had assembled at the capital for the Mahá- 
navami festival he says that they wore collars on the neck with 
jewels of gold very richly set with many emeralds, diamonds, rubies 
and pearls, many bracelets on their lower arms and many girdles of 
gold and precious stones which hung in order one below the other 
almost as far down as half the thigh. Besides these the women 
wore many other jewels such as strings of pearls round 


the-ankles.28 


The inscriptions also give us some idea of the ornaments tised 
in those days. An epigraph of A.D. 1446 mentions the following 
ornaments: large diadem (patta), neck-ring (pattakkdarai), two 
joined neck-rings (irandupattakkGrai), nose ornament (mikkutti), 
eyes for idols (tirukkanmalar), chest ornaments (padakkam), etc. 


As a mark of distinction the gandapendéram or the anklet of 
the heroes was worn by men of distinction. 


Perfumes and Flowers: 


The people used perfumes for their fragrance. They anointed 
themselves after their bath with white sandalwood, aloes, 
camphor, musk and saffron, all fine ground and kneaded with rose 
water.45 The women used to apply saffron or musk to their 
breasts in winter.”6 Along with the perfumes can be mentioned 
the scented flowers used by the women.24? 
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Betel Leaf: 


A stimulating substance which the people then used as they 
do now was the betel leaf, which they took along with lime and a 
piece of arecanut. The Persian ambassador notes this custom, and 
“haively adds that “it is probably owing to the stimulating proper- 
ties of this leaf, and to the aid of this plant, that the king of that 
country (Vijayanagar) is enabled to entertain so large a. sera- 
glio”.248 It was used on all ceremonial functions, and it was” 
the first thing offered to the visitors.24 It was, however, the 
peculiar custom observed in the Vijayanagar court that no one 
except the dancing women were allowed to use the betel leaf in 
the presence of the king." 


Beds: 


The luxurious extravagance which prevailed at the Vijaya- 
nagar court is also indicated by the costly and'well equipped fds 
which were used in the palace. Paes and Nuniz give vivid 
descriptions of the beds and cots used in the palace. While des- 
cribing a bed room in it, Paes says: “It has a four-sided porch 
made of cane-work over which is a work of rubies and diamonds?! 
and all other kinds of precious stones, and pearls, and above the 
porch are two pendants of gold; all the precious stone work is in 
heart shape, and interweaved between one and another is a twist 
of thick seed-pearl work ; on the dome are pendants of the same. 
In this chamber was a bed which had feet similar to the porch, 
the cross bars covered with gold and there was on it a mattress 
of black satin ; it had all around it a railing of pearls a span wide ; 
on it were two cushions and no other covering "25? He also speaks 
of another “cot of silver with its curtains.”253 Nuniz also has 
something to say about the beds in the palace at Vijayanagar. 
Speaking about Acyuta Raya he says: “The bedsteads in which 
his wives sleep are covered and adorned ‘with silver plates. 
Every wife has her bed in which she sleeps, and that of the King 
is plated and lined and has all its legs of gold, its fnattress of 
silk, and its round bolsigr worked round the ends with large seed 
pearls. It has four pillows of the same pattern for the feet, and 
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has no other sheet than a silk cloth on top. He always carries 
with him a mosquito curtain with a frame of silver;?9* and he 
has a house made of pieces of iron in which is contained a very 
large bed, which is intended for such times as he takes the 
field.”255 He also says that he took with him a bedstead of ivory 
inlaid with gold if a son or daughter followed him to the battle- 
field.256 


Swing-cots were also in use. Paes says that in a particular 
corridor there was a cot suspended in the air by silver chains. 
“The cot had feet made of bars of gold so well made that they 
coufd not be better, and the cross bars of the cot were covered 
with gold ; this cot had feet of gold with much setting of precious 
stones and the cross bars were covered with gold.”257 


Vessels : 


The luxury of the court was also seen in the vessels which 
were used in the palace. All the things made use of in the ser- 
vices in the palace, such as basins, bowls, stools, ewers and other 
articles were made of gold and silver. Rooms were covered with 
silver plates and gold wires.258 


Section VII 


Games and Amusements 


An account of the social activities of the people will not, be 
complete without mention being made of the games and amuse- 
ments which they enjoyed. In fact these constitute the brighter 
side of the life of a people, but for which their social activities 
cannot have much interest and attraction. 


One of the games that was largely participated in by the 
people high and low was wrestling. The one peculiarity about 
such wrestlings was that at them severe blows were given in such 
seriousness that teeth would be broken and eyes would be put 
out, faces would be disfigured and at timeg men had to be carried 
away speechless by their friends. They even gave fine falls too 
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at times. They had their captains and judges who were there to 
put each one on an equal footing in the field and also to adjust 
the honours to him who won.#9 Nuniz confirms the above 
account of Paes when he says: “The king has a thousand 
wrestlers for these feasts who wrestle before the king but not in 
our manner for they strike and wound each other with two circlets 
with points, which they carry in their hands to strike with, and the 
one most wounded goes and takes his reward in the shape of a silk 
cloth such as the king gives to these wrestlers. They have a captain, 
over them and they do not perform any other service in, the 
kingdom.'260 


Du Jarric gives the following description of the wrestling 
matches: “One who would wrestle strips himself. Then several 
strong and brawny youths called geitas who are ready beforehand, 
rub the nobleman ; then they box, jump, fence and take other kinds 
of exercise with him, in order to strengthen him ; ard this they. do 
until. perspiration flows freely. Then the geitas cover the whole of 
the nobleman’s body with sand and massage him, and move his 
arms and legs in every direction, as if they would disjoint his 
bones. Finally the nobleman is brushed, anointed and washed with 
warm water; and when dry, dresses himself. Noblemen take this 
kind of exercise almost every day before dinner in order to be fit 
and healthy; thus men as old as seventy look only thirty "261 


The kings themselves seem to have practised wrestling for 
Paes says that Krsnadéva Raya used to wrestle each day with one 
of his wrestlers .?6% 


Along with wrestling, duelling seems to have been in vogue. 
Great honour was done to those who fought in a duel, and the estate 
of the dead man was given to the survivor. According to Nuniz 
who has left the above details, no one could fight a duel with- 
out first asking leave of the minister, which was however very 
formal, for it. was forthwith granted.?93 Barbosa also mentions 
duels which he witnessed and his accounts are of great value 
inasmuch as they ec@ntain interesting details about them. 
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He says: “They are accustomed to challenge one another 
to duels, and when a challenge has been accepted and the 
king gives his permission, the day for the duel is fixed by 
the persons challenged, and the weapons to be used must be 
according to measure ; that of the one of the same length as that of 
the other. The king appoints seconds and a field for the fight, and: 
when this has been done, they go thither naked, covered only with 
some cloth wrapped round their middles, with very cheerful faces. 
Then after saying their prayers they begin to fight, and as they are 
bare it is‘over in a few strokes in the presence of the king and his 
court. No man may speak to them while they are fighting, except 
the seconds, each of them stands by his own man: and this is such 
a common practice among them that some are slain daily.”?64 
Castanheda also describes this practice, and he adds that the king 
gave a gold chain to the person whom he considered to be very 
brave in duelling and he was expected to defend it against anyone 
who challenged him. He also says that men engaged themselves in 


duels for the love of women, on account of which sometimes they 
lost their lives.265 


There appear to have been special gymnasiums where these 
duels and wrestlings were conducted; and for their maintenance 
lands were granted tax-free. Thus a record at Candravalli dated 
A.D. 1677 records the grant of a rent-free land for maintaining a 
gymnasium26 The Raghundthébhyudayam also mentions the ex- 
istence of such a gymnasium at Tanjore.267 


Fr. Du Jarric describes the gymnasium at Candragiri in the 
following terms: “'The house fitted for this has a yard in the 
centre, the pavement of which is covered with a layer of lime so 
smooth that it looks like a mirror; there is a walk around it, spread 
over with red sand, on which they rest as on a soft bed.’’268 


Hunting afforded another pastime not only to the rulers but 
also to the people. The Vijayanagar sovereigns took great inte- 
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rest in elephant hunts; Déva Raya II was called a Gajabeteküra 
(hunter of elephants). "The king also took great delight in 
witnessing elephant hunts, which is indicated by the title gajavét- 
tai kandu aruliya (who witnessed the elephant hunt).7?9, Abdur 
Razak gives a vivid description of the method followed in hunting 
and catching elephants.2 Similarly boars and deer seem to have 
been hunted. The kings very often took the title Gajamrgayà- 
vihàra  (sportful hunter of the elephant)??? Deva Raya 
is said to have attempted a boar hunt.73 In all these hunts, hawks 
and falcons seem to have been used on a large scale as is indicated 
by such words and titles as sdluva and rãya paksi sálwva.?* Ferish- 
tah however says that the Hindus were strangers to the use of 
hawks.2 This is evidently wrong for we have evidence to show 
that the use of hawks was known to the Hindus as is indicated by 
the above titles.?76 


Horse riding was also a pastime of the people. The carvings | 
on the temple walls representing men riding on horses shows to! 
what great extent horses were used in wars. A certain chief 
Allappa Nayaka was called in a record of A.D. 1383 Champion over 
Mandalikas who mounted a horse with the help of a stool or 
stirrup."7 This title shows how popular horse-riding was. 


Among the other pastimes of the people the game of chess 
was one ; and Krsnadéva Raya’s daughter appears to have been an 
expert in that game.?78 
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Apart from these games which gave pleasure to the people, 
the theatre, dance and music gave great entertainment and amuse- 
ment to them. 


‘We get some details about the Vijayanagar stage from the 
literature of the period. Poet Gangadhara, a contemporary of 
Mallikarjuna Raya, composed a high-class drama in Sanskrit called 
Gàngüdasapratüpavilàsam at the request of prince Gangadasa the 
ruler-of the Pavacala State. For this*work, he was greatly honour- 
ed with a kanakübhiseka (bathing in gold). But there was no one 
found in that court to enact the drama. Hence an actor of the 
court of Mallikarjuna proposed to go to the court of Gangadasa 
to stage the new drama there."? Krsnadéva Raya, himself a great 
scholar as we have seen, wrote a Sanskrit drama called Jambavati- 
kalyanam. In the prologue to the work it is said that it was en- 
acted before the people assembled to witness the Caitra (Spring) 
festival of Virüpàksa at Vijayanagar.280 Inscriptional evidence 
also shows that theatres were known in the Vijayanagar days: An 
epigraph of A.D. 1514-15 records a gift of land by Karnam Basa- 
parasa, son of Somarasa of Tiruppattüru, to a certain Nattuva 
Nagayya, whose father Cegayya was connected with the drama 
Tayikundandtaka, and to the daughter of Nattuva Timmaya of 
Potavari who was a pātrī (actress?) 281 Thus farces seem to have 


not only been written in the Vijayanagar days, but also enacted 
before the public. l 


A miniature imitation of the drama was the ‘puppet show, 
which seems to have been very popular in the Vijayanagar 
days. A record of A.D. 1521 registers the grant of the village of 
Uppa Kuntipale belonging to Sadali free of all imposts to the pup- 
pet player (bommalata) Puruvati Puranar Virappa's son Krsmappa 
(Krsnappa) by one Ganga Raya Déva Maharaja Aya.282 A record 
of an earlier date also mentions the puppet players. „it begins as 

- follows: “As the stage manager pulls the strings ef tie puppet and 
makes him dance, so(?) control my actions "i283 


with ghana caturantaydna (palanquin?) and a mahdgrama (great village) by 
the grace of Krsna Raya.’ 
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Dance is a necessary feature of a theatre and this art was 
greatly encouraged in the Vijayanagar court. Gdpa Tippa.wrote 
a book on dancing.28 This art was so perfect under the 
Vijayanagar kings that when for insthnce Abdur Razàk saw it 
exhibited before the idol during the Mahànavami festival, he was 
‘so enraptured that he says: “The girls began to move their feet 
with such grace that wisdom lost its senses and the soul was intoxi- 
cated with delight ”.28 The dévadasis (servants of God) as the 
dancing girls were called we¥é attached to temples, and when food 
was offered to God they danced before the idol and themselves 
gave Him food and all that was necessary. Nuniz speaking about 
the dancing girls attached io the palace says that every Saturday 
they were obliged to go to the palace to dance and posture 
before the king's idol which was in the interior of his palace.?87 
Barbosa says that these dancing girls were given training in dan- 
cing. There was a‘ dancing hall in the palace where the ladies 
and courtezans underwent the necessary training. Paes gives 
a vivid description of the hall. The hall was long and nar- 
row supported by many half pillars on all sides and gilt. 
Between every’ two pillars there was a panel There were 
also images between them and between the images and pillars ran 
a design of foliage like plates all gilt with the reserves of leaves 
in red and blue., The images were those of dancing women having 
little drums. he designs of the panels showed the positions at 
the ends of dances in such a way that on each panel there was a 
dancer in the proper position at the end of a dance. This was to 
teach the women, so that if they forgot the position in which they 
had to remain when the dance was done, they might look at the 
panels where was represented the position to be taken at the end 
of the dance. By this they were able to keep in mind what they 
had to do. ‘There was also a painted recess where the women used 
to “cling on with their hands in order better to stretch and loosen 
their bodies and legs.” There they were taught to make the 
whole body supple so that their dance might be made more grace- 
ful. The king used to watch these dances. In the middle of the 
wall in the hall was a golden image of a ‘girl of twelve 
years with her arms in the position which she occupied 
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at the end of a dance.788 Raghunatha Nayaka of Tanjore was 
so proficient in the art and theory of dance that he was able to 
design a new type of dance which came to be called Raghunütha- 
vilüsa, after himself.289 


Allied to the dance was the kélattam or stick play. Young 
girls trimly clad used to go round the streets in small batches “all 
of them carrying in each hand a little round painted stick, about a 
span long or a little more, which they' struck together after a musi- 
cal measure to the sound of drums and other instruments, and 
one of the skilfullest of the company sung one verse of a song, 
at the end of which they all reply'd seven or eight times, in the 
number of their metre with the word cole, cole, cole.2% They thus 
went to the temple followed by other women, and used to dance 
in circles in the temples till late in the night."79?! Pietro della Valle 
who noted this custom says that this was a festival which they 
celebrated for three days at the end of a certain feast in honour 
of Gauri wife of Maliodaka, and hence it was'tfélebrated by girls.?92 


Music received great encouragement at the Vijayanagar court. 
Inscriptions mention the names of certain instruments like bhéri, 
dundubhi, mahämuraja?? and vind2% The use of tambüru was 
well known, and an inscription of A.D. 1533 records a grant of 
land made by one Allappa Nayaka to the Tamburine players (tam- 
matukararige) of the Hanümanta temple at Huruvali2% Accord- 
ing to the Ying Yai Shéng Lan the musical instrument of the people 
of Calicut was made of the bottle gourd with strings made of cop- 
per wire. It says that in singing the music the harmonious tink- 
ling of pieces.of metal could be heard in the accompaniment.2% 
It appears that in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries considera- 
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ble change was brought about in the science of music in South 
India which led to the writing of books on the subject. Gépa 
Tippa wrote a book on music determining the different ways 
of keeping time." Krsnadéva Raya is said to have been unrival- 
led in music and rhetoric.29 Krsna, a great scholar and musician, 
who had specialised in the art of playing on the vinàá, and who 
was the great grandfather on the maternal side of Raghavéndra, 
taught the emperor Krsnadéva Raya how to play on the vind and 
got from him as gurudaksind a.costly pearl necklace and other 
jewels.2°9 Sripadaradyasvami, said to have been a guru of Saluva 
Narasimha, is credited with the composition of hundreds of scientific 
musical compositions, like the Ugabhoga, Sulddi, Gita, and 
Prabandha. Sri Vadiraja Svàmi, Purandara dasa and Kanaka 
dàsa who belonged to the Dàsa küta composed two classes of songs, 
Gitas and Prabandhas on the one hand and Ugübhogas on 
the other.399 It is said that Purandara dasa illustrated each raga 
by a song and the total number of his compositions is estimated at 
4,15,000 , 301 ae 


Rama Raya took great pleasure in music on the vinà and 
singing. Further according to the Svaramelakalanidhi of 
Ramayamatya, Rama Raya spent his time amidst scholars versed 
in music and other arts. This RamayamAatya exhibited his skill in 
the art of music. At the suggestion of Venkatadri he also wrote 
his Svaramelakalanidhi, a book on music, and in this work he has 
tried to settle» several points of dispute among scholars about 
music,303 ° 


Raghunátha Nayaka of Tanjore was a great authority on music. 
He was the author of new ragas like Jayantaséna and new tāļas like 
Rümünanda. He is also said to have taught the art of playing on 
the vind to many musicians. He was also the inventor of a new 
méla after hi$ own name in which any recognised rüga could be 
played.304: ^7 ! 


297. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, p. 63. 

298. E.I, I, p. 401. 

299. S. K. Aiyangar, op. cit, p. 252. 

300. Vijayanagar Centenary Volume, p 375. 

301. See Q.J.M.S., XXIX, No. I, p. 21. 

302, E.C. XII, Ck. 39. 

303. Svaramelakaldnidh:, edited by M. S. Ramaswamy Ayyar, Intro., 
pp. xv-lxii, S. K. Aryangar, Sources, p. 190. 

304. Sangitasudha, S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, p. 269. 
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Venkata Makhi, the son of Govinda Diksita of Tanjore, wrote 
an important work on music called Caturdandiprakadsika. He was 
a disciple of Tanappacarya who was a descendent in the scholas- 
tic line of SArngadéva. His work analyses the basis of the present 
day southern system of music and treats of its raga classification. 
“ The rdgas are arranged under seventy-two primary rügas called 
mélakartas with a large number of derivative rügas attached to 
each. "This author makes use of the twelve semitones only in des- 
cribing the rügas ".305 


The women were also able to understand the two sorts of 
music, Karnàáta and Dëśa. They were able to sing very sweetly and 
to play on the vind and such other musical instruments as the 
Ravanahasta. Raghunatha examined the proficiency of all of them 
and honoured them with kanakübhiseka. Some of the songs sung 
before him were designed by himself. The chief rágas that were 
sung were Jayamangala, Simhalalila, Jayamssaru(?) and Kaca- 
ccaritra. Some of the tālas to which they were played were Rati- 
lila, Turangalila, Ra'gabharama, Anangaparikramana, Abhinandana, 
Nandanandana and Abhimüla.306 


305. "Popley, The Musc of India, pp. 18-19. TEN 
306. Raghunāthābhyudayam, Ramabhadramba, S. K. Aıyangar, Sources, 
p. 291. 


CHAPTER IX 


RELIGION 
SECTION I 


Introductory 


The centuries following the Christian era were marked by 
the spread of Saivism and Vaisnavism in South India. 


The Saiva saints Tirunavukkarasu, Tirujianasambanda, 
Sundara and Manikkavacaka and the Nàyanmárs started the bhakti~ 
movement in South India. The first three wrote the Dévarams, 
while Manikkavacaka wrote the Twuvücakam. All of them 
stressed the importance_of bhakti. Side by side with this bhakti 
movenient was another movement which stressed the importance 
of the philosophical aspect of religion. This was headed by Sri 
Sankara (8th century) who expounded the doctrine of Vedanta 
and based his philosophy on the Vedas and Smrtis. He saw no 
difference between Siva and Visnu, and his philosophy was a 
rigorous monism. To propagate his theories, he is said to have 
established four mathas at four places—Srngéri, Kaíici, Jagannath 
and Dv&rakà, over each of which. he appointed a pontiff to be 
followed in'regwlar succession. 


Similarly with regard ^to Vaisnavism, there appeared in 
South India a few Vaisnava teachers who were known as the 
Alvars. They were twelve in number, and among them pro- 
minent mention may be made of Poygai Alvar, Namma Alvar, 
Kulasékhara Alvar, Periya Alvar and Tirumangai Alvar. Their 
works “may be described -as welling with a genuine love of an 
extremely intense degree for Visnu, and in their earnestness and 
fervour they stand only on a par with the equally strong and 
touching appeals to God made in the Dévàüram by the Saiva saints. 
Their love or bhakti is the foundation of the doctrine of prapatti 
which looms large in the Vaisnava philosophy.”! Later than the 
Vaisnava Alvars, flourished a few Vaisnava Acaryas such as 
Náthamuni and Alavandàr (Yamundcarya), who propounded and 
elaborated the philosophy of the Alvars. They were followed by 


1. T.-A. Gopinatha Rao, Hist, of Sri Vaishnavism in South India, p. 29 
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Sri Ràmànujàácárya who lived in the 11th and 12th turies, 
While Sankara emphasised the monistic theory, Ramnuja pro- 
pounded the theory of Visis#idvaita. According to the Advaita 
doctrine of Sankara, Brahman alone is real, and all else is illusory 
manifestation (maya), but according to the Visistddvaidie position 
all things are real and permanent as attributes inseparable from 
the one Brahman. 


In the thirteenth century there lived another great philosopher 
and thinker called Madhyacarya who preached the doctrine of 
the Dvaita philosophy. He argued that the individual soul was 
not one with the supreme God, but separate, and that all things 
were real and permanent. 


These movements were slowly spreading in the country, when 
all of a sudden, in the fourteenth century, the Muhammadan 
invasions with their concomitant results gave a fresh impetus for 
the religious movements in South India. 


At the beginning of the fourteenth century, India south of 
thé Vindhyas presented a deplorable picture. 'It was then a land 
of warring kingdoms and principalities being divided among four 
important powers, the Yadavas of Dévagiri, the Kakatiyas of 
Warangal, the HoySalas of Dvarasamudra and the Pandyas in 
the extreme south. It was at this time that the Sultans of Delhi 
began to interfere in South Indian polities, and, thus drove a 
wedge into the confusion that prevailed in that part of India. 
Muhammad Bin Tughlak invaded the Hoysàla territory in 1327 
and compelled Ballala III to submit. The dispute between Sun- 
dara Pandya and Vira Pandya in the Pandyan court in the extreme 
‘south over the succession question weakened the empire and 
made it easy for the Mahammadan invaders to interfere in her 
affairs, plunder her territories and add to the confusion in the 
country? After the preliminary excursions had been led into 
South India, Muhammad Bin Tughlak “subdued the whole of the 
Karnátak both in length and breadth even to the shore of the sea 
of Oeman'? in 1327 and appointed Jalal-ud-din to rule over 
Madura which he had made a province of the Delhi empire. But 
Jalal-ud-din declared his independence. Tughlak arranged an 
exbedition against the rebellious chief but his attempt proved 
abortive. The Madura Sultan was murdered and was succeeded 


2. See K. A. Nilakanta Süstri, The Pandyan Kingdom, pp. 201-11. 
3. Briggs, The Rise, I, p. 413. 
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by his son-in-law Ghiyás-ud-din, who in the course of a war with 
Vira Ballàla inflicted * the worst of all defeats" on the Hindus 
and murdered the Hoysala ruler. Ghiyas-ud-din was successively 
followed on the throne by Nāsir-ud-dinņ, 'Adil Shah, Fakr- 
ud-din Mubarak Shah and 'Ala-ud-din Sikandar Shah. The 
Sultanate seems to have come to a close about 1377-78 as a result 
of the early wars of the Vijayanagar prince Kampana. 


* 


The Muhammadan occupation of South India was a regular 
tyranny. Ibn Batüta found his brother-in-law Ghiyas-ud-din 
to be a cruel tyrant and observes that he was “a fiend in human 
shape.” 'The temples were the objects of Muhammadan attack, 
and the renowned shrines of ‘Sriraigam and Cidambaram suffered 
worst. As soon as the Muhammadans had reached near 
Érirahgam, the image of Sriranganütha was taken away from the 
place by Vēdānta De$ika. The Pandyan Chronicle says: “The 
proper tutelary deity of Madura went into the Malayalam 
country. Then the wall of the temple, the fourteen towers on it 
and the streets inside were destroyed.”* An epigraph describes 
the rule of the Muhammadans at Madura in the following terms: 
“The times were Tulukkan (Muhammadan) times ; the devadána 
lands of the Gods were taxéd with kudimai; the temple worship, 
however, had to be done without any reduction; the wlavu or 
cultivation of the temple lands was,done by turns by the tenants 
of the village."5 The Madhurávijayam of Gangadévi also gives a 
vivid but somewhat poetic description of the character and effects 
of the Muhammadan occupation of Madura. It says: “ The place 
now known as Vyaghrapuri (Cidambaram) has been continuously 
so, for tigers inhabit it now where men once dwelt, the Vimana 
(the dome of the,central shrine) of Srirangam is so dilapidated 
that now it is the hood of Adiéésa alone that is protecting the 
image of Ranganatha from the falling debris. The Lord of 
Gajàranya (Tiruvanaikkaval, Jambuke$varam near Srirangam), 
who once killed an elephant to obtain its skin for his garment, has 
now again been reduced to this condition, because he is stripped 
bare of all the clothing; while the garbhagrha (central shrine) of 
many another temple is crumbling, its mantapa overgrown with 
vegetation and the wooden doors of the temple eaten up by white 
ants. Where there resounded once the joyous music of the 
mrdangam (a kind of drum) there is heard at present the howl 








4. Or. His. Mss., I, p. 35. 
5. M.E.R. 1916, para 33. 
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of the jackal that has made it its abode. The river Kàveri that 
was curbed by proper dams and flowed in regular channels hag 
begun to run in all directions. In the agrahüras where the smoke 
issuing from the fire offerings (Ydgadhiima) was largely visible, 
and in which the chant of the Vedas was everywhere audible, we 
have now the offensive smelling smoke issuing from the roasting 
of flesh by the Muhammadans and the harsh voice of these ruffians 
alone is heard there. The beautiful cocoanut trees which were 
gracing the gardens surrounding the city of Madura have been 
-cut down by these intruders, and in place of these we see plenty 
of Silas (stakes for impaling persons) with garlands made by 
stringing human heads together, resembling and recalling in a 
remote manner the cocoanut trees. The water of the river 
Tamraparni which used to be rendered white by the sandal paste 
rubbed away from the breasts of the youthful maidens who were 
bathing in it is now flowing red with the blood of cows slaughtered 
by these monstrous sinners.’ 


Thus the Muhammadan occupation of South India created a 
feeling of great horror ar ong the Hindus. The Hindus rose up 
from their ‘slumber and felt the necessity for united action. They 
wanted to stem the tide of Muhammadan aggression beyond the 
south of.the Krsna. This desire to strengthen the cause of Hindu 
unity in South India necessitated their united action and the 
foundation of a strong government. The establishment of this 
empire which was to play a very, important part in the history 
of South India marked the assertion of Hindu independence by 
Sóuth India.. - 


The object of the foundation. of Vijayanagar was religious in 
character. The Hindus were anxious to preserve their religion, 
traditions, and Dharma from the onslaughts ‘of Islam., This work 
necessitated a greater amount of attention being paid to the reli- 
gious revival in the land. This activity in the field of religion 
to save it from Islam led also to greater attenion being. paid to 
literature, for in India the character and number of literary pro- 
ductions depended largely on the religious movements in the 
country. . Thus the foundation of Vijayahagar had three effects: 
the Muhammadans were held in check, the religious revival was 
given an impetus, and the period was marked by a “great literary 
renaissagpe, dicas 


bol 


6. Madhuravijagagn, Intro., pp 5-6.. 
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Soon after its foundation, the Sangama brothers and their 
'sons, especially Kampana, the son of Bukka, engaged théntsel#és in 
freeing South India from Muhammadan domination. According 
fo the Koyilolugu, the idol of Rahganatha of $riraügam after having 
deen taken to Tirunārāyaņapuram by way of Jyotiskudi, 
Tirumalirufijolai (Alagarkoyil), Kohkküdu (Calicut) and Punga- 
nur, was kept at that place for some time after which it was finally 
removed to Tirupati. When Gopanna, the ruler of Jifiji, heard 
of the vicissitudes of the idol, he had it removed to Jiñji where he 
kept it in the beautiful rock-cut shrine of Ranganatha at Singa- 
varam near bis capital Meanwhile the cbief who was left in 
charge of Srirahgam removed his headquarters to Kannanur, a 
village six miles north of Srirangam, owing to considerations of 
health, and fortified that place with the stones obtained by 
demolishing the outer enclosures of the Srirangam temple. 
Through the good offices of a dancing girl of $rirahgam who was 
on intimate relations with the Muhammadan chief with the object | 
of saving the temple from.destruction, a Kaniyala Brahman named 
Singappiran secured a post in the service of the Muhammadan chief 
and was serving him faithfully. As sood as news of the founda- 
tion of Vijayanagar reached the ears of the distressed people of 
South India Tirumanattun Nambi, the son of Singappirfn, sent 
one Uttama Nambi, one of the sthánattàrs of the temple, to inform® 
Gopanna about the condition of Srirangam. Soon communica- 
tions were started between Jiüji and Samayavaram. In 1370-71 
Gopannpa defeated the Muharhmadan chief “ who Éad ‘degenerated 
by drink and debauchery and become thoroughly powerless to 
resist an attack," dnd re-established the image of Ranganátha in 
the temple,” 


The activities hg -1 -Kampana in the south, proved a death-knell 
to the Muhammadan "doiminstion in the south. Ruined temples 
were restored by him and worship in them was revived. When 


7. See Madhwrüvijayam;.pp. 12-25; Taylor, Or. His Mss, IL p. 111; 
18 of 1899; S. K. Aiyangar, South India under the Muhammuadan Invaders, 
p. 116. The Pandyan Chromcle describes in vivid colours how the temple 
looked when it was opened by Kampana. It says: “Then things were 
found precisely’as on the day when the temple was shut; the lamp that was 
lighted on that day, the sandal wood powder, the garland of flowers, and 
the ornaments usually placed on the morning of festival days were now 
found to be exactly as it is usual to find them on the same evening of such 
festival days” (Taylor, Or. His. Mss., I, pp. 35-7). 
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he was active in the south the enthusiastic sons of Sangama were 
active in fhe north. In the arduous task of stemming the tide 
of Islamic aggression, they were helped by the distinguished 
pontifical heads of the Srngéri matha, Vidyatirtha and Vidya- 
ranya. Later tradition even goes to the. extent of crediting 
Vidyaranya with the foundation of the city of Vijayanagar for 
the preservation of Hindu religion and Dharma. KriyaSakti Pandita 
of the PaSupata school of Saivism also joined hands in the Hindu 
effort to save South India from Islamic aggression.( "It is a 
recognised element of national psychology that where a society is 
on the defence it cherishes every inherited tradition and holds 
fast to all things good and bad which it has inherited. Conser- 
vatism becomes a national virtue; the maintenance of what has 
been a point of national honour. That is not the time for reforms, 
for the raison d'etre of the State is the defence of what exists. 
The orthodoxy of the kings became therefore the central point in 
the State. Hence it is that the great States which stood out the 
Mahommedan influence........ hke Vijayanagar........ became 
the citadels of orthodoxy, places where customs, which in a free 


India never had universal acceptance, came to be considered 


orthodox and unchangeable."7a ) The ideal for which Vijayanagar 


„and its kings stood is well indicated by an epigraph of A.D. 1376 
which states: “In the world Acyuta (Krsna) was born to Yasoda 
and Nanda Gópa and gave them a promise that he would eventu- 
ally reappear as a king to deliver the world when it was over- 
spread by Mlecchas. Accordingly he was born in the region of 
Pampapuri to Sangama and his wife Kamambika as Bukkamahi- 
pati.” It was an epoch of religious excitement and moral 
awakening when the forces of Hinduism were strengthened. The 
interest of the kings in such a movement is “well borne out by 
such titles as Veddmargapratisthapandcarya and Vaidikamarga 
pratisthüpanücürya which the early rulers of Vijayanagar took. 
It was also a period when “the teachings of Sankara, Ramanuja 
and Madhvacarya, the doctrine of the Vedanta, Advaita and 
Dvaita schools, the creed of the Jahgamas or Lingayats, etc., were 


led to interminable discussions all urging their respective tenets 
with a zeal."? 


Ta. “Sardar K. M Panikkar, Origin and Evolution of Kingship in India, 
pp. 153-54. 
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(according to the Guruparampara, Vidyaranya, the Advaita 
teacher, and Aksóbhyamuni, the follower of the Dvaita philosophy, 
had a controversy regarding their respective doctrines of illusion 
(müyà) and reality (tattva). Both of them sent their contentions 

sthrough the king of Vijayanagar to Vēdānta Désika (then at 
Srirahgam) for arbitration. But the V2sistédvarta teacher de- 
cided in favour of Aksdbhyamuni. Though the chronology 
gontained in the story is not above suspicion yet “the story...... 
sufficiently illustrates the state of conflict between the two 
schools of philosophy."9)(But such hot controversies and differ- 
ences’ of opinion in regard to highly philosophical questions 
did not prevent the rival schools from working together for the 
preservation of their religion.) The activities of Vidyaranya who 
was on very intimate terms with the royal house of Vijayanagar 
are known to us better. He helped Bukka I and Harihara II in 
the task of religious revival and tried to do his work with their 
help. He added to his religious undertakings others of a political 
nature and boldly played the part of a statesman and empire 
builder."!)(Vidyaranya is said to have invited Védanta Dé$ika 
who was living at Satyamangalam to Vijayanagar perhaps to work 
together. But the Désika appears to have preferred a life of 
seclusion whence he could work for the emancipation of the 
country to one df active participation in ihe political movements 
of the period, in which respect he was a shining contrast ta the 
‘great Advaita techer of the fourteenth century. ) 

Cro save South India from the Islamic onslaughts and to revive 
the "Hindu religion, literary works had to be produced, and com- 
mentaries on ancient works had to be written to expound md: 
explain the tenets of the Hindu religion.) The foundation ‘of 
Vijayanagar coincided in point of time with the outburst of a 
momentous literary -movement in South India. Since the four- 
teenth century there flourished in the Vijayanagar empire a 
succession of eminent scholars in the different branches of literature 
and who were followers of the different schools.of philosophy of 
South India. It was an age of intense literary activity beginning 
with Sāyaņācārya and Vēdānta Dēśika.!? (On account of the 


I0. J.B.B.R A S., XXIV, p. 293; Life and Times of Sri Vedanta. Deska 
by V. Rangachary; see also C. M Padmanabhachar, The Life and T'eachings 
of Madhvaicharar (Coimbatore, 1909); See contra. Bhandarkar, Vugishna- 
vism, Saivism, pp. 59P. 

li. See M.A.R., 1908, paras 18-19. 

12. Mookerjee, Local Government, p. 13. 
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destruction of the Hindu kingdoms in the Deccan, a large number 
of scholars migrated to South India and received great patronage 
under the Vijayanagar sovereigns. Sāyaņācārya and his brother 
Mádhavacárya founded a school which wrote commentaries on 
the Vedas, Aranyakas and the Bréhmanas. Thus the epoch was 
one of great religious and literary activity. / 


(In the Vijayanagar days all the religious sects in South India 
such as the Saiva, Vaisnava, Madhva, Jain, Muhammadan and in 
the later Vijayanagar period, even the Christian were living side 
by side with one another. The Rayas of Vijayanagar generally 
tried to éncourage the religious movements in the empire. ) 


SECTION IÍ 


Hinduism 





l. Saivism : - 


Among the Hindu religious groups in the Vijayanagar empire 
the Saivas constituted a large majority. They may be classified 
under three broad smaller groups: (i) Advaitins er Smartas, (ii) 
Pasupatas and (iii) Vira Śaivas. 71, | 

(1) Advaitins: The Advaitins were the followers of the 


philosophy of Sti Sankara who preached the theory « of non-dualism. 
‘In the  Vijayanagar empire there were two mathas said to have been 


other at _Kāñci, later transferred to Kumbakénam. There were 
also two mi minor mathas, one at Puspagiri and the other at Virtpak- 
sam, but it is difficult to say when they were founded. The great 
scholar and literary celebrity, Vidyaranya, was an Advaita teacher 
and his matha at $rhügéri was greatly patronised by the Vijaya- 
nagar kings. In A.D. 1346 the five Sangama brothers made a 
joint grant to that maftha.? Vidyaranya himself seems to have 
died at Hampi. The Sankarácárya matha at Küfici was also, as 


we shall see in the sequence, greatly patronised by the- Vijayanapar 
sovereigns. 


From time to time the Vedantist school of Sankara produced 
scholars of eminence and Tepat who wrote works and expounded 
the Advaita doctrines. . They had also controversies with the 
exponents of the other sekeaie of philosophy. Tradition affirms 


13 EC., VI, Sr. 1. 
14 M.A.R., 1916, para 97. 
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that Vidyaranya had a philosophical dispute with Aksóbhya Muni, 
a disciple of Madhva and an exponent of the Dvaita philosophy. 
Appayya Diksita, a great scholar and philosopher who flourished 
in the sixteenth century, was a controversialist and had disputes on 
questions of high philosophy with Vijayindra Tirtha of the Madhva 
“matha at Kumbakénam. 


(ii) Paü$upatas: During the Vijayanagar period there 
flourished. “along with the Advaitins or Smártas, the Pagupatas. 
They 1 paid greater attention. to the Saiva Agamas though they did 
not rejec ct, the Vedas. on that account. By the Vijayanagar period 
‘the Saivas of this school had spread in portions of South India. 
They had their own gurus and interpreters. The first few kings 
of Vijayanagar.appear-íao. have. heen followers of this school 
of Saivism. Harihara I and Bukka I appear “to have been the 
disciples of Kasivilasa Kriyá$akti who was a Pasupata. He was 
also the guru of the great minister and general Madhava, who 
mentions him in one of his grants of A.D. 1368.15 At the instance 
of this Kriyásgkti guru, Madhava carried out a special Saiva vow, 
lasting for a year at the end of which he made a gift from the funds 
of his own property to eighty learned K3smir Brahmans who were 
well versed in*the Saiva rites and were devoted to the Saiva 
creeds.'6 It was probably he that inspired the compilation of 
the Saivigamasdéra Samgraha written jointly by Marappa and 
Mádhava.7 Harihara considered him to be his kulaguru.'8 
Kumara Kampana who conquered the Southern districts for the 
Vijayanagar empire also accepted Kriyasakti guru as his kula- 
guru.9? Immadi Bukka, son of Harihara, made a grant to the 
temple of Vidyà$ankara with the permission of Kriyasakti.20 
According to an epigraph at Vagata in the Bangalore district, 
Kriya$akti himself made a grant of some lands to the local Visnu 
temple?! These two inscriptions indicate in unmistakable terms 
that Kriyà$akti guru, though a follower of the orthodox Saiva 
school, was tolerant not only to the Advaitins but also to the Vais- 


15 E.C., VIE, Sk. 281. 
16 Ibid. 
17. EC., VIII, Sb. 375. 


18. E.C., V, Cn. 256. 
19. M.E R , 1925, para 30; MAR, 1918 ; paras 105-106 ; Madhuräojayam 


Canto 1, v. 4. Madhavacarya calls, himself the kulaguru of Bukka. Probably 
the sons of Sangama had more than one kulaguru. 

20. E.C, X, Mb. 11. 
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mavas. This speaks highly of the general spirit of tolerance that 
prevailed in the empire.” 


(iii) Vira Saivas: The Vira Saivas constituted an influen- 
ht religious sect in the empire. They were another off-shoot of 
the Saivas. Vira Saivism as a religion was given a popular turn 
by Basava (Vrsabha), a minister and contemporary of king Bijjala 
of the Kalaciryas. The way had however been prepared for him 
by a succession of Saiva teachers. They did not concern them- 
‘selves very much with the philosophical doctrines of the Vedàn- 
tins. “What philosophy the Jangamas professedly have is 
"WVedántic, but in fact they are deistic (not pantheistic) disciples of 
udin Basava (Vrsabha) who taught Siva worship in its grossest 
form, the adoration of the Linga (Phallus) ; while his adherents, 
who spread all over India under the name of Jangamas, ‘ vagrants,’ 
or Liügàyits ‘Phallus wearers’, are idolatrous deists with but a 
tinge of Vedantic mysticism.” They are sta Saivas and 
carry the phallic (Lihgam) always with them. They reject the 
authority of the Vedas, disbelieve the doctrine of xe-birth, object 
to child marriage, approve of the remarriage of widows, and cherish 
an intense aversion to Brahmans. "They constitute even now a 
very powerful community in the Kanarese cotfhtry, especially 
among the trading classes. 


(iv) Saiva Siddhantins:_ By the Vijayanagar days religion 
had become too much associated with ritualisti® ceremonials on 
the one hand and philosophical speculations on the other. The caste 
system had become rigid, and ¢erémonials had taken. the place of 
devotion. Hence there was a general revolt against ihe rigidity 
of caste and the elaborateness of. rituals, and the ‘scope for the 
study of the religious literature of the country was expanded by 
the free use of the vernaculars. This widespread discontent 
against rigid orthodoxy resulted in the rise and spread of the cult 
of Saiva Siddhàntism among. the. Saivas. The author of this 


22. A record of A D. 1377 mentions Singanna Odeya, the grandson of 
Kampana I, as a disciple of Aküsavüs: Sámavédigáru. It is stated in the 
inscription that he received the initiation (upadeéa) of Bhuvanéévari from 
that guru, and on that occasion he made a grant of the village of Perusalu 
to his gugu (681 of 1917). The term Akééavasi seems to be a variant of 
the more familiar term Aküéamukhin which indicates that the members of 
this sect lived always mentally in heaven. But we do not have more details 


about them. ee M.E.R., 1918, para 66; See 3lso Monier Williams, Brah- 
manism and Hinduism, p. 88. 


“23. Hopkins, Religions of India, p. 482, 
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movement was one Meykandadéva who wrote the Sivajfiéna- 
bédham which contains the principles and tenets of that creed. He 
‘Stressed the importance of Siva in the religious pantheon, and made 
Saivism the popular religion among the masses. Meykanda had 
-a worthy line of followers in Pattiragiriyar, Pattanattu Pullaiyar, 
Parahjéti Munivar and a few others. They stressed the impor- 
tance of bhakti or devotion in preference to rituals and ceremonies. 
Siva Vakyar ridiculed idol worship thus: “What is the use of 
decking stones with flowers? What true religion is there in the 
ringing of bells, the performance of set obeisances, the going 
around fanes, the “floating of incense, the offering of things 
arranged as if in a market ?” About pilgrimages he asked: “Can 
a bath in the Ganges turn black into white?” But he said: “ Shun 
illusions, repress the senses, then the sacred waves of Kaéi will- 
swell within your breast.” Pattanattu Pillaiyar had no love of life. 
He says about the body: “It is a property claimed by various 
agents—by fire, by worms, by the earth, by kites, jackals, and 

curs. Its ingredients, moreover, are nasty and of bad odour". 

He insists upon the love of God. To him forms of worship and 

the scriptures are all ‘ godward perfidy’. He pleads for the true 

love of God.?@ This movement slowly spread in South India 

during the Vijayanagar days. 





2. Vaisnavism : 
The Vijayatiagar days were very propitious for the.spread of 


frt Vaksuaviam in South India J(Sinee the days of Ramanuja, the 
igreat S$ri-Vaisnava, philosopher and teacher, the | Vaisnaya ,creed 


Was gaining a large numb ts. (But in the course of a 


epee tenants TY 


24. The date of Meykanda is one of doubt. Prof. Seshagiri Sastri, 
suggests that he lived about A.D. 1550. (Rep. on Sans. and. Tam. Mss., 1896- 
97, pp. 52 and 56). The author of the Madras Manual assigns him to the 
eleventh century and says that the Siddar schools came into existence 
after Ativira Rama Pandya whom he places in the eleventh century 
(Vol. I, pp. 57 and 120). Gopinatha Rao however thinks that Ativira 
Rama Pandya lived about A.D. 1236 (Madras Review, 1904). See in this 
connection Indian Antiquary, Vol XLIIL pp. 156-57. Meykanda appears 
to have lived in the twelfth century at the latest. Umapati Siva, fourth in 
the spiritual succession to Meykanda, wrote his Saünkarpa Nirülhranam. in 
S. 1235 (A.D. 1313). See S. Anavaratavinayakam Pillai, Sawa Siddhanta 
Varalüru, p. 33. 

25. See Ind. Ant, XLIIL pp. 157-58; see also Madrag- Univ. Journal, 
Vol. IT, No. I, pp. 111-127 for an article on the Truth in the Saiva Siddhanta 
by S. S. Sūryanārāyaņa Sastri. 
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few. decades his followers had effected certain modifications in his 
teachings and introduced doctrines and practices which the founder 
of the sect had not enjoined and would not have sanctioned. P 


Thus within a few years after the death of Rāmānuja the 
Vaisnavas had fallen into two camps, each with particular views 
on the different religious and social questions.)\Their differences 
were generally doctrinal and social in character.)\'The first point at 
issue was whether „Sanskrit, or Tamil-was to be the medium of 








when the Vaisnavas came to be divided into two wide and distinct 
groups each preferred one language. While the Vadagalai Vaisna- 
vas preferred the Vedas to_the Tamil Prabandhus, the Tengalai 
Vaisnavas preferred the Tamil Prabandhas to the Sanskrit litera- 


ture. But while the former did not neglect Tamil, and in fact 


Vēdānta Dééika wrote many Tamil works, the latter neglected 
Sanskrit) 


one question as to the method by which salva&ipgn could be at- 
tained was also one of the grounds for the differences between the 
two schools. The doctrine of bhakti as a most essential requisite 
for attaining Heaven had been developed by the Alvàrs into that 
‘of prapatti or $aranügati (self-surrender). Ramanuja who was a 
, Vaisnava Vedantin accepted this doctrine of self-surrender, and 
interpreted the Upanisads and the Vedānta Sütras in the light of 
this doctrine. But after his days disputes arose among the Vaisna- 
vas as to the circumstances and method by which one could attain 
salvation. The Vadagalai school held that before one surrendered 
himself to the divine will, he must try to attain salvation by his 
own effort; it was only after he found that he could not attain 
salvation by such unaided effort, that he might abjectly surrend- . 
er to the divine grace. But the Teügalai school held that for a 
man desiring salvation, self-effort was not necessary for the divine 
grace was spontaneous and overflowing, and hence one could reach 
Heaven even without his self-effort, if only he surrendered him- 
self to God. 'Their views on íhis question are expressed by an 
analogy. 'The Vadagalais said that the individual must make efforts 
to get saved in the same way as the young one of a monkey clings 
to its mother while she is hopping from place to place; but the 
Tengalais argued that God's grace being spontaneous, acted like a 
cat carrying the kitten in its mouth; hence even without one's self- 
eHort one could attain salvation, and there was required nothing 
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but an attitude of receptivity to the free flow of grace. Comment- 
ing on this question, Bhandarkar says: “ The tendency of Rama- 
nuja's system seems to be to give an exclusive Brahmanic form to: 
the traditional method of bhakti or devotion to God, and this is 
definitely seen in the doctrines of the Vadagalai, while the Tenga- 
lai, or south learning, is more liberal and so shapes the doctrines of 
the system as to make them applicable to Südras | also."?7 


(This difference in the idea as regards the nature of God’s grace 
led to another differentiation with regard to sin and forgiveness. 
The Tengalai school held that since God’s grace was spontaneous, 
sins might be committed by men with impunity, but the Vadagalai 
school contended that sins could not be committed with impunity, 
for God simply ignored the commission of sins, but did not wel- 
come them. ) 


The two schools again held different views as regards the posi- 
tion of Laksmi. The Vadagalai school held that Laksmi could not 
be considered as one different from God, for she lived in and 
through him; she was one with the Lord and hence co-operated 
with him ın his duties of the preservation of the universe. But the 
Tengalai schooliielegated her to a lower position, argued that she 

a 
was as much afinite being as any body else, but held a superior 
position. as a servant of God, and was only a mediator between the 
sinner and the Lord. According to them she could only plead for 
the sinning soul, but did not have any power of independent action., 











. (As regards the institution of caste there were differences be- 
tween the two sects. The Vadagalais believed in the coste system 
and held that one was bound by the rules governing his varna ; but 
the Tengalais held that a true prapanna rose above all castes and 
creeds, and said that a man of the lower order was equal to a 1 Brah- 


man if he was a true bhakta._) 


MNA A. 


(Similarly the Tengalais were liberal enough to think that 
spiritual knowledge could be obtained through a teacher of the 
lower order, while the Vadagalais opposed such notions) (The Vada- 
galais believed in Pilgrimages, but the Tengalais had no such. belief 
in theory at least. 





(As regards religious, ceremonies like a $ráddha, 
there were differences between them.) While the Vadagalais held 
that food must be offered to God alone on the $ráddha day, their 
opponents held that it must be offered to the Nityáàs and Acaryas 


96. ind. Rev., Dec., 19087" 
27. Bhandarkar, Vawnavism, Saivism and other minor religions, p. 37. 
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also) "Then again while the former believed in the efficacy of sacri- 
fices, the latter denounced them as involving cruelty to animals. 
(In social practices also there arose differences between them. 
"While the Vadagalais put a nàmam like this W the Tengalais put 
it like this WW. While the former enjoined the tonsure of widows, 
the latter objected’to it and said there was no sanction for such 
tonsure’ During the time of pija, the Tengalais did not ring 
bells, for it was supposed that Vēdānta Désika was an avatar of 
the Ghanté of Venkatanatha but the Vadagalais rang the bells. 
The Tengalai people prostrated themselves before each other irres- 
pective of the fact whether the person to whom the prostration was 
made was an old man or a young one, whether he was a Sidra or a 
Brahman, whether he was a guru or a disciple, male or female, or 
whether it was in the presence of a deity or a guru. But the Vada- 
galais protested that namaskarams could be made only by the young 
to the old, by the Sidra to the Brahman, by a disciple to his guru, 
only to deserving women like the wife of a guru, or a mother, and 
held that they must not be made in the presence of a deity.8 ) 


Vēdānta Dé$ika who flourished in the Tamil country in the 
fourteenth century, wanted to restore the doctrines of Ramanuja 
and stood as an apostle of conservative orthodoxy. He éommand- 
ed a following who were willing to accept the doctrines of Rama- 
nuja and came to be known as the members of the. Vadagalai sect 
or of the northern schoolP The other party which fought against 
conservative orthodoxy was headed by one Manavala Mah&muni, a 
native of Alvar Tirunagiri and a disciple of Srigaila. He is believed 
to have flourished in the first half of the fifteenth century, and he 
was in a large measure responsible for the foundation of the sect 
of the Tengalais, the followers of the southern school, as a sepa- 
rate sect. The leader of the Vadagalais was one Nainàr Acaryar 
hee known as Varadacarya, the son and successor of Vēdānta Dési- 

a. Manavala Mahámuni was followed in his arduous work of 


28. See J.B.B R.A S., XXIV, pp. 126-136; Mysore Census Report, 
1891; Monier Williams, Hinduism, pp. 125-55; J R.A.S., 1910, pp. 1103f, 
and 1912 pp. 714ff.; Barth, Religions of India, p. 227; Ind. Ant., II, p. 175; 
Hopkins, Rehgions of Inda, pp. 500ff; He says: "The monkey Ramaites 
are a sect of the north (vada) and hence are called Vadagalais The Cat or 
Calcinistic Ramaites of the south (ten) are called Tengalais.” This appears 
to be a curious classification. Dr. Grierson also has misunderstood the 
true significance of the term. See J.R.A.S., 1910, p. 566. S. M. Natesa 
Sastri thinks that the practices of the Tengalai Vaisnavas are to a large 
extent mfluericed by Sidra practices. See Ind. Ant., Vol. XIII, pp. 252ff. 
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social reform by his successors in the eight mathas which he himself 
established for that purpose. This popular movement rapidly 
spread among the people; for its eatholicity was responsible for 
admitting in its fold members of all castes, high and low ; and in the 
coue of a century the new faith was able to command an equal 
number of adherents with the Vadagalais.?? ) 


The Vallabhg Sect : 


The bhakti movement among the Vaisnavas led to the founda- 
tion of a sect known as the Vallabhdcdrya sect, so named after its 
founder. It was believed that the founder was an embodiment of a 
portion of Krsna's essence. According to the religion he propa- 
gated, Visnu was the highest God, and he was to be worshipped in 
the form of young Krsna associated with Radhà. Valabhācārya 
. held that God Krsna must not be worshipped with fasting and self- 

ortification, but worshippers must do so without putting any res- 
frictions upon themselves, for according to him every individual 
soul being a portion of the Supreme Soul, there must not be placed 
any restriction on man. The devotee should eat and drink, should 
satisfy his hunger and other wants, worshipping Krsna in perfect 
poc. d» 
y ' There is a tradition that Vallabhacarya was invited to the court 
iof Krsnadéva Raya of Vijayanagar where a disputation was held, 
jin which, it is believed, he succeeded even against the celebrated 
! Vyasaraya Tirtha, the Madhva teacher, and that he was elected the 
chief Acárya among the Vaisnavas. Later he travelled through 
different parts of India for over nine years and finally settled at 
Benares, where, it is said, he composed seventeen important works 
on his philosophy and religion. 'The followers of his religion are 
largely found in the merchant communities of Bombay and Gujarat, 
as also of a few portions of the Madras Presidency. Their priests 
known as the Mahárájas are married men, and are recruited from 4 
the Telugu Brahmans who are related to its distinguished founder. > 

The followers of this new religion grossly exaggerated the high- 

ly philosophical teachings of the founder especially in regard to his 
non-ascetical view of religion, and interpreted it in a gross and 
material sense. “Hence their devotion to Krsna degenerated into 
the most corrupt practices, and their whole system was rotten to 
the core.”20 


naana n ana 


29. Monier Williams, op. git, p. 125. 
30. See Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, p. 136 and Rep, on 
a search for Sans. and Tamil Mss., by M. Seshagiri Sastri, Vol. 1, p. 16; see 


V.A —40 
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3. Madhvaism : 


Originally founded in the thirteenth century by Madhva to 
propagate his theory of Duality, this religious school gained a large 
number of adherents in the Vijayanagar period. Among the great 
Madhva teachers, mention may be made of a few. One of them 
was Padmanàbha Tirtha, the immediate successor of Madhvacarya. 
He was the head of the Padarayamatha; one of the distinguished 
heads of the matha was Sripada Raya, a contemporary of Saluva 
Narasimha. Madhva Tirtha was a great scholar who presided 
over the Uttaradi matha established by Madhvacarya. He was 
succeeded by one Aksobhya Tirtha who was a contemporary of 
Vidyaranya. The controversy between these two famous teachers 
has been noticed earlier. Aksobhya had two disciples, Jaya Tirtha 
and Rajendra Tirtha, both of them able logicians. But the most 
eminent of the Madhva teachers was one Vyàsaràya, a contempo- 
rary of Krsnadéva Raya. Eight mathas were established to spread 
the ‘teachings of the founder, and they carried on faithfully his. 
Work. Vyàsaraya was the disciple of Brahmanya Tirtha. Hé was 
a logician and Vedantin of rare ability, and he was the author of 
several works on certain important aspects of the Dvaita philosophi- 
cal system among which mention may be made of Taétparyacandrika, 
Tarkaténdava and Nyüyümrta. He was also the commentator of 
“all the Sastras" and was called the Vaisnava Siddhanta pratistha- 
panacaryah 3! He appears to have been a great favourite of Krsna- 

éva Raya. It is even said that the emperor abdicated his throne 
or a short time in favour of Vydsaraya to avert a serious calamity 
that was predicted for the empire, should the king occupy the 
ihrone-st a particular hour A large number of villages was 
Santed to him by the emperor? He lived at Tirupati for many 
years 3* According to the Sampradüyakuladipikà, a work of the 
sixteenth century, Vyàsaràya Tirtha presided over a meeting held 
at the court of Krsnadéva Raya in which Vallabhàcárya defeated 


also Macnicol, Indian Thewm, pp. 127-28 and Enc 
Ethics, XII, pp. 580-83 
31. M.E.R., 1905, para 33. 


32. This statement rests only on the orthodox Madhva tradition. No 
corroborative evidence 1s available from other sources. 
33. 370 of 1919; E.C., IX, Cp. 153 


> E.C., VII, 85, Intro., pp. 417. See 
also Q.J.M.S., Vol. XV, pp. 439. and M A.R., 1911-12, para 107 ; 1919 para 
30, etc. = 


34. 74 of 1899. 


yclopaedia of Religion and 
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his opponents in a dispute. Prof. Aufrecht says that he founded 
the Vyasaraya matha.$ He seems to have died at Hampi. “Even 
today the pious pilgrim who goes to the Pampaksetra (Hampi) ‘is 
shown the tomb of this great religious teacher and scholar on an 
island called Navabrndavana in the Tungabhadra river about half 
a mile to the east of Anegondi."?7 


f Another great Madhva teacher was one Vijayindra Tirtha and 
was a contemporary of the great. Appayya Diksita. He is said to 
have been master of the sixty-four kalas or branches of learn- 
ing. He spent the evening of his life at Kumbakonam and had a 
philosophical dispute with the Vira Saiva guru of the place; it 
lasted for eleven days, at the end of which he came out successful. 
He was the author of several works. 


j Vadi Raja Tirtha, the successor of Vagisa Tirtha, in the Soude 
matha was also a great scholar and a reputed controversialist. He 
also wrote several works. Raghavéndra Tirtha, the disciple of 
Sudhindra Tirtha, was likewise a great scholar who lived in the 
seventeenth century. He was a powerful writer and a noted con- 
troversialist.38 


Sectron IIT 
Jainism 


Jainism received great patronage in the Vijayanagar days. The 
ains were an influential religious sect with their sphere of influ- 
ence spreading in the northern and western portions of the empire. 
The Vijayanagar sovereigns found religious toleration not only a 
sound policy, but also a political necessity ; and in the case of the 
Jains also they were tolerant. For instance, when in A.D. 1368 there 
arose quarrels between the Jains and the Sri-Vaisnavas, Bukka I 
settled their disputes and brought about reconciliation between the 
two rival sects. This Jain-Vaisnava compact marks an import- 
ant epoch in the religious history of South India. The way in which 
such a reconciliation was brought about is interesting. Bukka I 
summoned the leaders of the two sects and declared that as there 


35. M. Seshagiri Sastri, Rep. on the Search for Sans. and Tam. Mss., 
Vol. I, p. 16. 

38. Catalogus Catalogorum, p. 619. 

37. M.E.R., 1923, para 84. 

88. See E. I, XII; pp. 344 ff. 
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was no essential difference between the two sects they should re- 
main friends. It is said that he took the hands of the Jains and 
placing them in the hands of the Sri-Vaisnavas of the eighteen 
nüdus including the äcãryas of Srirahgam, Tirupati, Kafici and 
Melkéte and other Vaisnava sects among whom special mention 
is made of the Tirukulas and Jambavakulas, i.e., Holeyas and Madi- 
gas39 decreed as follows: “The Jaina creed is, as before, 
entitled to the five great musical instruments and the kalaśa or 
vase. If loss or advancement should be caused to the Jaina creed 
through the Vaisnavas, the latter will kindly deem it as loss or 
advancement caused to their own creed. The Sri-Vaisnavas will 
to this effect kindly set up a $üsana or inscription in all the bastis 
of the kingdom. For as long as the sun and the moon endure, 
the Vaisnava creed will continue to protect the Jaina creed. 
Vaisnavas and Jainas are ond body; they must not be viewed as 
different. Tattayya of Tirupati will, out of the money levied from 
every Jaina house throughout the kingdom, appoint iwenty ser- 
vants as a body guard for the God at Belgola and repair ruined 
Jaina temples. He who transgresses this decree shall be a traitor 
to the king, a traitor to the sagha and the samudáyo".9 One 
fact deserves to be noted with regard to this compact. The opening 
verse of these inscriptions is in praise of the Sri-Vaisnava teacher 
Ramanuja; and this is the last one of the five verses known as 
Dhātu paíicaka in adoration of Ramanuja.“4 


Irugappa Dandaniatha, the minister of Harihara II, was a Jain. 
He was a disciple of Puspaséna* and built the Kuntha Jinalaya 
at Vijayanagar, the present Ganigitti temple at Hampi?, and a 
basti for Pàr$va Jinanatha at Gooty.“* His inscriptions are also 
found at Tirupparuttakunru, a small Jain colony near Conjeeva- 
ram where he appears to have constructed a mantapa before the 
Jaina temple. Déva Raya II built a stone temple for Arhat 
Párévan&tha in a street of the Pansupari bazaar at Vijayanagawe6 


39. They are said to have helped Ramanuja in eee the image of 
Selva Pillai from the Muhammadans at Delhi. 


40. EC., IL (New Edn.), Sb. 344; (Old Edn), Sb. 226; EÇ., IX, 
Mg. 181. 

41. E.C., Il, Intro., p. 023. 

42. E.L, VIL p. 115. 

43. S. I. L, 1, p. 156. 

44. 326 of 1920. 

45. 42 of 1890; EL, VII, pp. 115-16. 

46. S.I. I., I, 82. From these grants and constructions by the members 
of the first Vilevanagar dynasty M. S, Ramaswamy Ayyangar concludes that 
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Krsnadéva Raya and his successors also patronised Jainism;* 
nd it was in a flourishing condition in the northern and western 


portions of the Vijayanagar empire.‘® 


Szction IV 
Christianity 


Christianity _appears to have come to South India even at a 
very early date. "According to a few records, a Ch as the 
Dewan of Vijayanagar in A.D. 1445 under Déva Raya’ T But 
it was only with the coming of the Portüguese to India that 
Christianity began to spread in South India. The Jesuits who 
came to India had conversion as their main object, and 
their attempts met with partial success. About 1533 the Paravas 
of the fishery coast in the south were the first to be baptised. Un- 
able to bear the oppression of the Muhammadans who claimed 
monopoly over the pearl fisheries, the Paravas sought the help of 
the Portuguese missionary Dr. Pero Vaz de Amaral, who was then 
at Cochin and in return for it promised to embrace Christianity. 
Later, regular conversion was undertaken by the Jesuits who 


they were Jains. He says: “These incidents are sufficient evidence to prove 
that the ruling families of Vijayanagar not only patronised but some of them 
professed the Jain faith.” (Studies in South Indian Jawism, p. 118). But 
his conclusions are not supported by facts. The Vijayanagar kings were never 
Jains though they largely patronised Jainism. Their liberal grants to Jain 
temples and institutions cannot prove the assertions of the author. 

47. 528 of 1928-29. 

* 48. About the existence and spread of Buddhism however we have only 
very little evidence. But it appears that vestiges of the religion lingered on 
in some parts of the empire. There are two inscriptions which speak of 
Buddhism. One is in the Belur taluk but the evidence afforded by it is only 
indirect. It states that God KéSava of the place was worshipped by the 
eee .as Siva, the Vedantins as Brahma, the Bauddhas as Buddha....(EC., 

3). Another inscription at Kumbakénam mentions a temple of Buddha 

S a from which land was acquired for a channel by the resi- 
¿dents of the village of Tirumalairajapuram, in return for which lands were 
given in compensation (292 of 1929). Thus Buddhism appears to have 
lingered on in South India in the Vijayanagar days. 

49. See Du Brahmanisme et de ses rapports, avec le Judaisme et le Chris- 
tianisme by Mgr. Eàapdénan, ‘Pondicherry, I p.t., II, 402-03 referred to in Mys. 

Gaz. New Edn, Vol. E p. 341. 
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settled at Madura. About 20,000 of the Paravas were converted to 
Christianity 5° 


In the Nayak court of Madura a Jesuit missionary, Robert de 
Nobili by name, began a regular campaign of conversion of the 
Hindus, for he was of opinion that they had no true knowledge of 
God. In order to achieve his end he thought that he should 
sacrifice all his conveniences, don the robes of a Hindu San- 
yasin and live like a high class Brahman. He learnt Sanskrit, 
Tamil and Telugu. He wished to win their respect and esteem 
before he could convert them to his religion. He did not, how- 
ever, condemn the Hindu religion, but induced the Hindus to 
accept his religion by setting an example to them. In this respect 
he was a noble figure, for though the expedients he adopted for 
converting the people to Christianity are not above criti- 
cism, yet his intense devotion for his religion was so much that 
to him no sacrifice was too great to gain his object. His winning 
manners, sincerity of purpose and forcefulness of expression could 
however bring into his fold only a very few people. Nobili failed 
in his attempt at mass conversion; and that is easily explained. 
His method was opposed by a brother missionary, Father Fer- 
nandez, who said that it cut at the very root of Christianity. This 
apart, the period in which he came to South India did not afford 
a good opportunity for his policy of proselytism; for it was a 
period when Sri-Vaisnavism according to which there was no dif- 
ference between man and man in the eyes of God had spread in 
South India. To the Hindus the Christian religion did not make 
any new appeal. Thus Robert de Nobili failed in his attempts to 


spread Christianity though he tried his best and sacrificed all his 
comforts. 


The Jesuits were also patronised by the Vijayanagar emperor 
Venkata II. He very often summoned them to his presence, 
“honoured them and heard the philosophical disputes that were 
held in his presence between the Jesuit Fathers and the leaders of 
rival Hindu faiths. ey were allowed to establish their 
churches at _Candragiri and Vellore. Venkata also settled upon 
them an annual income of one thougand gold pieces. With this 
annual income the Candragiri mission and the college which they 
had established at St. Thomé were conducted 51 


50. Heras, Aravidu Dynasty, pp. 118-21 and the authori 
see also D'Sa, Hist. of the Catholic Church 
51. See Heras, :bid., pp. 464-485, 


quoted therein; 
in India, “Tl, p. 31. 
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Islam 


With the inroad of the Muhammadans into South India 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century there arose great 
antipathy between them and the Hindus. The Muhammadans 
pillaged and plundered Hindu temples, and made forced conver- 
sions of the Hindus. But with the establishment and expansion 
of the Vijayanagar empire, they cooled down in South India, and 
since then have remained a separate community. The Hindus 
have also been amicable towards them. 


: € Déva Raya II set the example for giving encouragement to` 
[the Muhammadans to settle in the empire and this policy appears 
‘to have been followed by his successors. Ferishta says that / 
Déva Raya effected some reforms in his army organisation, enter- i 
tained Mussalmans in his service, allotted them jagirs, erected a! 
miosque for their use in his capital, and commanded that no one , 
should molest them in the exercise of their religion. He also | 
ordered a Koran to be placed before his throne on a rich desk so | 
‘that the Muhammadans might perform the ceremony of obeisance 
before him “ without sinning against their laws."9?? "The entertain- 
ment of Mussalmans in Hindu service is also indicated by the 
evidence of inscriptions. An epigraph of A.D. 1430 states that 
Déva Raya II had 10,000 Turuska horsemen in his service.53 
Another inscription of A.D. 1440-41 mentions one Ahmad KHan, 
as a servant of the king Virapratàpa Déva Raya JI, and that 
he built a well.” Paes referring to the Muslims in the service 
of the Hindu king mentions a Moorish quarter which was at the 
very end of the city, and says that among them there were many 
who were natives of the country and who were paid by the king 
and belonged to his guard. They were so much in the confi- 
dence of Krsnadéva Raya, that in his campaigns against Raicür, 
he sent the Moors in the royal service to lead the van.59- The 
Spirit of accommodation of the Hindus is also shown by the fact 
that in A.D. 1537 a pious Hindu constructed a mosque for the 
sake of the Mussalmans.5? The same policy was pursued by 


52. Scott, Ferishta, I, p. 118. 

53... E.C., HIL;Sr. 15; Intro., p. 23. 
547 18 of 1904. 

55. Sewell, og ct., p. 256. 

56. Ibid., p. 329. 

57. E.C., IV, Kr. 95. 
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Sadà$rva and Rama Raja. The regent, like Déva Raya II, caused 
a Koran to be placed before him when the Muhammadans came 
to pay their respects to him.58 A large number of Muhammadans 
were appointed to posts of importance in the Hindu service. 
Prominent among such officers was one Amir KHàn for whose 
maintenance Rama Raja granted an estate59 Ainana Malukka 
(Ain-ul-Mulk Gilani) was another important officer at whose 
request the regent made the grant of the village of Bevanahalli 
to the Brahmans.® This officer was so much in the confidence 
of the regent that he was very often called his brother.$1 Another, 
Dil-uvar KHàn, who was an agent of Rama Raja, made a grant of 
a village as bata agrahára? The Vijayanagar kings also 
appear to have encouraged the Daraga an “institution in all 
probability the shrine of the Muhammadan saint Babanatta, to 
whose astrological forecasts or to those of the priests who pre- 
sided over that institution, much importance was attached by kings 
and peasants alike" The Vijayanagar sovereigns seem to 
have granted many donative villages to that institution meant for 
the encouragement of the study of héré (horoscopy). For 
instance in A.D. 1638-39 Venkata II renewed certain grants of 
villages to the Daraga of Babayya at Penugonda.® Similarly 
Mangammal, the Nayak queen of Madura, made a gift of some 
villages near Trichinopoly in A.D. 1701-02 to the Daraga of Baba- 
natta. The reason for the grant was the forecast “ that the state 


business of Tafjàvür would result in a Success and it proved to 
be true.”64) 


Section VI: 


The Religion of the Kings and the spread of Sri-Vaisnavism 


The history of the religion of the Vijayanagar house is an 
epitome of the history of the religious movements in the empire. 
The early Vijayanagar kings were Saivas of an orthodox type, but 


58. Briggs, The Rise, III, p. 79. 

59. Ibid., p. 328, 

60. El., XIV, p. 210. 

61. Briggs, The Rise, III, p. 381. 

62. E.C. X, Kl. 147, 

63. M. E. R., Cp. 17 of 1910-11; Rep. 1911, para 59. 


64. Cp. 19 of 1910-Lig Rep., 1911, para 62: See also Sedis List of Anti- 
quities, Vol. IL p. 203. ' 
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the later sovereigns became staunch Vaisnavas with a predilection 
for God VenkatéSa of Tirupati in preference to Sri Virüpáksa of 
Vijayanagar. This change of faith of the ruling princes had its in- 
direct effects on the faith of the people in the empire, and in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Sri-Vaisnavism spread in 
South India with amazing rapidity. 

The members of the early Sangama dynasty, as said earlier, 
were Saivas, following the Kasmir school of Saivism and were 
known by the name of the Pagupatas. KriyaSakti Pandita was their 
guru, and Sri Virüpaksa of Hampi sian their ubl deb. , while 
Sri Virüpükgü was íheir sign manual.® The rulers maintained 
very cordial relations with the Srügeri matha; and Vidyatirtha and 
Vidyaranya, who were its heads, and contributed much for the 
foundation of the Vijayanagar empire, were held in great venera- 
tion and high esteem by the early rulers of the line. In A.D. 1346 
the five Sangama brothers jointly made a grant to tbe matha.96 
In'A.D. 1880 Cennappa Udaiyar, a nephew of Harihara IT, made 
the grant of an agrahüra to one Vidyabhisana Diksita, a sound 
scholar and a disciple of Vidyaranya, and re-named the village 
after Vidyáranya himself97 In the course of the fifteenth century 
a gradual change came over the faith of the Vijayanagar house 
and the rulers came to have a partiality for Vaisnavism.99 The 





65. E.C., V, Cp. 256. 

66. E.C, VI S83 1 

67. E.C. IX, Kn. 43 ; see also E.C , IV, Cn 64; EJ, IH, p. 118 and M.A.R., 
1907, para 54 for a mention of the @rdial relationship between the Vijayanagar 
kings and the Śrngērı matha. ` 

68. According to the Prapannümrtam, a celebrated Sri-Vaisnava work, 
during the time of Viriipaksa of Vijayanagar, “ who., secured the throne by 
the valour of his own sword ”, a change came over the faith of the Vijayanagar 
sovereigns. It is said that the relations whom Virupaksa had killed to gain 
the throne were born as ghosts, and haunted the palace in which Virüpáksa 
lived, and hence he left it and lived in another palace Two Vaisnava Brah- 
mans came to the old palace, saw the ghosts holding court and mistaking 
them to be living persons, read the Rāmāyana to them to which they listened 
with great interest. After the course had been finished, they told the Brah- 
mans that they wert the ghosts of the relatives of Virüpaksa who had been 
killed by him, and that by hearing the Ramayana they had been rid of their 
piśāca life, and after presenting them with a large number of gold coins, 
they went to Heaven. Virūpāksa who came to know of the whole story, 
began to entertan great reverence for the Ramayana, He was also admitted 
to the Vaisnava, faith. And out of gratitude fer relieving him from the 
trouble of the ghosts he changed the sign manual ofr: Vrüpüksa for that 
of Sri Rama. (S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, pp. 6 and 71-73; also, Text I. 90). 

VA—4l 
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Saluvas were Vaisnavas equally devoted to Nrsimha of Ahdbalam 
and Venkate$a of Tirupati. But their patronage was given to 
Saivism also. They made their mahādānas both to the Siva and 
Visnu temples. But the Vaisnava temples received more attention; 
grants and gifts to them were made on a larger scale. However 
Sri Virüpaksa of Vijayanagar continued to be the tutelary deity 
of the Saluvas. 


Under the Tuluva rulers, Krsnadéva Raya, Acyuta Raya and 
Sadasiva Raya, Vaisnavism gained a larger number of adherents. 
Krsnadeva Raya, though a staunch Vaisnava, showed equal patro- 
nage to the Saivas and made grants to the Siva temples. In 
1517-18 he made a substantial remission of certain items of revenue 
amounting to 10,000 pon in favour of the Siva and Visnu temples 
in the Colamandalam. In 1517 he built the northern gópura in 
the temple of the God Ponnambalanatha whom he worshipped at 
Cidambaram®® on his southern tour after his successful campaigns 


The evidence of this Sri Vaisnava work indicates that the faith of the king 
Virüpaáksa had begun to change’ S. K. Aiyangar thinks that the Virüpáksa 
referred to in the work is the successor of Malhkarjuna, who according to 
the Srisailam plates won the throne ‘by the valour of his own sword’ But 
T. A. Gopinatha Rao is inclined to think that the Virüpaksa referred to in 
that work was Virüpàksa II who won in the triangular fight for the throne 
on the death of Harihara Il in A D. 1404, and ruled for a short time. He 
bases his conclusion on the evidence of the sign manual $ri Viripdksa used 
in the Srisailam plates of Virūpākşa, and argues that the statement of the 
Prapanndmrtam is contradicted by the sga manual used in the later inscrip- 
tions of the king. (E. IL, XV, p. 25). But there is no other evidence to show 
that Virüpaksa II changed his sign manual for $ri Rama. Hence the argu- 
ment of Gopinatha Rao appears to lack support. But since the successors of 
Virüpaksa II were staunch Saivas, though tolerant towards the Vaisnavas, 
and the successors of Virüpaksa III came to have greater predilection for 
Vaisnavism, it is reasonable to take the view that the Virüpáksa referred to 
in the Prapannamrtam was the successor of Mallikarjuna, though there is 
no inscriptional evidence to show that he changed the sign manual; nor did 
the Sadluvas, the Tuluvas and the early rulers of the Aravidu line change 
the sign manual. 
68a. Though Krsnadéva Raya takes credit for having built the northern 
gopuram at Cidambaram it appears that he built only its superstructure for 
the basement of the tower up to the first of the seven tiers has all the 
features of a Cola structure like the eastern and western gépurams of the 
temple. The construction of the superstructure of the gépura begun by 


Krsnadéva Raya was completed by Acyutadéva Raya. (See J.O.R., Vol. XII, 
P. 172 where a Cidambaram inscription of Acyutadéva Raya is edited by 
S. R. Balasubrahmany& Ayyar.) 
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in the north. He made substantial additions to the main buildings 
in the Siva temples at Kalahasti and Tiruvannamalai. He also made 
substantial grants to the Ganapati temple at the capital itself.59 
He built a raga mantapa (assembly hall) in front of the inner 
shrine of the Virüpáksa temple at the capital and a gopura before 
it He also repaired a great gópura in front of it. He made a gift 
to God Virüp&ksa of a golden lotus set with the nine kinds of gems 
and a snake ornament.’ ; 


But Krsnadéva Raya’s grants to the Vaisnava shrines were more 
numerous and richer. When he recovered the fort of Udayagiri, 
he found in it an image of God Krsna which he carried to his 
capital with great veneration, and had enshrined in a temple 
specially erected for the purpose. He also built portions 
of the Vitthalasvami temple at the capital. When he went to Tiru- 
pati in A D. 1514 to pay his respects to God Venkatééa, he bathed 
the God there in gold with 30,000 gold pieces, and presented a three- 
stringed necklace and a pair of gold bangles of very high value 
set with pearls. diamonds, rubies and topaz.? Allasani Peddana 
in the prologue to his Manucaritamu says that Krsnadéva Raya, his 
patron, was a great devotee of VenkatéSa. This is also shown by 
the copper images of this king and his wives which are 
still found in the temple of Sri Venkatééa at Tirumalai. In the 
next year he presented to God Ahobala Narasimha at Ahobalam a 
necklace, a pendant set with diamonds and an emerald, wristlets 
set with diamonds, a golden plate and 1,000 vardhas.’® He also 
made substantial improvements to the Varadarajasvámi temple at 
Conjeevaram."- SI ee ee 








Krsnadéva Raya was an ardent worshipper of Vithoba. The 
Vithóba cult was a phase of Vaignavism that prevailed in the 
Maharastra country. Krsnadéva Raya consecrated a temple at his 
capital for this God of his heart. “If the scale and highly artistic 
nature of a shrine could alone determine the strength of the devo- 


69. 398 of 1896. 

70. E.L, L pp. 366 and 370; A.S.R., 1908-09, p. 175. 
71. 25 and 26 of 1889; 498 of 1907. 

42. T11, 712 and 713 of 1922. 

73. 53, 54 and 55 of 1889. 

74. Canto I, v. 47. 

75. See M.E.R., 1904, para 9; M.A.R., 1920, para 87. 

76. 64 of 1915. 

77, 478, 513, 569 and 664 of 1919. 
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tion of the builder to the enshrined, we might say that Vithoba had 
the highest place in Krsnadéva’s heart.’”8 


Krsnadéva Raya’s leanings towards Vaisnavism are also seen 
in the encouragement he gave to Vaisnava literary celebrities. 
Venkata Tatarya, an eminent Sri-Vaisnava teacher, was greatly 
honoured by the king, and he was also made the head of all the 
Sri-Vaisnavas ın the empire. In 1523 A.D. the king ordered that 
he was to be shown the first honours in every public assembly, and 
gave him a charter to that effect. The Sri-Vaisnava teacher was 
also given the power to punish delinquents in regard to religious 
and social matters. Another teacher of eminence who received 
great patronage at the royal court of Vijayanagar was Vyasa Tirtha 
Yatindra, a great scholar and an ardent exponent of the Dvaita 
philosophy. He was the recipient of many grants of villages.80 


Acyuta Raya was an ardent Sri-Vaisnava. But he was tolerant 
towards all other religions and sects. We see from his numerous 
munificent gifts to temples and institutions that while in the first 
half of his reign he showed equal patronage to both Saivism and 
Vaisnavism, in the second half, his leanings were more towards 
Vaisnavism. Thus in A.D. 1534 he made a grant of a few villages 
to be distributed in equal proportion between the temples of God, 
Varadarája and Ekambaranatha at Conjeevaram and communicat- 
ed the order to his subordinate officer in that locality, who, 
however, being a staunch Vaisnava, failed to do as he was instruct- 
ed by the king, and granted a larger portion to the Varadaraja 
temple and a smaller share to the Ekambaranatha shrine. Acyuta 
Raya who came to know of this unequal distribution redistributed 
the lands in equal proportions between the two temples by lots.8! 
But his large grants to the Varadarajasvami temple show that he 
was a staunch Vaisnava. He performed the tulübhüra of pearls at 
Kàafici and made substantial grants to the temple of Varadaraja- 
svami.®2 He gave many gifts to the Vitthala temple at Vijayanagar 
among which the Svarnaksma or earth of gold was one.83 In 1534 
he made a gift of land with a house in the presence of Vittha- 


78. Ind. Ant, XLIV, p. 222. 
79. M.A.R., 1918, para 110. 


E.C, VII, Sh. 85; 13 of 1905; Catupadyamanimafijari, pp. 161-2. 
81. 544, 547 and 584 of 1919. 


82. 511, 543 and 546 of 1919; Rep., 1920, para 4T. 
. EL, I, p. 364; EI., XVII, p. 171; E.C., VII, Sh. 1; E.C., X Hn. 13. 
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Jeá$vara to each of the two Sri-Vaisnava Brahmans who recited a 
purünam in the temple. He made a grant in A.D. 1539 of what 
was called the “ Ananda Nidhi” by which he claims to have delight- 
ed Visnu and to have made Kubéras of Brahmans.5 He set up the 
image of the God Tillai Gévindaraja at Cidambaram in May 1539 
according to the ritual of Vaikhünasa Sūtra and granted 500 pon 
for the daily worship in the temple. Finally, that Acyuta was an 


84. 240 of 1910. 

85. M. E. R, 1904 para 24; Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, 
p. 119; M.A.R , 1920, para 89; A.S.R., 1908-09, p. 119 fn. 1; M.E.R., 1923, 
para 81. The exact significance of this grant is not known. The record 
registering this grant speaks of it as "a very new thing? and as being 
greater than the "nine treasures of Kubéra.” R. Narasimhachar thinks that 
the gift consisted of a "potful of money as explained by Hemàádri in his 
Dünakhanda" (M.A.R., 1920, para 89). 

86. 272 of 1913 The Tillai Góvindarájasvàmi temple at Cidambaram has 
a chequered history. The Govindarája idol which is housed in the temple 
of Natarája was, according to the Prapannémrtam, removed from the temple, 
by the Cola king Krimikantha. (S K. Aiyangar, Sources, pp 202-3)  Ac- 
cording to the Kulottunga Célan Ulà and Rajarajay Ula, king Kulottunga II 
caused the Gévindaraja idol to be thrown into the sea (his origmal abode). 
(See Journal of the Bombay Host. Soc., IV, p. 40). It appears that Rama- 
nuja who lived then brought back the discarded idol or made a new one 
with the help of his disciples and consecrated it in a temple he constructed 
at Tirupati. (See R. Raghava Aiyangar, Cenni Kulottungan Anapüyam, Sen 
Tamil, VIII, pp. 301-02; Wilson, The Mackenzie Collection, p. 299, see also 
S K. Aiyangar, Anc. India, p. 320). According to the | Guruparamparü, 
Védantacarya repaired and consecrated the Govindaràja shrine at Cidamba- 
ram with the help of Gopanna, though there was great opposition from the 
Saivas (see J.B.B.R.A.S., XXIV, p. 309). But the idol appears to have been 
again removed by the Sarvas. Since then till its reconsecration by emperor 
Acyuta Ràya of Vijayanagar in A.D. 1539, there appears to have been no 
Govindaraja shrine at Cidambaram. In A.D. 1510 Krsnadeva Raya made a 
gift of three villages with an income of 1,400 réka: (gadyana) for the 
malüpuja of Alagiya Tiruccirrambalam Udaiya Tambiranar (323 of 1913). 
When he visited the place in 1517-18, he is said to have worshipped the Lord 
Ponnambala (Nataraja) and constructed the northern gépuram (174 of 1892, 
371 and 374 of 1913). If there had been the Gévindaraja shrine at Cidambaram 
at the time of his visit, he could not have failed to worship him as a staunch 
Vaisnava and make grants or improvements to the temple. If it had existed 
he would have included it in the list of temples that were benefited by his 
remission of 10,000 varahas made in favour of the Siva and Visnu temples in 
the Colamandalam. In March 1530 Acyuta Raya made a grant of eighty-two 

villages for the celebration of the annual car festival of Nataraja and the 
construction of the northern gópuram of the temple (J.O.R., 1938, pp 169-178). 
From this it is evident that there was no Govindaràja shrine in the temple 
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ardent Vaisnava is shown by such phrases as “ joined the feet of 
Visnu" used to mention his death.$7 


Sri-Vaisnavism gained a stronger hold in the empire during the 
time of Sadàsiva. It was a happy combination then that 
both the de jure sovereign SadaSiva and the de facto ruler, Rama 
Raja, were ardent followers of Vaisnavism in the empire. During 
this period grants to Vaisnava temples are more frequent and 
costly, and Sri-Vaisnava teachers are shown greater favour. The 
Visnu temples of Sriperumbudür (Chingleput district) and $ri 
musnam (South Arcot district) not to speak of Tirupati and Tiru- 
malai (Chittore), are the objects of special grants. The Talla- 
pakkam family of $ri-Vaisnava teachers were greatly honoured 
by Rama Raja. A few among them were Annamaàcáàrya, Tirumalà- 
cárya?? and Tàllapakam Tiruvengalanàtha, the author of the work 
called Paramayogivilüsamu and the establisher of two schools of 
VedàntaJS? Govinda Dééika, the royal preceptor of Krsnadéva 
Raya, was displaced by Tátacarya, a famous Sri-Vaisnava teacher.» 
According to the Prapannümrtam it was during this period that 
Doddayacarya defeated all the Saiva scholars of Citraküta (Cidam- 
baram) including Appayya Diksita in a religious controversy, and 
succeeded in establishing the worship of Govindardja at the 


place with the help of Tātācārya and Rama Raja®! Tatacdrya 


on that date. It was reconsecrated only in A.D. 1539. An inscription of that 
year definitely states that Acyuta Raya ordered that the image of Tillai 
Govindaraja Perumal might be set up at Cidambaram according to the ritual 
of Vaikhaánasa Sütra, and made a grant of 500 pon towards the daily 
worship (272 of 1913 and 1 of 1915). The shrine was set up in the terraced 
mantapa around the first prüküra of the Nataraja temple. No foundation of 
a permanent character seems to have been laid for the new shrine for the 
steps, floral designs and friezes even now seen all round the prüküra walls and 
mantapas were also to be seen when the shrine of Góvindarája was demolish- 
ed recently for carrying out certain repairs and improveme 


. . T9 nts in the Vaisnava 
shrine The inscription of Acyuta Raya falsifes the st 


- ti A atement in the Pra- 
pannämrtam that Rāma Rāja restored the Vaisnava shrine at Cidambaram 


after the defeat of the Saiva scholars of Citraküta (Cidambaram) by one 
Mabhácárya, a Vaisnava scholar who lived at Ghatikácala(Sholingar). (S. K 
Aiyangar, Sources, p. 202; Ancient India, p. 320). ` AE 

87. E.C., IX, Cp. 186; E.C. V, Hn. 7. 

88. M.E.R., 1916, para 72. 

89. Ibid. 

90. M.A.R., 1906-07, para 53, 

91. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, pp. 202-203; though it i 
Diksita spent his last years at Cidambaram, Rog his d A UE 
of Doddayàcürya is mentioned only in this Sri-Vaisnava work, which, as a 
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wrote his well-known work Paficamatabhaftjanam. Doddayacarya 
also wrote his Candamürutam in refutation of the Diksita’s work 
Advaita Dipika®2 At the instance of Kandàla Srirangacarya, 
another Sri-Vaisnava teacher of the time, a grant of thirty-one 
villages was made to the Ramanujakitam at Sriperumbudür 
(Chingleput district) .93 


With the coming to power of the Aravidu kings, Sri-Vaisnavism 
received still greater support from the rulers. Tirumala I himself 
was a “repository of nectar-like devotion to Hari (Visnu)."9* He 
made the tulüpurusa and other gifts, at Kafici, Sriranga, Sesacala 
(Tirupati), Kanakasabha (Cidambaram) and Abobaladri.5 Though 
he was a staunch Vaisnava, the old formula was followed in the 
matter of invocatory verses and colophons of the grants. Gandadhi- 
pati was saluted first, the invocatory verses were addressed to Siva 
and Lilavaraha (Visnu) and the colophon $72 Vírüpüksa written in 
Kanarese was retained. 


‘Sri Ranga also was a staunch Vaisnava. In the Ariviliman- 
galam plates he is called “ the ‘worshipper of Visnu.”9° One of the 
important services rendered by Sri Ranga for the cause of Sri- 
Vaisnavism was the restoration of worship in the Ahobalam temple. 
The place had been occupied by Ibrahim Qutb Shah and Malakappa, 
the chief of Hande Anantapuram. Sri Ranga defeated them and 
restored the temple to the Jiyyahgàru who was in charge of it.9" 
The Vaisnava shrines at Melkote, Sriperumbudür, $rimusnam and 
Triplicane were the objects of numerous grants during this time. 
Sri-Vaisnava scholars like Ettir Kumara Tirumala Tatacirya 
received great patronage at the royal court. Sri Ranga carried out 
additions and improvements to the Visnu temple at Káfici for 
which he had as his agent one Tiruppani Singaraiengar.% Sri 


partisan work, naturally made prominent mention of the great Advaita 
teacher's defeat. But one thing ıs clear from the work; the Gévindaraja 
shrine at Cidambaram received special royal support without which it is 
doubtful if the idol could have been restored within the precincts of the 
Nataraja temple. 

92. E I, XII, pp. 346-47 

93. E.I , IV, pp. 1-22, British Museum Plates of Sadāśiva. 

94 EL, XVI p. 245. 

95. E.C., XII, Tm. 1; Ck. 39. 

96. EI. XII, p. 357, v. 20. 

97. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, pp 233-34; M.E R , 1915, paras 17 and 53. 


98. 10 of 1921; for the influence of Tatacdrya during this period see 
M.E.R., 1921, para 53. 
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Ramanuja appears to have been deified and worshipped during this 
period. According to a record of 1575 Sri Ranga, Tatacarya, his 
guru, and a few others provided for the recitation of the Yatiradja 
Saptati, a poem by Vēdānta Dé$ika in praise of Sri Ramanuja in 
the temple of Melkóote9? But he like his predecessors had no anti- 
pathy to Siva. He continued the formula of making obeisance to 
Siva, Visnu and Ganesa at the beginning of his grants.100 


Until the days of Tirumala and Sri Ranga “the Vijayanagara 
throne was still believed to be under the blessed guardianship of 
the wings of Virüpáksa."!9!1 With the accession of Venkata II there 
appears a change in the imperial policy. Under him, $ri Ven- 
katé$a of Tirupati takes the place of Sri Virüpaksa of Vijayanagar. 
His grants bear the signature of Sri Venkate$a. The mitial invoca- 
tion is also addressed to him, or to Rama, or Visvaksena or 
Visnu.02 The moon comes to be called the brother of Laksmi in 
preference to the earlier practice of being called “the great dark- 
ness dispelling light.”103 Further, the grants of Venkata are géne- 
rally made in the presence of God‘ VenkatéSa of Tirupati. Thus 
“the Vijayanagariyas drifted southwards from Vidyànagara to Penu- 
gonda first and thence later to Candragiri—from the feet of Virü- 
paksa to the feet of VenkatéSa, and from Saivism to Vaisnavism.”1 
Tatacarya, the guru of Venkata and a great Sri-Vaisnava teacher, 
commanded great influence at his court. Tirumala Srinivasdcarya, 
Kandala Appalacarya and Tallapaka Tirumalàcàrya were a few 
other Sri-Vaisnava teachers that flourished during the time of 
Venkata. Places hke Tirupati and Ahóbalam were the more im- 
portant Vaisnava centres. The coins of Venkata also show that 
he was a staunch Vaisnava. His gold coin known as Venkata 
pagoda has on the obverse Visnu standing on an arch, while the 


99. M.A.R., 1906-07, para 50. 

100. E.I, IX, p. 327; EI, XII, p. 356. 
101. LA, XLIV, p. 221. 

102. Ibid. 

103. Ibid., p. 225. 


104. Ibid. The change of faith of the Vijayanagar ‘house has been 
supposed to have caused the anger of Viriipaksa who punished the kings 
with their defeat at Raksas Tangdi. In fact a work called Jangama Kalai- 
māna gives an account of the defeat and death of Rāma Rāja in a prophe- 
tic strain by one Sarvajña, a Jangama priest, and his son Virüpanna, both 
staunch devotees of Siva (Wilson, The Mack. Coll, p. 272). EE 
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reverse bears the nàgari legend, Sri Venkatésvaraya namah (ado- 
ration to blessed Venkate$a) .195 


The later rulers of the Aravidu line like Ramadéva II, Venkata 
III and Sri Ranga III were also staunch Vaisnavas. But as in the 
‘earlier days toleration was shown to all religious sects. Rama II 
himself though an ardent Vaisnava made grants to Siva temples. 
Thus in A.D. 1615 he repaired the Virtpaksa temple at Mupina- 
pura and granted eleven villages to the temple for the offerings, 
perpetual lamp, dancing girls, decorations and musicians of the 
God. But the temple once again fell under repair, and worship 
ceased. Therefore Ramadéva repaired it and set up the God again 
in it.106 


Sri Ranga encouraged the spread of $ri-Vaisnavism with the 
help of the Samaydcaéryas. He made a grant in 1641 in favour of 
one Nallan Cakravarti Venkatàcarya one of the Svayamacürya 
purusas.? He made certain improvements to the Govindaraja 
shrine at Cidambaram and made a grant of five villages rent-free 
to the temple. He is also said to have fixed the routes which the 
processions were to take at the place and thus he appears to 
have ended the disputes between the authorities of the Siva and 
Visnu temples at Cidambaram though only temporarily. A re- 
cord of 1644 states how one Pemmasani Timmaya Nayudu appoint- 
ed one Bukkapatnam Tātācārya as the Samaydcaram of Ghandi- 
kotasima; and it was also provided that he was to receive 
Guruseva, to be present at Hariseva and to punish people who 
swerved from the right path.!9? 


Thus the spread of .Sri-Vaisnavism in the empire was in no 
small measure due to the encouragement which the state gave it, 
the kings adopting it as their faith. But this rapid spread of the 
faith, and the construction of new Vaisnava temples or the restora- 
tion or reconsecfation of old ones, were not accomplished without 
opposition. At every stage the Saivas opposed the spread of 
Vaisnavism. This at times took such a serious turn that loss of life 


105. Hultzsch, The Coins of the Kings of Vijayanagara, Ind. Ant, XX, 


106. E.C., VI, An. 108. 

107. E.C. X, Kl. 86. 

108. 271 of 1913. 

109. V. R., I.M.P., II, p 607, No. 394. 
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was sustained by the parties Fr. N. Pimenta who passed through 
Cidambaram in 1597 was an eye-witness to certain incidents that 
took place there when Krsnappa Nayaka of Jiüji made certain 
improvements to the Govindaraja shrine there. He says that a 
great controversy arose as to “ whether it was lawful to place the 
Signe of Perimal (which is nothing but a Mast or Pole gilded, with 
an Ape at the foot) in the temple at Chidambaram. Some refused, 
others by their Legats importunately urged, and the Naichus of 
Gingi Decreed to erect it in the temple. But when Krsnappa 
carried out the reconstruction and repair of the temple in spite of 
the opposition, the priests of the Siva temple climbed the towers 
“and cast themselves down” while he was in the temple and thus 
twenty of them died. Krsnappa got angry and ordered the rest to 
be shot which order was obeyed and two were so done away with. 
“ A woman also was so hote in this zealous quarrel that she cut her 


own throat.” But finally Krsnappa was able to accomplish his 
purpose.110 ‘ 


Another feature of the religious movements of the period was 
the holding of controversies between eminent religious teachers. 
In the latter half of the sixteenth century there were two such nota- 
ble scholars belonging to rival faiths. Appayya Diksita was 
a staunch Advaitin with a partiality for Siva while Tatacarya was 
a devout Vaisnava. In one of such religious controversies, it is 
said, Appayya Diksita defeated his opponent for which the royal 
guru cultivated a deep hatred for the Diksita, and according to 
tradition, even plotted to put an end to his life! A similar con- 
troversy was held at Kumbakónam between Vijayindra Tirtha, a 
great Madhva celebrity, and the guru of the Vira Saiva matha at 
that place. According to the condition they had entered into be- 
fore the controversy, Vijayindra Tirtha was to join the Saiva 
matha xf he was defeated in the controversy, but if he succeeded, 
the Saiva guru was to make over his matha and its property to 
Vijayindra. At the end of eleven days of controversy, the Vira 
Saiva guru admitted his defeat. As a result of this, Vijayindra 
Tirtha took possession of the matha at Kumbakénam.112 Likewise 
controversies were held between Vijayindra Tirtha and Appayya 


Diksita. Both of them wrote works each cond i i 
sophy of the other.113 eee te 


110. Purchas, His Pilgrims, X, pp. 208-09 
1. Ind. Amt, XXVII, p. 326. 

112 E.l., XII, p. 346, 

113. Ibid. 
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In spite of these bitter controversies and the strong feeling of 
the members of one faith against those of the other, there was no 
persecution in the empire. The religious conferences and discus- 
sions held were in the nature of the deliberations of a Parliament 
.of Religions. The emperors themselves took lively and intelligent 
interest in such deliberations. William Forster praises the tolera- 
tion under the Mughals in the following terms: “There is no trace 
of intolerance or persecution of any man on account of his religion 
-—a statement which could scarcely be made of any European 
country at the same period."!4 This unreserved praise of Forster 
can more properly be applied to the Hindu sovereigns of Vijaya-, 
nagar. They pursued the policy of universal religious toleration in 
a period of religious bigotry and fanaticism when the rulers of 
Europe resorted to organised and systematic persecution, all in 
the sacred name of religion. The Vijayanagar rulers were far- 
sighted and imaginative enough to rise above the limits of their 
Me. It must be noted however that though there was the least 
sign of intolerance or persecution in the empire, the rulers were. 
always in favour of Sri-Vaisnavism and hence its rapid and success- 
ful spread in the empire. 


Section VII 
The Temple and the Matha 


In mediaeval India the temple andthe matha were two impor- 
tant institutions that played ; a prominent part in the religious life 
of the people. While the former stood as a symbolic expression 
of the religious impulse of the people, the latter was an institution 
that stood for the propagation of certain schools of thought and 
the imparting of religious education in the particular way which was 
agreeable to the founder. 


The mediaeval  iemple.was, from a religious point of view, a 


house of God. 115° The managemept-of the temple s was in the hands 
missal “of the temple servants and administer the temple endow- 
ments and property; in short, they controlled the interests of the 
temple. There were many servants in the temple of whom promi- 
nent mention must be made of the general manager of the temple 


114. The English Factories in India, 1618-21, Intro.,-p. xliv. 
115. For the secular functions of the temple see Chapter on Local Gov- 
ernment, sec, on temple. 
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(kéyilkélvi) and the temple accountant (koyilkanakku or ólai 
elttu) ;116 there were also the general watchman (mey küval or tiru- 
méni kaval) 17 superintendent of the stores (araikdval), treasurer 
(pon bandaram), servants in charge of lighting (tiruvilakku- 
kudi) 118 the temple priest, the piper and the drummer and a host 
of other servants who had different duties in it. The Gods in the 
temple were considered to have the tastes of the men who wor- 
shipped them, and hence a large number of dancing girls were 
attached to the temples, and their duty was to dance and sing 
before the Gods, not only at the time when offerings were-made 
to them but also in the mornings and evenings. The Gods 
were said to have been very much delighted at their dances and 
hence dancing girls were called the dévaradiyaér (servants of 
God). 'The servants of the temple were remunerated either 
by grants of lands on terms of beneficial service to be rendered 
to the temples, or they were allowed a particular share of the 
income of the temples. Sometimes private individuals ma 
tained these temple servants by making grants of land for their 
" maintenance or endowing a specified money income. 


The temples encouraged education to a large extent, for 
teachers were employed by them for the recitation of the Vedas, 
Puranas or some sectarian literature in shrines. According to a 
group of documents at Tirupati provision was made in A.D. 1433 
for the chanting of Veda in the temple by twenty-four Brahmans 
for which a part of the revenue from the village of Sittakkuttai 
was set apart.!^ A record of A.D. 1534-35 registers the gift of 
land and a house to each of the two Vaisnava Brahmans 
who recited the Puranas known as Bhakti Safjwini in the local 
temple at Narasingapuram.!? According to an epigraph of 
A.D. 1523 VisvéSvara Sivácárya of the Biksámatha at Devikkà- 
puram, the Kaikkéla Mudalis and other trustees of the temple at 
Devikkapuram made a gift of land and a house in the devadana 
village Sorappündi to Vadamalaiyar, one of the pandits (vidvan) 
of Arruvanpàdi.!? In $. 1477 the authorities of the temple at 
Tiruppudamarudür appointed a certain Ramanatha as the poet of 


116. 415 of 1912; T.T.D.L, II, No. 219. 
117. 299 of 1912. 

118. 374 of 1912. 

118a. T.T.D.I., I, Nos. 199-202. 
119. 240 of 1910. 

120. 365 of 1912. 
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the temple conferring on him the title Marudavanakkavirüyan 
and granted him certain lands and a house tax-free. He had 
evidently to attend on the two days of the (Ké) ttai festival and to 
compose some poems for the occasion.!??! From the next year he 
was daily granted food from the temple, and three years later 
he was granted a mà of land. 123 


The temples were the places where grants were made by the 
kings. Mallikàrjuna Maharaya made his grants while he was at 
headquarters in the danamantapa in the Virupaksa temple at the 
capital. The Vijayanagar sovereigns made grants when they 
visited many of the holy places in the empire. Sometimes they 
had themselves crowned in the temples. Acyüta Raya for instance 
had himself crowned along with his wife Varadimba in the temple 
at Tirupati. 


The inscriptions give a list of the centres of pilgrimage in the 
Wijayanagar, days. To mention only a few of them, they were 
Ahóbalam, Srikakulam, Kālahasti, Tirupati, KĶāñcī, Tiruvaņņā- 
malai, Cidambaram, Kumbaköņam, Srirafgam, Jambukēśvaram 
and Anantaśayanam ; and there were many others of lesser impor- 
tance. Pilgrimages were made by the people generally on foot, 
though the use of palanquins and hired horses was not 
uncommon.!#5 The roads were provided with shady trees, for the 
convenience of travellers. 


The mathas of South India, like the monasteries of mediaeval 
Europe, were very important religious institutions that received 
the care of the state, and were maintained by the wealth they 
possessed. They were each presided over by a sanyàsin who 
was invariably a cultured ecclesiastic whose duty was not 
only the management and administration of the matha but also 
the encouragernent of learning. There were generally many 
disciples in these mathas who, if they were in Brahmanical insti- 
tutions, studied the Vedas and the other allied Sanskrit litera- 
ture, and if they weré in non-Brahmanical institutions, studied the 
vernacular literature. Thus these mathas were primarily educa- 
tional institutions. 


121. 421 of 1916. 

122. 413 of 1916. 

123. 412 of 1916. 

124. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, p. 158. 
125. Amukta., canto II, v. 95. 
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We meet with many such mathas in the Vijayanagar days. 
The first among such was the Srngéri matha in the modern Mysore 
State. Originally founded by Sri Sankara, the great Advaita 
teacher and philosopher, it appears to have continued to be presid- 
ed over by a regular line of pontiffs. From the epigraphs we may 
say that the following pontiffs lived in the Vijayanagar period :— 


Vidyà Tirtha. 

Bharati Tirtha. 

Vidyaranya Sripada 

Narasimha Bharati 

Ramacandra Bharati 

Sankara Bharati These may be different names 
Candrasékhara Bharati of the same person. 
Purusottama Bharati 

Ramacandra Bharati 

Narasimha Bharati 

Immadi Narasimha Bharati 

Abhinava Narasimha Bharati 

Saccidananda Bharati 


Each of them took the titles Paramahamsa Parivrájakücüryavarya 
(chief ücarya of the paramaharnsa sanyasis), Pada vakya Pramüna- 
pürüvürapürima (who has seen to the farthest point of grammar, 
philosophy and logic), devoted to Yama, Niyama, and others, the 
eight branches of Yoga, establisher of the pure Vaidiküdvaita 
Siddhanta, etc. They were, as they are even now, taken in palan- 
quins carried crossways blocking the entire road and preventing 
anything else passing.75 The Srigéri matha had very intimate 
connections with the royal house of Vijayanagar. Its heads Vidya 
Tirtha and Vidyaranya played a prominent part in the foundation 
and expansion of the Vijayanagar empire. The Vijayanagar 


sovereigns made many pious gifts to the Srhgéri matha for its 
maintenance and supporti?! 


Another matha was originally located at Kāñcī and was known 
as the Kamakoti pitha, in honour of the Goddess at KAfici. This 
also appears to have been ruled by a regular succession of ponti- 
fical heads. Inseriptional records show that this matha was at 
Kāñcī at least in the thirteenth century, for a record of Vijaya- 
gandagopala, the Telugu Coda king, registers a grant to the matha 
at the place in A.D. 1293.33 From the very beginning of its 


126. See Mys. Gaz., New Edn., Vol. V, pp. 1174-1181. 
127. E.C., VI, Sr. 1; Sr. 29, 11, 13, etc. 
128. C. P. Inscriptions belon 


ging to the Sankaricaérya Matha at Kwmba- 
kénam, pp. 7-14, 
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foundation the matha appears to have been presided over by a 
regular succession of pontiffs. Among them mention may be 
made of Vyàsácala, Candracüda, SadaSivéndra, Parama$éivendra, 
the guru of Sadāśiva Brahman of Nerür, and Atmabodhéndra at 
whose instance Sadasiva Brahman composed the Gururatnamalé, 
and Nama Bodhéndra.?? According to a list of the dcéryas of 
this matha published by T. S. Narayana Sàstri, the 55th dcarya 
in the apostolic line was one Candracüdendra, who presided over 
it between 1506 and 1512, and the next was one Sadasivendra who 
presided over it between 1512 and 1538. According to two copper 
plates of 1507(?) Vira Narasunha made two grants of villages to 
one Mahadéva Sarasvati, the then presiding pontiff of the Kafici 
Kamakoti pitha.30 In A.D. 1522 Krsnadéva Raya made a grant of 
two villages to Candracüda Sarasvati, the disciple of Mahadéva 
Sarasvati!.?! He is called Sivacetas (having his mind devoted to 
Siva), Yatirája (prince among ascetics) and Dhimat (philosopher). 
He is also said to have been a great expounder of the doctrine of 
"mágà. In the light of the date of this inscription and of the two others 
of Vira Narasimha and the names of the pontiffs, we have to doubt 
the value of the chronology of Narayana Sastri’s list.132 


Candracida Sarasvati or  Candrasekhara Sarasvati was 
succeeded in apostolic line by Sadāśiva Sarasvati. He is said to 
have been the disciple of Candrasékhara Sarasvati, apparently 
another name of Candracüda, who was a Paramahamsa 


129. Tan. Dt. Gaz., Vol. II, p. 231. 

130. C. P. Ins. belonging to the Saüukarücarya Matha at Kumbakonam, 
pp. 15-47. 

131. E.L, XIII, pp. 122-132. 

132. According to the Guruparamparüstava, Parndnanda, the guru's guru 
of Candrasékhara, went on a pilgrimage to Nepal Bühler men- 
tions an epigraph which refers to the fact that a svami of South 
India named  Sómaáékharünanda went to Nepal m A. D. 1503. 
As inscriptional evidence from Nepal corroborates the tradition contained 
in the Guruparamparü of the Saükarácáryamatha, there can be no denying 
the fact that a svàmi of the matha went to Nepal. S. V. Venkatesvara 
observes that "the svāmi referred to must be either the donee of our grant 
(Chandrasékhara) or his guru's guru, Parnananda alas Chandracüda " But 
since Bühler gives the date of the svami’s visit to Nepal and since the donee 
of the above grant (Chandrasékhara) could have been living at that time as 
the prospective successor to the pontifical ihrone, we can say that it was 
he that went to Nepal, for the names Sómasékhara and Candrasékhara are 
synonymous. In the face of such clear evidence we need not suppose that 
Pürnànanda might have gone to Nepal (See EJ, XIN, pp. 125 f.). 
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and Parivrüjakücürya. This succession is corroborated by the list 
of Narayana Sàstri also. Sadasiva was the recipient of a grant of 
the village of Udayambakkam in the Chingleput district by 
Krsnadéva Raya in A.D. 1528. Thus he appears to have suc- 
ceeded Candrasékhara Sarasvati between A.D. 1522 and 1528; 
but we are not able to know the exact date. He compiled the 
Punyaéslokamaüjar? containing the succession list of the pontiffs 
of the Kamakéti pitha.!33 


But some time later this matha seems to have been shifted to 
Gajaranya-ksetram or JambukéSvaram near Trichinopoly. In 
A.D. 1608 Vijaya Ranga Cokkanatha Nàyaka of Madura made a 
grant of land for maintaining worship and for feeding Brahmans 
in the Sankaracarya matha at the place. The copper-plate in- 
scription states that this matha was located in the street called 
Ponvasi kondàn at the village and had been in the possession of 
the pontiff from early times. But the building which is pointed 
' out as the original one where the matha was located does not 

appear to be correct according to the government epigraphist.!35 
This apart we do not know why and when the matha was esta- 
blished there. It might only have been a branch of the Kamakéti 
pitha. But subsequently in A.D. 1739 the matha was transferred 
to Tanjore at the request of Pratapa Simha, the Mahratta king 
of Tanjore, on account of the fact that Conjeevaram was attacked 


frequently by the Muhammadans. Thence it was shifted to Kumba- 
konam and located at its present place.136 


The Vyàsaràya matha was an important institution that 
received great patronage from the Vijayanagar kings. Vyasaraya, 
the head of the matha, was the recipient of many gifts from 
Krsnadéva Raya. He was succeeded by Vijayindra’ Tirtha, 
another great scholar. He was a contemporary of the equally 
famous Appayya Diksita, the great exponent of Advaita philo- 
sophy. Another head of this matha who flourished a little later 


was Raghavéndra Tirtha who was a great Vedic scholar 
and commentator. 


The Golaki matha was an important religious institution in 
the Vijayanagar days, and it had its branches in the Cuddapah, 


133. Fan. Dt. Gaz., Vol. T, p. 231. 


134. M.E.R. Cp. 4 of 1914-15; Rep. 1915, para 54; also Rep. for 1909, 
para 104. 
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136. See Tan. Dt. Gaz., Vol. Il, pp. 231-32. 
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Kurnool, Guntur and North Arcot districts. Some of them were 
at Puspagiri, Tirupurantakam, Tirupparankunram, eic? Its 
spiritual influence is said to have extended over three lacs of vil- 
lages. The inscriptions at Dévikkapuram mention I$àna Sivacarya’ 
of the Gólaki matha, and he appears to have been its head from 
& 1442 to $. 1455. But we do not know the exact date of his 
death. He was a prominent treasurer and trustee of the temple at 
the place.38 A contemporary of his was one Visvésvara Siva who 
was also very intimately connected with the Dévikkapuram tem- 
ple.39 “Dévikkapuram is even at the present day the headquarters 
of a line of Saiva dcaryas whose head is now known as Santanasiva~- 
c&árya. These are the preceptors of certain sects of the Béricetfi 
Saiva merchants. They appear to be connected with the Jfana- 
Sivacdryas of Mullamdram (North Arcot district) who are the 
preceptors of the Tamil speaking Vaniyars (oil-mongers). The pre- 
decessors of these Jñānaśivācāryas are said to have been related 
to the famous Dindima family of Sanskrit poets of the Vijayanagar 
court."140 
We have evidence of the existence of a few non-Brahman 
mathas during the Vijayanagar period. One of them was the 
Dharmapuram matha. It appears to have been founded in the 
sixteenth century. Purnalingam Pillai thinks that the founder of 
the matha was one Kumara Kuruparar, a contemporary of Tiru- 
mala Nayaka of Madura; 1# but the author of the Tanjore District 
Gazetteer is inclined to think that it was one Jñānaprakāśa Pan- 
daram of Tiruvárür, who was appointed the manager of a few tem- 
ples.4 The heads of this matha were great expounders of the 
Siddhànta $astras. Among the pontiffs of this matha mention may 
be made of Velli Ambala Tambiran, Sambanda Saranalaya svàmi 
and Vaidyanatha Navalar.!4$ 
One of the Saiva mathas that gave great encouragement to 
Tamil learning was the Tiruvavadaturai matha. It devoted itself 


137. 323 of 1905; 272 of 1905; V. R. I. M. P., Mr. 403. 

138, 352, 368, 373 and 400 of 1912; Rep., 1913, para 55. 

139. 354, 365, 389 and 390 of 1912 of dates ranging between S$. 1429 and 
1446 

140. M.E.R, 1924, para 50; see for other references 33-38 of 1917; 209 
and 211 of 1924, etc. See also Hultzsch's Rep. on Sans Mss. No. H, Intro., 
p. xviii. 

141. Hist. of Tamil Literature, T p. 297. 
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to Tamil philosophy and religion and trained many disciples. The 
first head of this matha seems to have been one Namaśśivāya Dééi- 
kar who lived about the close of the sixteenth century. He was 
succeeded by a regular succession on Tambiràns among whom men- 
tion may be made of Daksinamurti, Ambalavana Dé$ikar and 
isana Déésikar alias Svaminatha Désikar.144 


SEecTIion VIII 


Festivals 


An important phase of the religious life of a people is the 
celebration of festivals in different parts of the year. Often these 
festivals which were religious in significance gained pageantry and 
show more for spectacular effect than for anything else. 


One of such festivals that were celebrated in the Vijayanagar 
days was the Mahanatamt. Originally a festival for the propitia- 
tion of the Goddess Durga, it gained great political significance in 
the Vijayanagar days.4a The occasion was taken advantage of 
by the emperor to hold his court in public in the open space within 


144. Purnalingam Pillai, op. cit. 

144a. The origin of the festival is shrouded in mystery. It has two 
aspects, one being the worship of Durga and the other the worship of the 
arms. The first aspect shows that its celebration is in honour of Parvati 
who fought for nine days against the buffalo demon Bhandasyra, and came 
out victorious by killing him on the tenth day, the day of victory, (the Vija- 
yadaSami day). In the course of the fight she killed two other demons, 
Canda and Munda who were the lieutenants of Bhandàsura, on account of 
which she came to be called Càmundé$vari. The second aspect of the 
festival indicates that it is m some way connected with the worship of 
Indra, the most important of the Gods of the Vedic pantheon, for plenty 
and prosperity Such features of the festival as the- worship offered to the 
State Horse, State Elephant, and others appear to represent the worship 
offered to the respective appurtenances of Indra himself. Or it may be 
connected with Durgà herself, as Lalità engaged in fighting the demons While 
these are the possible origins of this great national festival of the Hindus, one 
or two other explanations are offered in connection with the same. One is that 
it commemorates the victory of Sri Rama over Ravana. Nuniz who witnessed 
the Mahánavami festival at Vijay ar says that he had heard people say 
about the festival that it was RA a "in honour of the nine months in 
which Our Lady bore her son m the womb.” (Sewell, op. cit., p. 376). 

"The Hindu kings consider it their duty to have the festival duly per- 
formed, for accordmg to the Hindu concept the king represents the people 
before God and hence as the protector of the religion of the State he has 
to guide the religious life of the people. He offers worship to the Goddess 
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the palace enclosures and it was witnessed by the people. On 
each day of the festival that was held for nine days, the idol which 
was placed in a prominent place in the plain was worshipped by 
the king, and during the nights many buffaloes and sheep were 
killed and sacrificed to the deity. But about the exact number 
sacrificed our authorities differ. Paes says that on the first day 
were sacrificed twenty-four buffaloes and one hundred and fifty 
sheep. But according to Nuniz on the first day were killed nine male 
buffaloes, nine sheep and nine goats and on each of the following 
days the number of the previous day was doubled. Paes, however 
says that fifty buffaloes and four thousand five hundred sheep were 
slaughtered on the last day. But the more attractive side of the 
festival lay in the display of many arts and feats on all the days 
of the festival. On each of the days the ‘lords’ of the empire 
made their salaam to the king. The women danced before the 
sovereign ; and wrestling matches were held. During nights torches 
were lit and placed in the arena in such a way that the whole was 
as bright as day. Then there were introduced very graceful plays 
and contrivances. There were others “with battles of people on 
horseback.” Others came with casting nets, fishing and capturing | 
men that were in the arena. They threw many rockets and “ many 
different sorts of fires, also castles that burn and fling from them- 
selves many bombs (tiros) and rockets.” There was later witness- 
ed a procession of the triumphal cars which belonged to the “ cap- 
tains ” in the order of their status, followed by many horses richly 
caparisoned with trappings and cloths of very fine stuff and led by 
the state horse, all of which were arranged in five or six lines 
before the king in the arena, and passed round by Brahmans, the 
chief of whom carried in his hand a bowl with a cocoanut, some 
rice and flowers and the rest carried each a pot of water. These 
over, a number of the younger maids of the palace covered with 
gold and pearls appeared in the arena each with a small gold vessel 
and a lamp of oil burning in it and followed by many women with 
canes in their hands “tipped with gold” and with torches burning. 
The grand festival ended with a review of the military by the king 
which gave occasion for the ordinary people to witness a very 
grand spectacle. The military appeared in the best of its robes 
outside the city and the king conducted the review amidst scenes of 


both on behalf of himself and of his subjects. and invokes her blessings. 
The victory of the Goddess is deemed to be the victory of good over evil, 
of man over his lower self, of knowledge ovér ignorance, and spirit over 
matter. i 
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great joy and exuberance among the assembled people. Paes who 
was an eye-witness to one of such reviews ends his description with 
the words: “ Truly I was so carried out with myself that it seemed 
as if what I saw was a vision and that I was in a.dream."145 


Nicolo dei Conti describes a festival lasting for nine days and 
gives some curious details. He says: “On the third, which lasts 
nine days, they set up in all the highways large beams, like the 
masts of small ships, to the upper part of which are attached pieces 
of very beautiful cloth of various kinds, interwoven with gold. 


145. Sewell, op. cit, p. 279. See for a description of the festival by the 
following : 

Paes, Sewell, op. cit., pp. 262-279; Nuniz, :bwd., pp. 376-78. 

Elliot thinks that the details contained in the account of Abdur Razàk 

about a three days’ festival at Vijayanagar (Elliot, op. cıt., IV pp. 117-19), also 
answers to the celebration of the Mahünavam. But about the duration of 
the festival Abdul Razak makes an intriguing statement. He says.“For three 
continuous days, from the time the world-enlightened Sun began to glow like a 
peacock in the heavens, until that when the crow of evening’s obscurity dis- 
played its wmgs and feather this royal fete continued with the most gorgeous 
display ...... During the three days the King sat on the throne upon his 
cushion” (Op ct, pp. 119 and 120). Suryanarayana Rao suggested that 
this description may refer to the last three days of the Mahünavami festival, 
being successively the Durgüstami Mahünavami and Vijayadasam days 
of the festival, though in the same breath he felt such an explanation might 
not be possible (The Never to be Forgotten Emme, pp. 325-26 fn.). It 
must be noted that for two reasons Abdur Razak’s description of the three 
days’ festival cannot have any reference to the Mahénavamz. For one thing 
a traveller who is generally sober ın his account cannot be expected to go 
wrong in his mention of the number of days for which the festival was 
celebrated For another thing the date on which the three days' festival 
commenced at Vijayanagar according to the Persian ambassador has nothing 
to do with the date of commencement of the Mahanavamz festival. According 
to Abdur Razak the festival commenced on the full moon day of the month 
of Rajab (November-December). (See Elliot, op. ct., IV, p. 117). But the 
Mahdnavami festival commences on the day next to the new moon day in the 
month of Kann, when Aévija Suddha commences (September-October) . 
From this conflicting nature of the evidence it is certain that the three days’ 
festival mentioned by Abdur Razak was different from the Mahünavami. 


In all probability ıt was more in the nature of a Social gathering to which 
the chiefs and nobles of the realm were invited. 


The occasion must have 
offered an opportunity to the emperors of Vijayanagar to come into close 
contact with the feudatories. (See Suryanarayana Rao, op. cit, p 326). 
This Assembly was perhaps the 


s s same as the Larger Assembly of the Vijaya- 
nagar kings of which mention has been made earlier, (See ante, pp. 26-27). 
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On the summit of each of these beams is each day placed a man 
of pious aspect, dedicated to religion, capable of enduring all things 
with equanimity, who is to pray for the favour of God. These men 
are assailed by the people, who pelt them with oranges, lemons and 
other odoriferous fruits all of which they bear most patiently."146 


Another festival which Conti noted was what he thought to be 
the New Year Day, which according to Domingo Paes fell on Octo- 


ber 12 in the year in which he visited Vijayanagar. This was the 
Dipüvali, commemorating the death of Narakasura at the hands of 
Visnu. Conti says that on that occasion males and females of all 
ages, having bathed in the rivers or the sea, elothed themselves in 
new garments, and spent three entire days in singing, dancing, 
and feasting.4 Paes too describes it as an occasion when every 
one put on new and handsome clothes and made great feasting, and 
all captains gave their men handsome clothes, * each one having his 
own colour and device." It was a new moon day, and Paes speak- 
ing about how the year was computed says : * They begin the year 
in this month with the new moon and they count the months al- 
ways from moon to moon."148 


. 146. Major, India, p. 28. If it were a nine days festival it refers probably 
to the Mahünavama festival, but the facts referred to by him are curious. 
Evidently the description answers to the festival even now celebrated in cer- 
tain parts of South India and is known in Tamil as valukkamaram tuvattal. 
A bamboo pole is planted in a place where four streets meet, oil is smeared 
over it and on the top of it is tied a small cloth containing some coins, 
which a man is entitled to take if he scales up the pole while men pour 
water on him. It also answers to the Urtad« festival celebrated on the night 
of the Sri Krsna Jayant: day. But this festival is celebrated on only one day. 

147. Ibid. 

148. Sewell, op. ct, pp. 281-82; see also pp. 93 and 140-47. There is 
some confusion about the exact date when the New Year Day was celebrated 
at Vijayanagar. There can be no doubt about the fact that the New Year 
commenced as usual only in March-April on the new moon day. Sewell is 
evidently wrong when he argues that it was celebrated at Vijayanagar on 
the first of Karttika. But the specific mention of Paes that the Vijayanagar 
kings computed the New Year from October evidently refers to the fact that 
the official New Year of the government commenced only then, from the 
day of the Dipávah. The descriptions of Nicolo dei Conti and Paes largely 
answer to this festival of the Hindus when they wear new clothes. It 
may also be noted that to the Marwadi businessmen the financial New Year 
commences only on this day, when they start their fresh accounts. 
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The Kürttigai festival was celebrated in honour of the death 
of Bali at the hands of Visnu in the person of Vàmana. Conti who 
saw the festival describes it as follows: “ They fix up within their 
temple, and on the outside of their roofs, an innumerable number 
of lamps of oil of susimanni which are kept day and night."149 


The festivals in the temple were generally concluded by a car 
festival. Many of the foreign travellers have given descriptions of 
it. But two of them, Nicolo dei Conti and Linschoten, give certain 
interesting details about it, which, however, look incredible. 'The 
former describes the car festival he saw as follows: “In Bizen- 
galia also, at a certam time of the year, their idol is carried through 
the city, placed between two chariots, in which are young women 
richly adorned, who sing hymns to the god, and accompanied by a 
great concourse of people. Many, carried away by the fervour of 
their faith, cast themselves on the ground before the wheels, in 
order that they may be crushed to death, a mode of death which 
they say is very acceptable to their God. Others, making an 
incision in their side, and inserting a rope thus through their body, 
hang themselves to the chariot by way of ornament and thus sus- 
pended and half dead accompany their idol. 'This kind of sacrifice 
they consider the best and most acceptable of all.”159 The latter 
says that while the car was being dragged there were a few who 
made certain sacrifices to the God. He observes: “ There are some 
of them, that out of the great Zeale and pure devotion doe cut peeces 
of flesh out of therr bodies and throw them down before the pagode: 
others lay themselves under the wheeles of the Cart, and let the 
Cart runne over them, whereby they are all crushed to peeces and 
pressed to death, and they that thus die, are accounted for holy and 
devout martyrs and from that time forwards are kept and preserv- 
ed for great and holy reliques, besides a thousand other such like 
beastly superstitions."51 But though the accounts of both are too 


vivid to be dismissed as untrustworthy, yet it is difficult to believe 
them.152 


149. Major, India, p. 28; Sewell, op. cit, p. 86; both Sewell and Saletore 
identify this description with the Dipavali festival. It may be noted in this 
connection that in the Tamil country lamps are not Ht on a large scale on the 
Dipávali day. But it is done so only on the day of the Karttgoi festival. 
(See Saletore, Pol and Soc. Life, II, p. 387). 

150 Major, India, p. 28; Sewell, op. cit., pp. 84-85. 

191. Purchas, His Pilgrims, X, p. 274. 

152. For the descriptions of the festivals 


by other foreign travellers, see 
the following: —Paes: Sewell, op. cit, p. 


255; Pimenta: Purchas, His Pilgrims, 
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Sometimes car festivals were conducted for a number of 
days together. According to a record of A.D. 1562 a grant was 
made for conducting a car festival for fifteen days.=3 In 1495 
another grant was made for the celebration of the car festival for 


nine days.!5* 


The floating festival was another which concluded a long one. 
A record of A.D. 1606 mentions it.155 


The spring festival celebrated in honour of Kama was 
also conducted annually. A number of inscriptions refer to such a 
festival. Krsnadéva Raya is described in one such as one “ who 
every year performed a sacrifice to (Kama) the lord of the golden 


festival. of spring."156 


The Holi.concluded this festival in the temples of Kama or 
Cupid. Nicolo dei Conti who witnessed one such describes it as 
follows: During the festival "they sprinkle all passers by, even 
the king and queen themselves, with saffron water, placed for that 
purpose on the wayside. This is received by all with much 
laughter.”157 Pietro della Valle who saw it at Surat observes: 
*March the fifteenth was the first day of the feast of the Indian 
Gentiles which they celebrate very solemnly at the entrance of 
the Spring with dancing through the street, and casting orange 
water and red colours in jest one upon the other, with other festi- 
vities of songs and mummeries."158 


X, p. 207; Veiga: Ibid., pp. 220-22; Pietro dello Valle: Travels, II, pp. 259- 
60. 

Saletore thinks that the car festival held in the terhple at the close of a 
festival was the same as the Rathasaptami. But the one is different from the 
other. The Rathasaptami is simply the day on which the sun is believed 
to turn north after the Daksindyanam. And the car festival in the temples 
has nothing to do with it. 

153. E.C., XI, Dg. 30. 

154. E.C., X, Kl. 34. 

155. M A.R., 1912-13, para 44. 

156. E.I, I, p. 370 and fn. 64; see also 371 of 1921 and Nel. Ins., III, 
p. 1366. 

157. Major, India, pp. 28-29. 

158. Travels, I, pp. 122-23. Nicolo dei Conti’s statement that it was 
saffron water may not be quite correct. Water is boiled with saffron and 
then some slaked lime is added to it which gives it red colour. Sometimes 
rosewater and sweet scented oils are added to it, and sprinkled on passers by 
without distinction. It is interesting to note that the practice obtains even 
to-day, though only to a limited extent, among the Marwadis. 
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The occasion was taken advantage of for holding courts, 
Krsnadéva Raya used to hear the poets assembled at 
the court for the spring festival.59 The Jümbavatikalyánam, a 
drama written by the emperor-poet, was enacted before the people 
assembled to witness the Caitra (spring) festival of Sri Virtipaksa.160 


From the inscriptions of the period we learn that there were 
a number of other minor festivals that were conducted during the 
different seasons of the year. They were for example the festivals 
on the first day of the month, the eleventh of the moon, the full 
moon, the new moon, Paficaparvams,1¢1 Sivar&tri/9? Makarasan- 
kranti, 163 dagami,!64 &kadasi, davàdasil95 and so on. 


SECTION IX 


Village Gods and Deities 


An account of the religious conditions of the period will not 
be complete without a mention of the village Gods and their festi- 
vals. The village deities were considered to be the guardian 
deities that protected the people of the respective villages from 
‘evil spirits, and were propitiated by the residents. As Whitehead: re- 
marks, "the sole object of the worship of these village deities is 
to propitiate them and avert their wrath. There is no idea of 
praise and thanksgiving, no expression of gratitude or love, no 
desire for any spiritual or moral blessings. The one object is to: 
get rid of cholera, small-pox,........ The worship, therefore, in 
most of the villages takes place occasionally.'166 


An important feature of the festivals conducted in the temples 
of these village deities is the bloody sacrifices offered to them. 
Buffaloes and sheep were killed before them during nights, and 
offered to them. Paes says that in the city of Vijayanagar no 
sheep was to be killed anywhere except before the temple of one 


199. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, p. 138. 
160. Ibid, p. 142; see also ibid, p. 57 
vilgsam of Srinatha. 


161. As. Res., XX, p. 30. 

162. E C., V , Bl, 4; EC. XU, Mi. 20. 
163. 280 of 1915. 

164. 181 of 1913. 

165. 373 and 374 of 1919. 


166. Village Gods of South India, p. 46; see also South Indian Gods and 
Goddesses by H. Krishna Sastri, pp. 223-24 and 226-21. 


» for a reference to it in the Hari- 
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of these guardian deities. Sometimes human sacrifice too was 
made to appease them. Paes and Nuniz say that for the 
successful termination of the construction of the reservoir at 
Nagalapura “the heads of sixty men and of certain horses and 
buffaloes” were cut off. Nuniz says that they were Krsnadéva 
Raya’s prisoners and “ deserved death."167 


The Jogis or the travelling mendicants took some part in such 
temple offerings. They possessed nothing of their own and their 
dress consisted of “bands of moorish brass on which hang girdles 
of many coins which dangle on both sides.” Referring to them 
Barbosa says: “They carry a small. horn or trumpet, on which 
they blow.’18 While describing a temple at “Darcha” (Dhar- 
war) Paes says that the Jogi was present when beasts were 
slaughtered for the propitiation of the Gods and that as soon as 
the head of the sheep or goat was cut off he blew a horn as a 
signal that the idol received that sacrifice,1664 


A feature of the worship of the village deities was what is 
known as the hook swinging. But the ceremony appears to have 
been different at different times. Nicolo dei Conti, as has been 
said earlier, says that the people made an incision in their side 
and hung themselves to the chariot by way of ornament.6 But 
Barbosa who saw the same ceremony a century later notes certain 
interesting details with regard to it. He says that hook swinging 
was performed by certain maids who had vowed to perform it if 
they were able to marry the person of their heart. When their 
desire was about to be accomplished they performed the ceremony. 
They hung themselves by two sharp iron hooks thrust into their 
loins. The hooks were attached to a water lift, and when it was 
raised they remained hanging from the lift with the blood running 
down their legs showing no sign of pain, but waving their dagger 
most joyfully all the while, and throwing limes at their respective 
husbands. In this way they were carried to the temple wherein 
was the idol to whom they had vowed such a sacrifice. They were 
later handed over to their respective husbands. The occasion was 
taken advantage of for making gifts to Brahmans and idols.17 But 


167. Sewell, op. cit., pp. 245 and 365. 
168. Barbosa, I, pp. 230-31. 
168a. Sewell, op. cit. p. 255. 
169. Major, India, p. 28. 
170. Barbosa, I, pp. 220-22. 
VA—4 
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Pietro della, Valle who was an eye-witness to the festival which 
was celebrated at Ikkeri in*1623 gives a different account of it. 
He says that on certain holy days the devout people were wont to 
hang themselves by the flesh upon hooks fastened to the top beam 
raised for the purpose and remain hanging for some time, while all 
the while blood was running down from their body. They also 
waved their sword and buckler in the air and sang verses in 
praise of their Gods"! But this festival has disappeared now. 
Buchanan who visited Mysore in 1773 A.D. says “that the ceremony 
was not performed before the great Gods, and that the southern 
Brahmans looked upon it as an abomination, fit only for the grovel- 
ling understanding of the vulgar."!7  Fire-walking which is an- 
other feature of the worship of the village deities must have been 
prevalent, but is now fast disappearing. 


Another interesting custom of certain classes of people in the 
Karnataka distriets was the amputation of the last joints of 
two fingers (little finger and the ring finger) of the wives of the 
farmers in honour of Kalabhairava. The classes of cultivators 
who observed this custom were known as ‘finger giving classes.’ 
“There was till recently, it appears, a regular establishment in the 
temple for carrying on the amputation—a goldsmith for cutting off 
the finger and others for dressing the wound, and for kneading the 
finger and holding it so that no blood might be shed at the time. 
The devotees had also to pay certain fixed proportions among the 
arcak and other servants of the temple as well as among the dya- 
gars of the village such as the Shanbog, patel, goldsmith, barber, 
etc. They had moreover to bring a fixed quantity of rice per head. 
An inscription of about the fourteenth century fixes the proportions 


in which this rice (viral ari$i) was to be provided among the 
goldsmiths and others."173 


A popular phase of the religion prevalent in the Vijayanagar 
days as it still is, was the worship of the Nagas (snakes). Virü- 
paksa himself was considered to be the Lord of the Nàgas. The 


Vijayanagar sovereigns worshipped the Nagas and consi- 


171. Travels, II, p. 259. ] 

172. Journey Through Malabar, II, p. 440. 

173. M.A.R., 1909-10, para 16; “when the amputation was prohibited by the 
government the 'finger-giving' classes raised a strong but unavailing 
protest against the prohibition. 'They have now adopted the harmless sub- 
stitute of having the fingers wound round with flowers in the temple and 
of unwinding the same with due ceremony on return to their village." 
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dered Siva as N&ganàtha, the lord of the Nagas. Their queens 
set up nügakkuls in the temples, which they attended, and 
also special female Naga  deities.!'* Childless ` women 
used to vow to instal a mügakkal (snake stone), magapra- 
tisthai, if they were blessed with children. The nágakkal was given 
life (prünapratisthus) by the recitation of certain mantras and in- 
stalled under the shade of a pipal or margosa tree, preferably 
under a pipal tree. Such Nágas and Nagis were worshipped on a 
large scale in the Vijayanagar days Similarly cows were held 
in great veneration.!76 


Tree worship was also prevalent. The pipal and the margosa 
trees were the objects of great veneration and worship. "They 
were married according to Brahmanical rites. An epigraph of A.D. 
1358 records that a particular individual performed the wpanagya- 
nam of the pipal trees planted at the four corners of the tank at 
Aruvanahalli.!? 


174. See Mad. Ar. Sur. Rep., 1914-15, p. 38. , 

175. See Longhurst, Hampi Ruins, pp. 28-31. 

176. See for a tradition about the worship of cows, Ro&khill, Notes oti 
the Relations and trade of China, Toung Pao, XVI, p. 456 and fn. 2. 

17}. E.C., Til, Ml. 22. 


CHAPTER X 


EDUCATION AND LITERATURE 
Section I 


Education 


In ancient and mediaeval India/liberal or general education was 
not considered to be necessaryffor all people. Butijeach Feste or 
community had its own educational system which was of a technical 
character.} ‘The education of the different classes of people was 
determined/ by the nature of their occupation] The state did not 
very much interfere with the educational system that obtained in 
the empire. It neither maintained schools. for _theneanle, - nor 
materially encouraged even private initiative. 


Ideas of popular and mass iver are as yet new in India. 


But each village or each small group of villages. had. a pial 
school in which the teacher, who was generally called the vātti, 
taught the three R’s to the children of school-going age. The school 
was either held in the pial of the house of the teacher or under the 
shade of some big tree. The remuneration of the teacher con- 
sisted of payments both in kind and cash. We have an interesting 
description of the working of the schools and the method of teach- 
ing followed in them, in the writings of the traveller Pietro della 
Valle. He says: "They (the boys) were four, and having taken the 
lesson from the master, in order to get the same by heart and re- 
peat likewise their former lessons and not forget them, one of them 
singing musically with a certain contmued tone (which hath the 
force of making a deep impression in the memory) recited part of 
the lesson; as for example, 'one by itself makes one, and whilst 
he was thus speaking, he writ down the same number, not with 
any kind of pen, nor on paper, but (not to spend paper in vain) 
with his finger on the ground, the pavement being for that purpose 
strewed all over with very fine sand ; after the first had writ what 
he sang, all the rest sang and writ down the same thing together. 
Then the first boy sang and writ down another part of the lesson; 
as for example, ‘two by itself makes two’ which all the rest repeat- 
ed in the same manner, and so forward in order. When the pave- 
ment was full of figures, they put them out with the hand, and if 
need be strewed it over with new sand from a little heap which 
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they ‘had before them wherewith to write further. And 
thus they did as long as the exercise continu’d, in which 
manner likewise they told me, they learnt to read and write with- 
out spoiling paper, pens or nk which certainly is a pretty way."! 
Thus the pial schools served as places where the young boys learnt 
the three R’s. According to Ibn Battuta the town of Onore con- 
tained twenty-three schools for boys and thirteen for girls.? Added 
to this general education the members of the different professions 
underwent courses of training suited to their respective professions. 


The presence the Jesuit Fathers in the Vijayanagar empire 


led “to. the foundation of certain types of schools where the verna- 
culars were taught by the Christian missionaries and the new con- 
verts to’ their faith. Thus at Madura Fr. Fernandes established 
a primary school for the Hindus where a Brahman convert to 


Christianity taught the boys to read and wa) Fr. Pimenta while 
e school and distri- 


taught, In 1567 Fr. H. Henriquez established a "Tamil school at 
Punnei Kayal for the young Goans who were sent there as cate- 
chists and himself taught the pupils in the school. His assistant 
was one Luiz, a Brahman convert. Another school was founded, 
at Candragiri for the benefit of the sons of the nobles of the court. 
The missionaries employed a Hindu teacher in that school.* 1 


Game the system of Brahmanical education was different. Emi- 
nent pandits and scholars conducted small schools of their own and 
“trained students in the study of the Vedas and allied literature. 
This education was also mainly the result of private initiative and 
‘effort. At Adayapalam and  Velür (North Arcot district), 
for instance, Appayya Diksita established schools where provision 
was made for the teaching of about five hundred students in the 
Srikantha Bhasya®) In some places, certain portions of the tem- 


1. Travels of Pietro della Valle, Il, p. 227; see also Ancient Indian Edu- 
cation by Keay, pp. 149-152; J.R.A.S., 1834, pp. 15 ff for an article on the 
School System of the Hindus. 

2. These were probably exclusively intended for Mussalmans. Ibn Battuta, 
Broadway Travellers, p. 230. Also K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Foreign Notices, 
pp. 220, 234. 

3. Du Jarric, I, p. 650, quoted in Aravidu Dynasty, I, p. 528. 

4. See ibid. pp. 528-29 and the authorities quoted therein. 

5. 395 of 1911. 
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ple buildings were set apart for conducting such classes. At Con- 
jeevaram there was a Védamatha in the temple of Visnu where 
such classes were held The teachers in these schools appear to 
have been remunerated by assignments of lands, the income from 
which they could enjoy. Thus according to an inscription at Vép- 
pur (North Arcot district) of the time of Kampaņa Udaiyar, a 
piece of land was granted to a particular individual as an adhya- 
yanavrtti? Acyuta Raya made a grant of the village of Kambam- 
palli to Peda Krsnamacarlu, son of Govinda Diksita, for the promo- 
tion of studies in the Ubhayavedainta® A record at Virificipuram, 
' (North Arcot district) dated A.D. 1535, mentions the grant of a 
number of kulis of land for the benefit of two Brahmans, Timmap- 
pan and Saivadirayar Vasantarüyaguru who taught the Rg sakha 
and Yajus sakha respectively.’ Similarly in A.D. 1579 a few villages 
were granted as bhatta urttimaényams in Podilisime (Nellore dis- 
trict) for carrying on work connected with learning.19 


In the beginning of the seventeenth century education at 
Madura was purely in private hands. That place which wis the 
seat of the ancient Sangam continued to be a centre of learning 
under the Madura Nàyaks also. Fr. de Nobili in one of his letters 
written in A.D. 1610 says that there were more than ten thousand 
students at the place who went to different professors for study. 
The same missionary, while referring to Venkata the emperor and 
the Nàyak of Madura, probably Muttu Krsnappa, says that they 
"royally endowed several colleges for the maintenance of profes- 
sors and students while they are studying; they are there supplied 
victuals, clothes, and everything they are in need of" 


These Madura teachers were engaged in giving a course of 
instruction in Vedanta. The lectures fell into four groups Argue 
mentation, Knowledge, Evidence and Faith. Speaking about the 
method how philosophical studies were pursued, Fr. de Nobili says 
that the whole course was divided into three parts the first dealing 
with evidence, the second with knowledge and the third with 


FM € onm i 


32 of 1890; S11, IV, No. 355. 
” 21 of 1890; SIJ., IV, No. 344. 

M A.R., 1924, No. 100. 

50 of 1887 ; S.1.1., I, No. 120. 

Nel. Ins., II, Podili, 34. 


Heras, Aravidu Dynasty, I, pp. 525-26, 
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authority. Each of these parts was divided into smaller divisions 
‘which the Jesuit Father noted down with great care.’ 


Encouragement was.also given for the recitation of religious 
literature in. the temples. In A.D. 1523 for example a gift of land 
to a particular individual was made, its object being the recitation 
of the Sanskrit Vedas, Dravida Vedas (Prabandhams) and the ex- 
position of the Vedānta.!3 Eleven years later Acyutayyadéva 
Maharaya made a gift of land and a house for the merit ‘of Periya 
svami Narasànüyaka to each of the two Vaisnava Brahmans who 
recited the Purünam known as the Bhakti Safijivini in the temple 
at Narasingapuram (Chingleput district) .14 

Apart from such private initiative, public institutions like the 
matha and the temple devoted themselves to the popularisation of 
educatign. We have seen in an earlier section how there are nu- 
merous instances to show that the mathas were so many educational 
institutions in India.!6 But the temples appear to have encouraged 
the'study of ancient literature only indirectly by making provision 
for the recitation of the Vedas and prabandhams in the temple. 
Thus in A D. 1449-50 the village of Manattan alias Sirutampuram 
was given away to a servant of the temple of Pon Amaravati 

(Pudukkottai State) for the service of singing the hymns of Sada- 
gopan.!? 

The state, however, made endowments for the study of certain 
subjects and honoured. great scholars. and literary celebrities. 
Technical sciences like astrology, astronomy and medicine also 
received great, .patronage from tbe. Vijayanagár court, In 
A.D. 1556-57 the great scholar ànd astrologer Sarvabhatta was 
granted a village with all its income.? In 1515 the village of 
Nagulavaram and a field measuring 2,250 kuntas were granted to a 
Brahman astronomer who was versed in (the science of) the 
movements of stars, àn expert in the science of the Yantras (mys- 
tic tantric diagrams for worship) and an astronomer versed in the 
science of Yümala (Rudrayémala, a certain treatise on mantra) .19 
According to a copper-plate a village was granted to, Sampat 








12. See ibid, pp. 525-28. 

13, 627 of 1904. 

14. 240 of 1910. 

15. See infra pp. 332-3. 
Ibid. 


17. 20 of 1909. 
18. Cp. 5 of 1917-18. 
19. Nel. Ins., i, Cp. 16. 
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Kumara who had with him excellent and learned Brahmans of 
various gotras and relatives, who was the foremost among the 
physicians and who was the renowned son of the great Govinda 
Pandita, who was a great scholar in Ayurveda and the Vedangas.?? 
A Brahman doctor was the recipient of a gift of land 
perhaps in recognition of his abilities in his profession. Similar- 
ly scholars who had acquired a vast amount of general learning 
were greatly honoured. Thus a scholar (unnamed) who wrote a 
work called Bhésya Bhüsà was honoured by a grant of land.” 
Mallikarjuna Raya honoured one Aditya Raya, a Brahman learned 
in the Vedas, Sastras, Puranas and the six systems of philosophy 
with the grant of a village named Devar&yapura, in recognition of 
his scholarship. It is said the scholar was examined by the king in 
all branches of learning in a learned assembly, and was honoured in 
open court?3 Tirumaladéva Mahàr&ya made a grant of one vrtti 
of land in a village for the study of the Rg Veda and another for 
that of Yajur Veda2* According to a copper-plate grant, Venkata- 
pati Raya made a gift of land in A.D. 1612-13 to the scholar Rama- 
krsna Jósya who belonged to the Harita Gotra and Apastamba 
sutra, and was well versed in the Vedas, Vedangas, Tarka (logic), 
Smrti, and Süryasiddhànta?5 Similarly, at the request of Naga 
Nayaka, son of Malia Nayaka, Immadi Narasimha made a grant of 
Cakenahalli to forty persons well versed in Mimamsa, Nyàya, the 
three Vedas, the Puranas, the Smrtis, the tantras and the mantras 
and who were strict observers of the religious customs and cere- 
monies.” In the Vijayanagar days there lived many such scholars 
who received great patronage at the hands of the ruling sovereigns. 
To mention only a few of them: they were Madhava, Vidyàranya, 
Vēdānta Désika, Dindima Kavi, Tatacarya, Vyásaràya Tirtha, and 
Appayya Diksita. 


The condition of literacy among the people in the Vijayanagar 
days can be gleaned through the style, orthography and script used 
in the inscriptions of the period. Royal grants were composed in 
"the language of the territory in which the inscription -was to be 


20. EI, VOI, pp. 307-17; V. R. I.M.P., N.A. 625; Cat. of Cop. Plates 
in the Mad. Mus., No. 9, pp. 45-46. 

21. Cp. 2 of 1913-14. 

22. Ibid. 

23. E.C. VI, pg. 69. 

24. El, XVI, p. 245 and p. 257, 1. 73; Cp. 1 of 1912-13. 

25. Cp. 7 of 1922-23. 

26. M.A.R., 1924, No. 111. 
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engraved. Though a few epigraphs were in Sanskrit or in Telugu 
even in the Tamil districts the portions of the inscriptions wherein 
were described the boundaries of lands and similar other details of 
general local interest and importance were generally in Tamil. _$o 
far as the Tamil epigraphs are concerned a perceptible déteriora- 
tion is seen both in the matter of style and in orthography. This 
was evidently due to the fact that the composition and engraving of 
the inscriptions were in the hands of men of mediocre abilities. 


"The composers of the inscriptions were the later representa- 
tives of the Sütas, and Máaghadas of ancient Sanskrit literature. 
Their office seems to have been hereditary in certain families. They 
were not only composers of grants but also the reciters of laudatory 
verses on important ceremonial occasions, on the achievements 
of the kings and the proclamation of their titles. They were also 
to relate the valorous deeds of the kings and their ancestors, which 
picture was generally exaggerated and coloured. Bhatta Baciappa 
for instance was so good at his office that he has been called in an 
inscription “...... a head jewel of the Badav&rukula, a master of 
the Gautama Gotra...... a garland of love to royal bhats...... 
fearless champion of eulogisers, illustrious Baciyappa of the 


Bhatas."?7 


Next mention may be made of the $ásanacüryas who were the 
engravers of royal edicts. Imperial grants or orders were general- 
ly engraved on stone or copper plates by these engravers. They 
generally belonged to the carpenter class but a few stray inscrip- 
tions indicate that Brahmans were also employed in the work.” 
Men of position and eminence were also employed as engravers. 
This is indicated by the fact that in A.D. 1475 one Timmarasa, the 
son of Athavani (revenue) Dévarasa, was an engraver? In another 
case in A.D. 1431 one Pratápa Raya, the son of Mangappa Danna- 
yaka, was an engraver. These instances indicate that the en- 
gravers must have been well paid. 


Writing was s generally done on palm.leaves. Describing this 
practice Abdur Razak remarks: “These people have two kinds of 
writing, one upon the leaf of the Hindi nut (cocoanut) (à mistake 
for tädi palm) which is two yards long, and two digits broad 


21. E.C. II, Ml. 42, text, see also ibid., 47, for a few other titles of his. 
28. E.C., VI, Sk. 281. 
29. E.C., X, Bp. 20. 
30. E.C., IX, Bn. 127. 
VA 
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on which they scratch with an iron style. These characters possess 
no colour and endure but for a little while. In the second kind 
they blacken a white surface, on which they write with a soft 
stone cut into the shape of a pen, so that the characters are white 
on a black surface and are durable. This kind of writing is highly 
esteemed.”3! Barbosa described the same practice which he saw 
at the time of his visit to Calicut.32 


Mention may be made here of the casting of the Tamilian 
characters and the introduction of printing in the Tamil country. 
The first book containing a summary of the Christian doctrine was 
printed in 1577 by the letters having been cast by the Jesuit Jay 
Brother Giovanni (Joa) Gonslaves. Fr. De Souza while describing 
how these early printings were received by the people says: “Those 
countries were marvelling at the new invention, and pagans as 


well as Christians tried to obtain these printed books and prized 
them highly.”33 


Section II 


Literature: Sanskrit 
Mun 


The prosperity and greatness of a particular empire or age 
can be well gauged by the number and character of the literary 
productions of the period? Considered from this point of view, there 
are certain marked periods in the history of India which are charac- 
terised by an outburst of intense literary activity and the produc- 
ton of works of great hterary value. Among them prominent 
mention may be made of the Gupta period in North Indian History 
and the Cola and Vijayanagar periods in South Indian History. 
The causes that contributed to such great literary activity were 
many, and perhaps the most important among them was a renais- 
sance in the field of religion. As ^ in the Christian world, so in 
India, ‘literary activity has gone hand in hand with religious revival 
in the country; and the result is the production of voluminous 
literature of a religious, philosophical and sectarian character. 'The 
Vijayanagar period saw the production of such works; besides 
these there were also produced works of a historical or semi-his- 





31, Elliot, Hist. of Ind., IV, pp. 107-08. 
32. Barbosa, Il, p. 18. 


33. See Heras, Aravidu Dynasty, I, pp. 530-31. 
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torical character not to speak of Prabandhams, Kavyams and other 
types of literary compositions.“ 


marked characteristic of the literary activity in the Vijaya- 
nagar period was the fact that the literary celebrities who flourish- 
ed then were greatly patronised by the ruling sovereigns, though 
there were differences in the religious faith between the sovereigns 
and the scholars amples of such cases are not rare in the 
period. ^ Harihara.. Il .who. was..an .orthodox Hindu by 
faith, had as his miņister Irugappa Dandanatha, a Jain, who 
was the author of the Sanskrit work "Nánürtharatnomála. Ven- 
kata II who was a staunch Vaisnava, was a great patron re) 
Appayya Diksita, his contemporary and a great Advaita philoso- 
pher, who flourished in the court of Cinna Bommu Nayaka of 
Vélür. The Diksita himself says in his Kuvalayananda that he 
was patronised by Venkata and that he wrote the work at his re- 
quest. Another interesting fact that deserves notice in this con- 
nection is the fact that many..of the sovereigns were not only 
patrons of learning but were also learned authors themselves. 
"This is borne out by the fact that many of them not only wrote 
important literary works but also assumed titles which throw light 
on the point? Krsnadéva Raya and the Nayak ruler Raghunath 
of Tanjore Éesides being patrons of learning were also sator] 
of several important Telugu and Sanskrit works, though it mu 
be said that the former had a partiality for Telugu; Harihara II 
assumed the enviable titles Rdája-Vyüsa, Rája-Valmiki and 
Karnataka Vidya Vilàsa which show in unmistakable terms that 
he was himself an author of great works of literature besides being 
a patron of literary men.* Besides, there flourished in the 
period many poetesses who wrote valuable literary works. Promi- 
nent among them are Gangadévi, the wife of Vira Kampana, 
who wrote the Madhuravijayam, Tirumalamba, a queen of Acyuta 
Raya, the authoress of the Varaddmbika Parinayam, and Rama- 
bhadramba, a poetess of merit who lived in the court of Raghu- 
bans of Tanjore and was the authoress of the Raghunüthübhywu- 

ayam. 


Vēdānta Dēśika (1268-1368) : 
Vēdānta Désika, an orthodox Vaisnava of the thirteenth and 


fourteenth, centuries, was the nephew of one Atréya Ramanuja, 
the great-grandson of one Pranatartihara, a nephew and disciple of 


34. E.C., VI, Kp. 34; M.E.R., 11 of 1915, Rep., 1915, para 41, 
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Ramanuja. He was a devotee of Sri Ranganatha of Sriragam and 
when that temple was about to fall into the hands of the Muham- 
madans he took.the idol and fled with it to the Malayalam 
country where he wandered for some time, and finally came to 
Jifji and he built a temple for God Ranganatha and consecrated ` 
him there. Later he reconsecrated Raüganátha at $rirangam with 
the help of Kampana who defeated the Muhammadan Sultan of 


Madura and brought the Colamandalam under the Vijayanagar 
yoke. 


Vedanta Dé$ika was a versatile genius of rare ability and was 

a prolific writer both in Sanskrit and Tamil, in prose and in verse. 
He wrote about one hundred and twenty works of which about 
thirty were in Tamil and the rest in Sanskrit which included also 
works in Prakrt. His Yüdavübhyudayam is a long mahfkavya in 
twenty-one cantos on the life of Krsna. This work was so well 
appreciated by the later Advaita teacher and philosopher Appayya 
Diksita that he wrote a very valuable commentary to it.) The 
Harsa Samdeáa of Vēdānta Désika’is modelled on Kalidàsa's 
Meghadüta35 The Sankalpa Süryodaya, another work of his, is 
2 long allegorical drama in ten acts presenting the system of Visista- 
dvaita. In that work the author personifies the evil and “good 
dispositions of man like love, hate, discrimination and ignorance 
and introduces them on the stage. There is an innate grandeur 
throughout the whole work which was written on the model of 
Krsnamisra’s Prabodhacandrodaya. This work of Vēdānta Dēśika 
is to the system of Ramanujacarya what Krsnamiéra’s work is to that 
of Sahkaracarya. The Subhüsita nivi is a didactic work of 144 stan- 

zas in very difficult style36 Most of the verses yield two meanings. 
The Satadüsani of the great Vaisnava teacher is an anti-advaitic 
work, and is one of the most polemical treatises in Vaisnava litera- 
ture. With a view to expound the Sri Bhasya of Ràmànuja he 
wrote the Tattvatika, an extensive gloss on it. Vēdānta Dēśika was 

also the author of Tātparyacandrikã, an elaborate commentary on 

the Gita Bhasya, Nyáya Siddhāñjana an incomplete text-book on 

Visistadvaita system, Adhikarana Sürüvali, a string of Sanskrit 

verses which summarises the discussions of the various sections of 

the Védanta Sütras, and the Tattvamukta Kalapa which discusses in 

an elaborate and critical manner the nature of the universe in the 

light of the Visistadvaita philosophy. His Rahasya traya sara 


35. T. Rajagopalachar, Vaishnavite R 


: eformers of India, p. 86. 
86. Ibid, p 86; M.E.R., 1913, para 71 ! ink 
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(Tamil) is a very famous work in which he elaborates the doctrine 
of self-surrender (prapatti). He also wrote a large number of 
Prabandhaic works. From his facile pen emanated the 74,000, a 
commentary on the works of the Alvars, special commentaries on 


Thus the life of Vedanta Dēśika was one of unceasing literary and. 
religious activity.37) 


Madhavacdrya: 

Among the literary celebrities that flourished in the fourteenth 
century and had very intimate relations with the royal house of 
Vijayanagar, Madhavacarya was the most notable. He was the son 
of Màyana, a Brahman of the Bháradvája gotra, Bodhàyana sūtra 
and Yajus-sakha. Gidhavacaers is reputed to have been the 
author of a large number of works bearing on a variety of subjects 
like philosophy, grammar, sacrificial ritual, etc: 


6 fhe first among the works of Madhava was the Pardsarasmrti- 
vyükhyü, a commentary on the Paraéarasmrti ) and it prescribes 
rules for the daily conduct and rituals of the Hiridus. He has added 
a section on Vyavahdra as a supplement to that work, as ParaSara 
did not deal with it in his smrti ; the work is known as Vyavaha4 
vramüdhava. (Another work of his is the Kàülamüdhaviya yr Kāla 
nirnaya, which, according to the author himself, was written by 
him after the completion of his commentary on Parü$arasmrti, to 
explain the details about Dharmg and when and how the acts of 
Dharma were to be performed. VJivanmuktiviveka is another im-| 
portant work of Madhava on Advaita d In this work the! 
author gives the rules which the Paramaharhsas (a class of ascetics) 
were to follow. Madhava wrote another work called the Jaimini- 
yanyüyamülü vistara. It is an exposition of the Karmamimamsa 
system in verse, and contains the explanation of the sütras of 
Jaimini and the significance of the sacrifices and rituals connected : 
with them. According to the author he first composed the basic 
text in verses, the Jaiminiyanyayamala, which was very much 
appreciated by king Bukka in open court; he was requested to 
elaborate the work and therefore he wrote the vistara which is a 
comment on the same. The colophon at its end says that Madhava- 


37. See J. B.B.R.A.S., XXIV, for an article on the life and times of Sri 
Vēdānta Dēśika by V. Rangachary. See also Life of Sri Vēdānta Dēśīka by 
Mr. A. V. Gopalachar in the Yddavaébhyudayam, Vol I, Intro., and Vaish- 
navite Reformers of India by T. Rajagopalachar. 
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cárya was an ornament to the science of Mimàaàmsa38 A few 
scholars believe that Madhava wrote the Sarvadargana Sangraha. 
But it appears that it was Madhava, the son of Sayana, that was the 
author of the work, as can be inferred from the words ‘ Sdyana 


Madhava’ used in the third and fourth verses of the prologue to the 
work.39 


Madhavacarya was greatly honoured at the Vijayanagar court. 
According to the Parüs$aramüdhaviyam he was the minister and 
; kulaguru of king Bukka, and was called Madhavamatya and 
 Sümràjyadurandhara (bearer of the burden of the government) 
of Maharajadhiraja Vira Bukka as Angirasa was to Indra. In the 
Kàlamádhaviya and the Jaiminiyanyüyamálüvistara also Madhava 
states that he was patronised by Bukka I. 


Madhavàcárya was an orthodox householder. In his Jaimini- 
yanyüyamàlüvistara he describes himself as a performer of the soma 
sacrifice in every spring (Prativasanta somaydajin). References to 
Madhava in his brother Sàyanacarya's works also show that he was 
an orthodox householder. In his Yajfatantrasudhünidhi, Sayana 
describes Madhava as a performer of great sacrifices (mahükra- 
tinam Gharté Maddhavaryah  sahodarah).9 In the Alankéra- 
sudhàünidhi of Sayana, Madhava is described as enjoying various 
pleasures (anantabhoga samsalctah) .4 


Madhavacarya seems to have had three gurus, Vidya Tirtha, 
Bharati Tirtha and Srikantha. Vidya Tirtha was considered by 
Madhava as an incarnation of Mahe$vara. Bharati Tirtha is referred 
to in Màdhava's Jaiminiyanyayamala as his guru and it is believed 
that he wrote a portion of the Pañcadaśi prakarana. Srikanthanatha 


38. Jaiminiyanyayamélavistara, Anandà$rama Series. 
^ 39. Cowell and Gough however think that it refers to Maàdhavàcárya 
and explain the term Sayana Madhava thus: " Mayana elsewhere calls Sáyana 
his younger brother, as an allegorical description of his body, himself the 
eternal soul. His use of the term Sàyana Madhava here (not the dual) 
seems to prove that the two names represent the same person. The body 
seems meant by the Sayana of the third sloka. Mayana was the father of 
Madhava and the true reading may be Sriman Mayana.” (Sarvadarganasan- 


graha—Translated by Cowell, p. 212, fn. 1). The natural interpretation of 
the terms like Sayana Madhava according to the usage of the time is to take 
the first name to be that of the father and the second that of the son. There 
is no reason why this method should not be adopted here also, 

40. Ind. Ant., 1916, p. 2, 


41. Ibid, 
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also is mentioned as a guru of Madhava in the Parãśara Médha- 
viyam. 

j This Mádhavácàrya has generally been considered to have as- 
umed the yellow robes and is identified with Vidyāraņya of the 

!$mgéri matha. But it is highly doubtful if such an identification 

‘can be supported on strong and reliable evidence. 


Séyana: 

AH Sáyana) the younger brother of Mādhavācārya, was an equally | 
eminent_scholar-statesman. “As “he himself says in his i laùkāra | 
sudhünidhzihe was the minister of Kampa I and his son Sangama II, 
and later served in the court of Bukka I and saw the enthrone- 
ment of Harihara II. On account of the infancy of Sangama, 
Sayana acted as his regent for some tìme, and during that time 
he gave his royal pupil the liberal education necessary for 
princes. He also took part in that period in a campaign against 
€ampa. He was a householder and had three sons named Kam- 
pana, Mayana and Singana.9 Sāyaņācārya was a great scholar and 
a prolific writer. A few of his works may be noted here. | He com- 
piled the Subhasita e dp literary anthology during the time 
of Kampa I as is stated in thé colophon itself,“4 wrote Dhatuvrtti, a 
work on Sanskrit verbs, Pràyascittasudhünidhi also known as Kar- 
mavipüka, a work describing penances, Yajfiatantrasudhanidhi, a 
treatise on ritual, and AlaAkàürasudhünidhi, explaining the figures 
of speech, all written during the time of Sangama 11.5 During the 
time of Bukka he wrote his commentaries on the Vedas and the 
Purusarthasudhaémdhi consisting of Puràünic teachings.46 But it 
appears that he completed his Yajfiatantrasudhaànidhi only during 
the time of Harihara II for though he refers to Sahgama at the 
beginning of his work, in the colophon at the end of the work he 
says that he wrote it in the reign of Harihara II.” Sayana wrote the 
following commentaries on the Vedas: Taittiriyaranyaka bhasya,* 


42. Ind. Ant., 1916, p. 23. 

43. See zbed., p. 23; A Cp. grant of Harihara II of A.D. 1377 mentions 
a grant made to Sàyana and Singana (M.A.R., 1915, para 89). 

44. Ind. Ant., 1916, p. 2. 

45. Ibid. 

46. Ibid. 

47. Des. Cat. of Sans. Mss. in the Lib. of the Cal. Sans. College, 1804, 
No. 2. 
48. Amandasrama Series, 1891. 
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Sukla Yajurvedasamhita bhüsya,? Vamsabrahmana  bhasya,*° 
Taittiriyasamhita bhaşya 5t Sama veda samhita bhasya 52? Atharva- 
veda samhita bhasya, = and the Rg Veda bhàsya.** 


The composition of the Vedic commentaries is often attributed 
to Madhavacarya, for in the colophons of many of them the term 
Müdhaviyam occurs, or at least it is considered they were the joint 
productions of Madhava and Sayana. But the colophons of all 
these works state that they were the productions of S&àyana and 
were called Madhaviyam. In the Vaméabrihmana  bhüsya, 
Sayana says that he took up the Bráhmanas for interpretation after 
finishing the commentaries on the Rg, Yajus and Sima Veda Sam- 
hitas. Likewise in the introductory verses in the Atharvaveda 
Samhita bhasya he says that he took up that work after writing a 
commentary on the other three Vedas. The Rg Veda bhüsya con- 
tains some interesting details about its authorship. In the intro- 
ductory verses of that book it is said that Bukka I asked Madhava- 
cárya to write a commentary on the Rg Veda; but the colophon at 
the end of each anuvüka specifically states that the work was 
written by Sayandcarya. It is difficult to explain this apparent 
contradiction, but it becomes clear when the introductory verses 
and colophons of this work are compared with those of the Puru- 
sartha sudhàünidhi and Yajurveda bhasya. In the introductory 
verses of these two works it is said that king Bukka asked 
Madhavacarya to compose the treatises, but he told the king that his 
brother Sàyana was proficient in those subjects, and consequently 
Bukka asked S&yana to compose the works.55 Thus Sáyana was 
the author of the works and he wrote them at the command of 
Bukka who was induced by Madhava to ask Sáyana to write them. 
In the case of the Rg Veda bhasya also Sayana must have been ask- 
ed by Bukka to write the commentary at the suggestion of Madhava. 
It is apparent that the suggestion of Madhava that the work may 

be entrusted to Sayana has been omitted by mistake by either the 


49, Benares Edn. 

50. Calcutta, 1892. 

51. Anandaérama Series. 
52. Calcutta, 1903. 

53. Bombay, 1895. 

54 Max Muller's Edn. 


5 See the Dhituvrtti edited by the Mysore Govt. Or. Lib., where the 
quotation is given; see also Taittiriyasamhita bhasya, introductory verses. 
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copyists or editors of the work.$ That the term Madhaviyam at 
the end of a work does not necessarily mean that it was a work by 
Madhava becomes evident from the following. In the colophons at 
the end of a few works of Madhava himself it is stated that the 
Madhaviyam- was written by Madhava. In the colophons at the 
end of Parüsaramüdhaviyam for instance it is said: Iti Sri..... ; 
Madhavamatyasya krtüyàm Pardsara smrti vyákhyayam Madhavi- 
yayam Prathamo adhyüyah." In the first part of the Dhatuvrtti 
Süyana says that he wrote it under the name of Madhaviya 
and refers to it again in the second part of his work? This state- 
ment gives the lie direct to the view that Madhava is meant as 
‘author by the term Mdadhaviyam. Further the Dhdtuvrtti was 
written by Sáyana when he was in the court of Sangama II while 
Madhavacarya was in the court of Bukka L It is difficult to imagine 
how the two could have collaborated in the production of that work. 


It has been suggested by a few scholars that these works were 
written not by Sayana alone but by a school founded 
by Màdhava* and Sāyaņa. Macdonell says: “ Sáyana's com- 


56. Shankar Pandurang Pandit who with the help of Narasimhaiyangar 
of Mysore came into the possession of a commentary of the Atharva Veda 
by Sāyana thinks that Sāyana and Mādhava were one and the same person. 
He says: “From the introductory verses, when taken with the opening of 
the commentary on the Rg Veda it would appear that Sāyana and Madhava 
are one and the same person. For accordmg to the present commentary, 
Harihara commanded Sáyanácarya to compose and it is Sayanacarya that 
composes the commentary ; and the author farther on says that he proceeds 
therefore to write his commentary, having already written his commentaries 
on the other three Vedas. In Sayana’s commentary on the Rg Veda it is 
Bukka who commands Madhavacarya to explain the Rg Veda, and it is that 
Maàdhavácarya who composes the commentary. The question therefore whether 
Madhava and Sdyana were one and the same person, or as has been sup- 
posed by some, different individuals, may be said to be set at rest by the com- 
mentary now found.” (Ind. Ant., IX, p. 200). But as said above it was not 
Madhava that wrote the commentary on the Rg Veda but only Sayana. 
S. P. Pandit’s identification of Madhava with Sayana is due to an imperfect 
understanding of the term Mádhaviyam used in the colophons of the com- 
mentaries. Further that Madhava was different from Sayana and that he 
was his elder brother is shown by Sayana’s own references to him. That 
the commentary on the Rg Veda was written by Sàyana and not by Madhava 
is clearly shown in the words of Sayana himself, who says in his Vamsa- 
brühmana bhasya that he had commented upon the Rg Veda. 

57. Mys. Or. Lib. Edn. of Dhétuvytti, p. 32, referred to in LH.Q., VI, 
pp. 707-108. 

V A.—46 
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ments on the two samhitas would appear to have been 
only partially composed by himself and to have been 
completed by his pupils. 58 Aufrecht also remarks: “There can 
be very little doubt, and a thorough examination of all parts ena- 
bles us to prove, that Sàyana's comments on the Rg Veda and 
Tanttiriya samhita were only partially done by himself and carried 
on by his school. The interpretation of the Taittiriyabrahmana, 
Taittiriyáranyaka, and the Aitareyáranyaka shows a want of dis- 
cretion which can only be explained on the supposition that their 
authorship belongs to a different author." 5? It is possible that 
there is some truth in this suggestion. There are inconsistencies 
and inaccuracies in Sáyana's Vedabhüsya which, if it had been 
written by him, could not have occurred.9? 


The surmise of Macdonell and Aufrecht is strengthened by a 
few epigraphs which mention a few persons who were honoured 
by the king for their services to the cause of learning by being 
the promoters of the commentaries of the Vedas. The inüm office 
copper plate grant of Harihara It (A.D. 1386) records the grant 
of lands made to three persons who were the promoters of the 
commentaries of the Vedas in lieu of money grants aiready made 
to them. Even to this day there are three families that receive 
special honours from the Śrůgēri matha. The donees in the iném ^ 
office grant were perhaps the progenitors of these three families.6! 
The date of the record is however not above suspicion, since it 
refers to Vidyaranya as living after the date on which he appears 
to have died. 'The Bacahalli plates of Harihara II (A.D. 1377) 
„also mention two scholars who were the promoters of the com- 
mentaries of the Vedas. Since these scholars are said to have 
been the promoters of the commentaries when Sayana wrote them 

at the bidding of Bukka, and since the scholars were honoured 


58. Hist. of Sans. Lit., p. 215. 

59. Catalogus Catalagorwm, p. 111. 

60. Rama Rao explains away this point by remarking that Sáyana de- 
pended on the traditional interpretation of the Vedas and the Brahmanas 
such as that of Yaska to whom reference is frequently made in the course of 
the works, and also the explanation offered to him by scholars who were 
his contemporaries. (I. H. Q., VL p. 708). But it may be asked why, 
if the work had been by Sayana alone, he did not correct the traditional 
interpretations which were incorrect and inconsistent ? 

61. See M.A.R., 1907-08, para 54. 

62. M.A.R., 1915, paras 88-89. 
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by Harihara, it is reasonable to take the view that Sáyana was 
assisted by a band of scholars in his work though there is no direct 
evidence to show that the different portions of the Vedabhüsya were 
written by  differegt scholars under the general editorship of 
Sayana. 

According to Aufrecht Sayana died in A.D. 1377. 


Bhoóganátha : 
Madhavacarya had another brother Bhoganatha by name. 
About him however no own. lH thé Bitragunta grant 


of Sangama II of which he was the author he styles himself the 
narmasaciva or boon companion of Sangama II. His guru 
was Srikantha. From the Alankdra sudhünidhi of Sayana we 
learn that Bhoganatha was the author of the following works: 
Ramollisa, Tripuravijaya, Uddharanamalé, Mahaganapatistava, 
Srhügüramafijari, and Gaurinaéthastaka. The first two works 
appear to be küvyas based om the Ramayana and the Puranas. 
Sayana had very great regard for his brother Bhoganàtha and in 
one place says, speaking about certain rules, ‘examples of the 
rules have to be sought for in Bhéganatha’s works.’ Thus he also 
appears to have been a great scholar. 


Caunda Madhava : 


Contemporaneous with the Madhava brothers was another 
Madhava, who belonged to the Angirasa gotra and was the son of 
Caundapa. He was a follower of the Pà$upata school of 
Saivism and had for his guru KriyasSakti Pandita. This Madhava 
was the minister of Marappa, the brother of Harihara, and was in 
charge of the Banavase country. He ‘cleared and made plain the 
ruined path of the Upanisads which was overgrown and dangerous 
from the serpents, the proud advocates of evil doctrines,’ and was 
hence called the guru ‘who established the path of the Upanisads.’ 
He was the author of the work Tütparya Dipikad, a commentary on 
the Sitasamhita.§4 


The minister of Harihara II, Irugappa Dandanatha, born in 
the family of Baicaya Dandēśa, was a great Sanskrit scholar. He 
wrote the Nandrtharatnamald, a Lexicon. Virüpáksa also known 
as Udayagiri Virüpanna, a son of Harihara IL, was a good scholar 
and a master of various arts. He was the author of the Nárayami- 


63 Ind Ant, 1916. p. 24. 
64. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, pp. 51-2. 
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vildsam, a Sanskrit drama. Narahari, a disciple of Vidyàranya, 
has written the Naisadha dipika a commentary on the Naisadha.96 
In the court of Bukka II flourished Laksmana Pandita, the author 
of the medical work Vaidyaraja vallabha. 


Ganhgüdévss 

Among the eminent women writers of the time the first place 
has to be given to Gangadévi, the wife of Kampana (the son of 
Bukka), who conquered the Cólamandalam for the Vijayanagar 
empire. In her work the Madhuravijayam she describes the con- 
quest of Madura by her husband. She has adopted themghé- 
küvga style for her work. It contains lengthy descriptions of the 
seasons, of the twilight and other aspects of nature. “The authoress 
writes in the Vaidarbhi style and her thoughts flow with ease and 
simplicity. Her diction is beautiful and charming and her similes 
are grand and drawn from nature. She has none of the pedantry 
of grammar and rhetoric which so largely spoils the productioris 
of latter day poets.” She has largely followed Kalidasa, but has 
transformed his scenes and descriptions “ at the mint of her imagi- 
nation and invested them with new significance."67 


Fifteenth Century Poets: 


Déva Raya II, besides being himself a good scholar, was a 
patron of scholars in different languages. He appears to have been 
the author of the  Ratiratnadipikü and the  Brahmasütra- 
vrtti a gloss on the Brahmasiitras of  Badaráyana, follow- 
ing the Advaita of S$ankara.7? Gépa Tippa, the grandson 
of Harima, a sister of Déva Raya II, also flourished in the same 
period. He was a great Sanskrit scholar. He was the commenta- 
tor of the Kavydlankara kümadhemuS8 He was also the author 
of Tala dipikà a work on music devoted to the determination of 
the different ways of keeping time besides a work on dancing.®9 


Saluva Narasimha was a good Sanskrit scholar. 


Generally 
he has been credited with the authorship of the Raémabhyuda- 


65. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, p. 53. 

66. India Office Catalogue, Pt. VII, 3832. 

67. Madhurdvijayam, Intro., pp. iv-v. 

67a. Vijayanagar Sexcentenary Volume, p. 397. 
68. M.E.R., 1923, para 77. 


69. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, p. 63 T. C. of Mss. of the M.O.M.L. t. 
1, No. 770; pp. 1015-16. 
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yam. The Dindima family which has produced many literary 
celebrities came into prominence under Sdéluva Narasimha. 
Rajanatha Dindima, the author of the Saluvabhyudayam, was his 
court poet. This historical poem is written in the kávya style. 
Dindima Sàrvabhauma, his son, appears to have been the real 
author of the Ramabhyudayam. The colophon at the end of the 
fifth canto of the work shows that the poem was written by one 
Sénadrinatha, also called Dindima Sarvabhauma, son of Abhirama 
end Ràjanátha.? One Arunagirinátha is the author of the farce 
called Somavalliyogénandaprahasana and a commentary on San- 
kara's Saundaryalahari."t 


Sixteenth Century Poets: 

The reign of Krsnadeva Raya marks a glorious epoch in the 
literary history of South India, when there flourished in his court 
scholars in Sanskrit, Telugu, Kannada and Tamil. Krsnadéva 
Raya, besides being a patron of scholars, was himself a gifted 

cholar r not only in Telugu but ‘also in Sanskrit. Before he began 
to write his ‘masterpiece in Telugu, the Amuktamdalyada, 
he wrote Sanskrit works like Madaàlasácaritra, Satyavadhü 
nrenanam, Sakalakathüsüra sadWgraham, Suktinaipuni jüünacintà 
mani and Rasamafijari He was also the author of the Sanskrit 
drama known as Jámbavatikalyünam which was enacted before 
the people assembled to witness the Caitra (spring) festival of Sri 
Virüpaksa, the tutelary deity of the Karnataka empire, residing 
on the top of the mountain Hemaküta in the city of Vijayanagar. 

It was during this period tbat the great Dvaita. philosopher 
Vyasaraya lived. He was a great scholar and as said in an earlier 
section was patronised by Krsnadéva Raya. 

Saluva Timma, the Prime Minister of the king, was the author 
of a work known as the Bala Bhürata Vyäkhyā, a commentary on 
Agastya's Bala Bharata. In the colophon to the work he calls 
himself Pradhüna sakalügama pürüvüra dandanüyaka. Gopa, the 
nephew of Saluva Timma, was the author of a work called Candri- 
kā, a commentary on Krsnamiéra’s famous drama Prabodhacandro- 
daya. He was, also the author of the Krsnadrjunasamvadamu, a 


70. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, p. 85. 

71. M.E.R., 1923, para 79; 1912 para 72. In an extract of this work pub- 
lished by the late T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Arunagirinatha calls himself the 
nephew through the sister (bhagineyah) of Sabhapati (I.A, XLVIH, p. 134). 
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popular Telugu poem in the dvipada metre. Nadindla Appa, 
another nephew of Saluva Timma,. was a great patron of literature 
and to him was dedicated the Telugu work, Rajaéekharacaritramu, 
by Madayagari Mallanna.” 


Lella Laksmidhara was another eminent scholar and a versa- 
tile genius of the time. He was the author of several works bearing 
on astronomy, astrology, mantraSastra, the saddarganas and law. 
He was also the author of a part of the encyclopaedic work, the 
Daivajiavildsa.“ He wrote a commentary on Sankara’s Saundarya- 
lahari in which he claims the authorship of the Sarasvati vilasam, 
an important work on law generally attributed to Pratapa Rudra, 
the ruler of Orissa and a contemporary of Krsnadéva Raya. 


Among the other poets of the period mention may be made of 
Laksminarayana, Süranna and Haribhatta. The first among them 
was the author of the Saügita süryodaya, a work on music dedicated 
to Krsnadéva Raya. Süranna (not to be confounded with Pin: 
gali Süranna) wrote his two books, the Udayanodaya and the 
Vanamüli vilasa (Telugu). But when the former of the two 
works was still in an unfinished stage he died. Hence his son 
finished the work and dedicated it to a subordinate of Rümayà- 
matya. Haribhatta was the author of the Ratirahasya in Sanskrit 
and translated into Telugu cantos VI, XI and XII of the Bhaga- 
vata. He also wrote the Uttaranarasimhapurana, Varahapuréina 
and Matsyapurána (Telugu). 


Acyuta Raya appears to have been a good scholar like his 
brother Krsnadeva Raya. He has been credited with the work. 
called Tàlamahodadhi which was commented by Somanátha, 
a contemporary of his. 


During this time Rajanatha Dindima, the author of the Acyuta- 
rayabhyudayam, was the court poet. He was in close association 
with the third Vijayanagar dynasty and hence was able to include 
in his work some details about the achievements of Narasa, the 
father of Acyuta. Ràjanatha was also the author of the Bha 


: P. 
vata Campi, a work that was dedicated to Acyuta. In the royal 


court also flourished the poetess Tirumalamba who wrote 
the Varadàmbiküparinayam which gives an account of Acyuta’s 
life and closes with the installation of Venkatadri as Yuvaréja. 


72. S X: Aiyangar, Sources, p, 149. 
73. Ibét, pp. 151-2. 
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She was an accomplished lady with good literary tastes, and her 
poem has a simple and chaste style.” One Vodtru Tirumalamma 
composed a Sanskrit verse (A.D. 1533) to commemorate the gift 
of a svarnameru by Acyuta Raya, and the verse is inscribed in the 
Vitthala temple at Hampi. A suggestion has been made that this 
lady may be identified with Tirumalamba the authoress of the 
Varadambikaparinayam.7= A poetess by name Mohanàngi, identi- 
fied with the wife of Rama Raja, is said to be the authoress of the 
Máriciparinayam, a love poem. It has been suggested that this 
poetess may be the same as Tirumalamba the wife of Rama Raja and 
the daughter of Krsnadeva Rāya. But one cannot be sure if 
Vodüru Timmalamma was the same as this Tirumalambà./" An emi- 
nent poet Ekamranatha by name lived at the court of Ankusa Raya, 
a feudatory of Rama III in the Seringapatam territory. He was the 
author of the Jambavati kalyanam and the Satya parinayam both in 
Sanskrit.78 Ceruküri Laksmidhara was another literary celebrity 
of the period and he was the author of a large number of works 
like the Abhilasitárthadáyani, a commentary on Jayadeva's Prasan- 
narüghava, and dedicated to Siddharáju Timmaraju, a commentary 
on Anargha. rüghava, Sadbhasicandriké, a grammar on six Pra- 
krts and a few others. He has also written the Srutarafjani, a com- 
mentary on the Gitagovinda, a lyrical drama of Jayadéva. This 
work however is generally attributed to Tirumala.” During this 
period in the Nayak court of Jidji there lived a Sanskrit scholar 
Ratnakhéta Srinivasa Diksita. He was patronised by Sürappa 
Nayaka. This Diksita wrote a drama  Bhávanüpurusottama and 
dedicated it to his patron.® 


Tatücürya : 


Among the literary celebrities that TA patronage in the 
court of Venkata the most important was 'latacarya, variously 


known as Ettür Kumára Tirumala 'Tatàcarya, Laksmikumara, and 
Kotikanyáàdánam Tatacdrya. He was the manager of the Vaisnava 
aeri MEER cta Un aad ies ode PS 


74. 9 of 1904; 708 of 1922, M.E.R. 1923. Para. 81; M.A R., 1920 Para. 38. 

75. M.E.R., 1923, para 81; S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, p. 170, fn. 

76. VireSalingam Pillai, Lives of Telugu poets, p. 187. 

TT. See M.E.R., 1923, para 81. 

78. See S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, pp. 227-230 and Des. Cat. of the books 
in the Or. Mss. Lib , Madras, XX Nos. 11535 and 11816 

79. See S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, pp. 212-13; Hultzsch, Rep. on Sang. 
Mss. IV, p. 130, No. 2112; A.S.R., 1908-09, p. 196; 1909-10, p. 182 

80. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, p. 272 fn. i 
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temples at Kàficl where he is said to have lived in kingly splend- 
our. He made many grants to the Vaisnava temples at Kāñcī and 
he even dug a tank there which came to be known as Tatasamud- 
ram after him.3! Tatacdrya was the author of a philosophical work 
known as Sátvika Brahma Vidyü Vildsa. He also wrote a work 
called the Pandurangamahatmya devoted to the Visnu temple at 
Pandharpur in the present Bombay Presidency. He had. great in- 
fluence over Venkata. According to the Prapannümrtam, Venkata 
entrusted the whole kingdom to Tatacarya and himself led a life 
of retirement? Whether this statement is true or not, his influ- 
ence at the court of the emperor was very great. This adversely 
affected the fortunes of the Jesuit Fathers at Venkata’s court for 
which they bore a grudge against him. Their malice against Tata- 
carya was exhibited in one of the letters which Father Coutinho 
wrote. He says that Tatacarya was “ unworthy of the post because 
of his vices." He observes the teacher was lacking in continence 
as he had many wives at home, and he was one of those “ who 
swallow camels and shy at mosquitoes."53 But in fairness to Tata- 
carya it must be said that he was not a sanyasin as the Jesuit 
Father appears to have considered him, but only a householder 
who was allowed to marry and yet was not prevented from being a 
guru. Heras too accuses Tatacarya of incontinence and belittles 
his purity of character evidently on slender grounds. As said 
earlier he was a staunch Vaisnava and was largely responsible for 
the spread of Vaisnavism during his time ; but it seems his views 
on religion were narrow and evidently he could not tolerate oppo- 
sition to his views, and if tradition can be believed, he plotted the 
assassination of his contemporary, the great Advaita teacher Appay- 
ya Diksita, who narrowly escaped falling a victim to the plot. 


Appayya Diksita : 


Appayya Diksita was a son of Rangaraja Diksita of Adaya- 
palam, a village in the present North Arcot district. Even at the 
age of twelve Appayya Diksita had gained complete knowledge of 
the Vedas and many abstruse and philosophica] sciences. He was 
a great genius and his scholarship was not only very wide but also 
very deep. As a philosopher he was a follower of Srikantha. And 


8i. 354 of 1919; 475 of 1919; 649 and 650 of 1919 ; Cp. 8, Ap. A. of M.E.R., 
1916-17 and Cat. of C. P. Grants tn the Mad. Govt. Mus., No. 54. 
82. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, p. 251. - 


83. See Heras, Aravidu Dynasty, I, pp. 305-06, 
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he is even called Srikanthamata pratisthüpanücürya (establisher of 

Srikantha’s school of philosophy). 

l He was a polyhistor and is credited with the authorship of 
104 works. His Sivarkamanidipika is a commentary on Srikantha’s 
Saiva Bhāşya. The work shows that he had a thorough knowledge 
of Mimamsa, Vyakarana, Nyāya, Alankara, practically the whole 
field of Sanskrit literature. In it he fights to the best of his ability 
against his own Advaitic leanings and conviction and tries to de- 
molish the Advaitic doctrine and establish giwādvaita. But bis 
Parimala, which is an illuminating work, 1s important for its power- 
ful advocacy. of Advaita. In his Sivatattvavweka he attempts to 
make Siva the lord of the Universe. As a great scholar in rhetoric 
he wrote three works on the subject, namely the Kuvalaydnanda, 
Citramimümsü and Vrttivürtikam. He was also the author of the 
Caturmatasüra containing four sections each devoted to a system 
of philosophy, namely Advaita, Visistádvaita, Sivadvaita and Dvai- 
ta.84 He also wrote on grammar. In his Ramayana tatparya san- 
graha and the Mahābhārata tütparya sangraha he has attempted to 
establish that the Kihàsas have propounded Siva as the lord of the 
Universe. Thus he was really a sarvatantra svatantra, which epi- 
thet he himself interprets in his commentary on the Yddavabhyu- 
dayam as meaning “one who can, according to his pleasure, prove 
or disprove any system of religion or philosophy.’ 

The true Advaitin that he was, he made no difference between 
Siva and Visnu. Though in the Sivarkamanidipikà the Diksita tries 
to-maintain the supremacy of Siva, his equal reverence for Visnu is 
seen in his work Varadarájastava in praise of Varadaraja of Kanci, 
and Krsna Dhyana Paddhati in praise of Krsna. His devotion to 
Krsna is seen also from his commentary on the Yádavübhyudayam. 
In his Swatattvaviveka he tries to prove the umty of Siva and 
Visnu. His Caturmatasára is written from the angles of vision of 
the schools of Sri Sankara, Rāmānuja, Madhva and Srikantha. The 
great Diksita himself says that he made no difference between Siva 
and Visnu.36 It is said he composed a hundred verses in praise of 
Nataraja and Govirtdaraja at Cidambaram.** 


84. Rep. on Sans. Mss. by Dr. Hultzsch, II, Nos. 1038 and 1510; see also 
M.E.R., 1912, para 71. 
85. Yadavübhyudayam, Ii, p. xxvi. 
86. He says: 
Visnurvà Sankaro và Srutisikhara giràmastu tātparya bhümibh | 
Nasmakam tatra vadah prasarati kimap: spastam advaita bhājām || 
87. See Appayya Diksitendravyayah by K. V. Subrahmanya Sastrigal 
with a foreword by K. S. Ramaswami Sastriar. 
VAS 
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Appayya Diksita, though a sarvatantra svatantra and an Ad- 
vaitin, was largely a follower of Srikantha’s philosophy. According 
to an inscription of 1582-83 engraved in the Kalakanthésvara tem- 
ple at Adayapalam, he raised the Srikanthabhasya from obseurity 
to establish the superiority of Siva. The object of his writing the 
Sivarkamanidipka was to teach the Srikanthabhdsya to five hun- 
dred pupils.88 

As said earlier Appayya Diksita was patronised by Venkata 
though the latter was a staunch Vaisnava. The Diksita wrote his 
Kuvalayananda at the request of the emperor.®? 


This great scholar was a protege of Chinna Bommu Nayaka of 
Vélür, who according to a verse in a poem of an unknown author 
bathed him in gold (kanakübhisekam) .2° According to the ins- 
cription at the place of his birth he raised Cinna Bommu Nayaka 
from his petty position to the status of a famous ruler and induced 
him to make grants of gold and agrahdra villages to the 500 learned 
men who were to study under him at Adayapalam?! Appayya 
Diksita frequented the court of the Nayak of Tanjore and was 
greatly honoured by him.9? 


Vadiraja : 
Vadiraja who lived in the sixteenth century was an illustrious 
successor of Vyàsaraya. He was an eminent scholar and contro- 
versialist belonging to the Dvaita school of philosophy. He is crédi- 
ted with more than sixty works of which about twenty are import- 
ant. Among them mention may be made of Vivarnavranam, 
Püsandakhandanam, and  Nyàyaratnávali. The Yuktimallikà, 
a work elaborating the teachings of the Brahmasitras as deduced 
by Madhva, is the most important of his works.93 


In the Tamil country there flourished at the time many scholars 
and philosopher poets who wrote many highly interesting 


88. 395 of 1911. 

89. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, p. 251. 

90. Ibid. 

91. 395 of 1911. 

92. M.A.R., 1917 paras 135-36; see for a descriptive account of the life of 
Appayya Diksita J. O. R , 1929-30, two articles by Y. Mahalinga Sastri; 
Yadavabhyudayam, Vol. II, pp. 1-32. 

93. See The Poona Orentalist, Vol. IL, No. 4, pp 197-211 for an account 
of Vàdiraja's life by B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma. For his date see A.B.O.R.I “4 
XVIII, ii, p. 194; contra see Intro. to the third volume of the Southern Re- 
cension of the Mahabharata by P. P. S. SAstri. 
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and valuable works. One of them was Sudhindra Tirtha of the 
Sumatindra matha. He was a great scholar and travelled all over 
‘the country controverting the teachings of the other religions. He 
is said to have conquered all his opponents at the court of Ven- 
kata, and was honoured by the emperor by the presentation of the 
conch and other emblems of victory. He lived at the town of 
Kumbakénam on the banks of the Kavéri and was honoured by 
Raghunatha of Tanjore with  kanakübhisekam. Raghavéndra 
Tirtha who succeeded Sudhindra Tirtha in the apostolic line was also 
a great scholar. Yajfianarayana Diksita, the son of Góvinda Dik- 
sita, the minister of Raghunatha Nayaka of Tanjore had very great 
regard for the Madhva teacher. Raghavendra came out success- 
ful in a philosophical disputation about Kakatéliya with some great 
scholars and Yajfiandrayana admired him greatly for this.’ 


Raghunátha Nayaka of Tanjore was a notable scholar both in 
Sahitya (literary art) and Sangita (music) and was a good 
poet in Sanskrit and in vernacular (bhàsü and Telugu). 
He wrote about 100 works95 Among them were the Parijáta- 
paharanam, *Valmikicaritram, Acyutendrübhyudayam, Gajendra- 
moksam, Nalacaritram, and Rukmanikrsnavivühayaksagünam 95 

The Paürijitüpaharanam, dealing with the life of Krsna was 
written by the royal author at the direction of his father who asked 
him to compose a poem dealing with the life of Krsna, for it is only 
by such literary compositions that one could become immortal. 
It is said that Raghunatha wrote the work within a short period of 
iwo yümas (six hours) and that the scribes wrote it down with 
great difficulty as he dictated his poem very rapidly. The father 
was immensely pleased with the performance of his son and bathed 
him in gold and precious stones." Raghunatha was proficient in 
music. In his Saangitasudhü he says that he had invented néw 
ragas like Jayantasena and new tālas like Rámüananda.?8 

_ Raghunatha’s minister Govinda Diksita was also a great 
scholar. He was a great authority on the Advaita Vedanta and on 
the six darSanas.°9 He wrote a poem entitled Sahityasudha.19 


94. S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, pp. 252-53. 
95. Ibid., p. 270. ` 

96. Ibid, p. 269. 
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Yajfüanárayana Diksita has been credited with having com- 
mented upon many Sulba Sütras. He was the author of the well- 
known Sühityaratnükara dealing with the life, achievements and 
times of Raghunātha Nayaka of Tanjore.!9! 


Ramabhadramba, a talented authoress, who lived in the court 
of Ragunatha, wrote the Raghunüthübhyudayam, another work ` 
dealing with the life and achievements of Raghunàtha. She was 
able to write four sorts of poetry in all the eight languages (Sans- 
krit, Telugu and the six prakrts). She is said to have been the. 
empress among poets? Madhuravani was another poetess in 
the court of Raghunatha. 


Hultzsch mentions a Diksita who wrote the Vedanta paribhásü ` 
and a Dharma$üri who was the author of a dramatic work called 
Narakadhvamsa Vyäyöga.!22 


Section III 


Telugu 


{ As already stated, the Vijayanagar period was an age of 
Telugu renaissance. Great encouragement was given to Telugu 
and Telugu literary celebrities; and with the fall of the Hindu 
kingdoms of the Deccan as a result of the Muhammadan attacks 
and invasions, the learned men of the east coast of Telingana flooded 
the Vijayanagar court and were received with great cordiality. ) 


Nácana Sómanütha Kavi: 


Among the Telugu scholars of the period mention may first be 
made of Nàcana Sémanatha Kavi, a court poet of Bukka I. Probably 
dissatisfied with the translation of the Harivamáam by Erraprag- 
gada, he wrote a poem called Uttaraharivilàsam, using the Sanskrit 
Harivilasam as the basis of his work. In his work he employs a flow- 
ery style. The work is full of five graces and pregnant with sense. 
In every way his translation is better than that of Errapraggada. 
Bukka granted him the village of Pencukaladinne which was 
named Bukkarüyapatnam. The epigraph which records the grant 
says that the poet was proficient in eight languages.193 


101. Ibid., pp. 253 and 259. 
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Srinütha : 

Srinàtha, who lived in the latter half of the fourteenth century 
and the first half of the fifteenth, was a poet of exceptional parts 
and had easy command over both Telugu and Sanskrit. He was 
the court poet of the Reddis of Kondavidu and paid frequent visits 
to the Vijayanagar court. Even when he was only in his teens he 
-composed the Maruttardtcaritram, and the Sdlivahanasaptati; and 
when he grew of age he translated the Naisadham of $ri Harsa and 
gave it to the world as his magnum opus. This Telugu Naisadham 
of Érinátha is considered to be a standard work for the Telugu 

scholar and finds an honourable place among the paficamahaka- 
vyas of the Telugu literature. It is a work of eight cantos con- 
taining in all 1337 stanzas. The author says that he has paid ‘due 
regard 1o delicate and choice expression and meaning, the far-reach- 
ing idea, interest and emetion, figure of speech and aptness to the 
context, and carefully avoided all errors of inapt or wrong expres- 
sions’ “Full of sonorous and sweet samdsas, the poem has the 
complicated symphony of an orchestra. Verses full of sibilant 
sweetness and labial liquidity abound. Descriptions of women are 
vivid, delicate and artistic. Lines linger in the memory like for- 
gotten music. The book deserves all the praise that has been bes- 
towed on it.”!% Srinatha wrote a large number of other works 
among which may be mentioned the Kasikhandam and the Vidhi- 
nütakam. The former is a Saiva work, and the theme for it is taken 
from the Skaánda Pwrüna. Though it is not a regular translation 
of the Sanskrit work it is a detailed Telugu account of the original. 
In the Vidhinatakam $rinütha describes women of various com- 
munities and incidentally throws a flood of light on the social cus- 
toms of the age. He attempts in this work an account of the 
familiar scenes of every day life. The Harivilisam af Srin&tha is 
a Saiva work in seven cantos dealing with Siva and his doings. 
For the materials in this work he was indebted to Kalidása's 
Kumdarusambhava, Bharavi’s Kirütürjwniya and Bana’s Kadambar’. 
The book was dedicated to Tippaya Setti, a millionaire who had 
large trade relations with foreign countries. The Sivaratrimahat- 
myam for which the materials were taken from the Jéanasamhità 
of the Skanda Pwrüna is yet another of his works. In all his works 
Srinütha created a style for himself which was imitated by 
later writers. It is said that at the court of Deva Raya II he de- 
feated the Gauda poet Dindima Bhatta in a controversy, and hence 
the bell metal gong (kafcudhakka) of the latter was broken and 
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Srinàtha was dubbed Kavisárvabhawma or Kaviratna (best among 
poets). 


Fifteenth Century Poets: 


Sarada was a gifted poetess of the court of Déva Raya II. She 
wrote eighteen dramas and two prakrt works Another contem- 
porary of Déva Raya II was one Jakkanna, a Telugu poet who wrote 
the Vikramarkacaritram and dedicated it to Siddhanamantri said to 
be a minister of Déva Ràya.06 Pina Virabhadra a poet who 
flourished in the days of the Saéluvas was the author of the Jaimini 
Bhüratamw which he dedicated to S&luva Narasirhha. 


During the time of Narasà Nayaka lived the two poets Nandi 
Mallayya and Ghanta Singayya, who wrote in a narrative form the 
story of the Sanskrit drama Prabodhacandrodaya of Krsnamiéra. 
Their joint work the Varüáha Purdnam was dedicated to Narasá 
Nayaka. They were also the joint authors of two other poems, the 


Varalaksmi Purünam and the Narasimha Purénam, which also they 
dedicated to Narasé Nayaka. 


Astadiggajas : 

e reign of Krsnadéva Raya was the Augustan age of Telugu 
literature. The emperor himself was known as uru kavi vaibhava- 
nivaha nidhàm. , "the cause for the highly prosperous condition of 
great poets."!77) Tradition affirms that in his court flourished the 
astadiggajas—the eight great poets. The poet laureates who are 
included in this list are Allasāni Peddana, Nandi Timmanna, Ayyala 
Raju, Ramabhadriah, Dhürjati, Madayagari Malanna, Tenali 
Ramakrsna, Pingali Süranna, and Rama Raja Bhüsana. Though it 
is doubtful if the last two poets lived in Krsnadéva Raya’s time yet 
it appears to be certain that the rest flourished in his court and 


dedicated their works either to the emperor himself or to one or 
other of his subordinates. 


Krsnadéva Ra as himself the author of important Telugu 
works. Among them mention must first be made of the..Amukta- 
Amülyada, a work written and dedicated to God Vehkatésa of Tiru- 
pati. 'The emperor while explaining why he chose the Telugu 


105, Saluva Narasimha, Rāmäābhyudayam; for this and a few other refer- 
ences I am indebted to M. Ramakrishna Kavi, formerly of the Madras Univer- 
sity. 
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language for writing out the poem says: “Telugu is the language of 
the poem for that is the country; to them I am the king, and prais- 
ed by all is that language. Among the languages of the land 
Telugu is the best.” The work describes the story of Periyalvar 
or Visnucitta, the sixth Alvar, wbo is said to have converted the 
Madura king to the Sri-Vaisnava faith. It also describes the marri- 
age of his adopted daughter Sudikodutta nacciyar to God Sri 
Raüngan&tha of Srirangam. 


The Amuktamalyada is one of the five great kávyams in the 
Telugu language, and is considered to be the most difficult of them, 
Though the language used in the work is conventional yet the form 
of expression is entirely original The construction of his sen- 
tences appears to be involved. “His style wants perspicuity (to 
import a western ideal) but is highly admired in India as an 
example of narikela pákam (cocoanut-like form of expression), 
and its outer form (shell) of words has to be broken to get the 
sweet pulp within.” Krsnadéva Raya shows himself essen- 
tially a poet of nature. “His description of the seasons, 
of the moon and the dawn, of the details of life such 
as of the leafy stuffs prepared and eaten with gingelly oil and 
coarse grains of boiled ariga (a cereal grain), of earthern showels 
in which the manure of goats was lit up to give heat to Reddis in 
the rainy weather, the echoes, coming even at midnight from the 
roof of Visnucitta respectfully beckoning his never-ending tide of 
guests to a poorly hospitality— (really rich) —which he prefaced 
with apologies like curry was not plentyful, the victuals were cold, 
no sweets could be procured and the dinner not rich as befitted such 
guests—his knowledge and experiences of polity, which only a 
great ruler and conqueror like him could depict give an originality 
to his thoughts and make him a nature poet par excellence.” 


The authorship of the Amuktamalyada is attributed by a few 
scholars to Peddana.1% But the differences in style between the 
Manucarita of Peddana and the Amuktamélyada show that the 
authors of the two works must have been different persons. The 
style of the former is simple, easy flowing and musical while that 
of the Amuktamdélyada is very involved, though it is not wanting in 
'&legance. Peddana freely uses in his work Sanskrit and foreign 
words, while the Amuktamédlyada does not contain so many foreign 
words. Strict rules of grammar are not adhered to in the latter work, 
a feature unknown to Peddana's work. Further the verses in the 
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Amuktamáalyada that describe the deeds and conquests of Krgna- 
déva Raya are borrowed from the works of his contemporary Ped- 
dana, and this literary plagiarism could not have been committed 
by any ordinary author. Since the author of the work under con- 
sideration was a prince and since Peddana was his favourite 
court poet, Krsnadéva Raya could have taken some privilege in that: 
matter. The colophons in the Amuktamdlyada are in verse and 
not in prose as are those in the Manucarta. These considera- 


tions weigh much against the view that the work was written by 
Peddana.!9 


Allasani Peddama 
© tice i putas OO Psst as, SG E 


Among the ga gh PR Eig 
the most mporiant.was Allasani Peddana. Born in the village of 
Doranala in the Dupad taluk in the Bellary district he slowly rose 
to the position*of the poet laureate in the court of Krsnadeva Raya. 
His eminence as a poet and his influence in the royal court of Vija- 

, yanagar “made him an autocrat in the world of letters.” His most 
important work is the Svaérocisa Manucarita)\being an episode from 
the Markandeya Purümna and written in six’dsvdsas. The work is 
an ideal prabandham containing the required eighteen kinds of des- 
criptions such as of a city, the sea, the mountains, the seasons, the 
sunrise, the rise of the moon, a pleasure garden, a pleasant tank, 
recreations, a marriage, the birth of a child, a journey, war, gambl- 
ing, the separation of lovers and the lke. Peddana got the mate- 
rial for his work from the Markandeya Puréna, but he has taken 
liberties with it, and diverged from the original and used his own 
imagination and creative genius in presenting a story which satis- 
fies the reader. The author's indebtedness to earlier poets, like 
Srinatha, and contemporaries like Krsnadeva Raya are discernible. 
The Manucarita illustrates what we may call ‘eclecticism in compo- 
sition’, a very noticeable feature of latter day poetry. The work 
is full of imagery and wonderful descriptions of nature, and con- 
tains a large number of Muhammadan and other foreign words. 

Peddana's work also abounds with long Sanskrit compounds. He was 
followed in this method of writing poetry by many poets and hence 
he came to be called Andhrakavitüpitàmaha, the creator of Telugu 
poetry. He was a great favourite o rshadéva Raya, and tradi- 
tion has it that wherever Krsna Raya saw him he took him on bis 





+ 
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elephant and showed great regard and respect for him. He was the 
recipient of grants of land from his royal patron.!! 


Nandi Timmanna : 


The next important poet was‘Timmanna. He wrote the (Pàri- 
jattpaharananG in Teie end dedicated it to Krsnadéva Raya. 
The work deals with the procuring of the divine parijata plant by 
Sri Krsna from the garden of Indra to please his consort, Satya- 
bhama. According to tradition the work was written by the author 
to restore queen Cinnadévi to king Krsnadéva Raya’s favour, for 
according to the account, she ‘had fallen from his favour as 
she had accidentally kicked him while he was asleep. The Panjata- 
paharanamu is a model of good poetry. The style of the work is 
easy and smooth flowing, the diction is elegant and “the images 
and similes are bold and strikfng.” Unlike others the author avoids 
the profuse use of Sanskrit words in his work. Timmanna is gene- 
rally known as Mukku Timmanna, perhaps on account of his long 
and bold nose, or on account of the excellent description which ac- 
cording to tradition he gives of a nose in a verse which Rama Raja 
Bhisana is said to have incorporated in his Vasucaritramu. 


Dhirjati: 

Dhürjati was another eminent Telugu poet who flourished at 
Krsnadéva Raya’s court. He was a staunch aiva.” This is proved 
by his Kalahasti Mahatmyam and Kalahastiévara Satàlcam) These 
two works were written by the author in praise of the God at Kala- 
hasti and dedicated to Siva. The former is a Telugu poetical work of 
a very high order. Dhürjati took his material from the Sadadhyaya 
in Sanskrit but he greatly improved upon his material. The style 
of his work is elegant and chaste. His thoughts are levelled at a 
high pitch. But he does not adhere strictly to the rules of gram- 
mar and freely uses Tamil and Kanarese words in his work. 


Piügal-Süranna : 


Pingali Süranna was another great poet of the age. He ap- 
pears to have lived till the close of the sixteenth century and he was 
patronised by the Nandyala chief Krsna Raja, who, we learn from 
gan epigraph of A.D. 1571, had a son Venkatddri Ràja.!? He 
was one of the very few who used homely language tuned to a melo- 
dious sweet musical diction. He was the author o Kalapirnoda- 
yamuywhich deals with a story narrated by Brahma to his wife 
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Sarasvati's parrot, every word of which was applicable to her. His 
Rüghavapündaviyamu is a dvayártha küvya, and is the first of its 
kind in the extant Telugu literature. Some of his words have two 
meanings and the compounds which he has used, when split, give 
two different senses. It is one of the five Telugu mahikévyas and 
was dedicated to Akuviti Venkatadri. He was also the author of 
Prabhavati Pradhyumnam, which he dedicated to his father Amar- 
ayya. It is a work in five cantos and has a balanced style. The works 
of Süranna abound in figures of speech, and the author attains per- 
fection in his creative imagination. His characters are not types, 
but individuals. In their characterisation “Sūranna ‘exhibits a 
living world with all its subtle shades of difference.113 He appears 


to have lived to a ripe old age, and to have been a contemporary of 
Tirumala I also. 


Tenali Ramakrsna : 


Tenali Ramakrsna was.the son of Ramayya. It appears he was 
first known as Ràmalinga, and afterwards, when he changed' his 
faith to Vaisnavism, came to be known as Ràmakrsna. He appears 
to have been a contemporary of Krsnadeva Raya and 
it is said he was one of the  astadiggajas. It is 
highly doubtful if he could have been a contemporary 
of Tatacarya and  Appayya  Diksita who lived during 
the time of Sri Ranga and Venkata II. According to a horoscope of 
his, he was born in A.D. 1462 and Kavali Venkataramasvami ac- 
cepts the date. But it is difficult to say how far this horoscope is 
genuine. His earliest poem Udbhatürüdhya Caritramu was de- 
dicated to Nadindla Gōpa, Krsnadéva Raya’s governor of Konda- 
vidu. This evidence is alone enough to fix the date and period of 
Tenali Ramakrsna. He is credited with the authorship of Linga- 
puranamy. The Panduraiga Mahatmyamu, another of his works, 
has great literary merit. It is said that it was dedicated to one Vinuri 
Védadri. Tenali Ramakrsna was also the author of a work called the 
Ghatikécala Méhatmyamu, a work of great interest. There are 
many stories and traditions current about the vagaries of this 
Ramakrsna Kavi. He appears to have been a successful jesting 
poet and cracked his jokes with great impunity not only with a 
Tatac&rya who appears to have been a contemporary of his but also 
with the emperor!^ The stories that are widely current about 
him show that he was a very popular poet of the period. 
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Among the other poets who lived in the period was one Konéru- 
natha, the poet who was the author of the Bala Bhügavatamu, a 
Telugu work dedicated to Cinna Timma Raja, the younger brother 
of Vitthala who led a campaign against the ruler of Travancore. 
Cinna Timma is described as the krtinayakundu. The work deals 
with the story of the Bhégavata in a simple and popular style.!15 
Siddharaju Timmaraju Bhipala, a nephew of Tirumala I, was the 
author of the Paramayogivilisamu, a Telugu work dealing with 
the lives of the Alvàars.!!6 


Rümabhadraiah : 


In the latter half of the sixteenth century flourished such poets 
as Ayyalaraju Ramabhadraiah and Rama Raja Bhüsana. Rama- 
bhadraiah flourished about 1570 and wrote the Réimabhyudayam in 
Telugu. It is the story of the Ramdyaya in the prabandha style 
which was adopted to produce effect. It is said that according to a 
competition he had with Rama Raja Bhüsana, the author of the 
Vasucaritramu, he undertook to write within a period of six months 
a work which would be better than that of the latter. He did not 
even begin his work till the last day, but on the night of that day 
god Sri Rama wrote the work for Ramabhadraiah. The work, 
‘though very popular, is not free from certain grammatical flaws. 


Rama Raja Bhüsama : 

Bhettu Mürti or Rama Raja Bhisana (ornament of Rama 
Raja’s court), as he was more familiarly known, was the court poet 
of Rama Raja. He was the author of Vasucaritramu dedicated to 
Tirumala. This work is considered to be a model Prabandham for 
the Telugu language. It is full of rhyme and alliteration “and the 
stanzas are of enrapturing beauty, many of which bear more than 
one meaning.” It is one of the five mahékavyas of the Telugu 
literature. The work is full of sublime thought and is very widely 
read; its erotic character betrays the taste of the times. 
Rama Raja Bhüsana was also the author of the Hariscandra, 
Nalopakhydna, which narrates the story of Hari$candra and Nala 
in one compass. This is also a dvaydrthakavya like the Raghava- 
pandaviya of Pingali Süranna; but the style and language of the 
work are a little difficult. Rama Raja Bhüsana appears to have 
written also a third work called Narasa Bhipdliyamu. This work 
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deals with poetics and is an adaptation of the famous Pratüparudri- 
yam, a Sanskrit work of a Vidyanatha Kavi. According to Rajá- 
gopala Rao, though “there is a dispute as to the authorship of the 
Narasabhüpaliyamu internal evidence is conclusive in assigning it 
to Rama Raja Bhüsana."!5 The work is dedicated to Raganti 
Narasaraju, a nephew and son-in-law of Tirumala. 


Vémana : 


Vémana was another popular poet who lived probably in the 
sixteenth century. According to some scholars he belonged to the 
family of Anavéma Reddi, a chief in the Candanül country. The 
name he bore appears to have been his personal name, but he 
never disclosed his family name.. Brown thinks that he was a 
zangam, the sect of Südras who were seceders from the common 
religion, worshipped Siva alone and gave up their family appella- 
tion, but were called only by the name of the sect. It was only 
this creed that appears to have been taught by Vémana and hence 
none escaped his satires. Vemana was a moralist who satirised ‘the 
‘vices and follies of men, their blind traditional beliefs, and caste 
and women. He was socialistic in his views on private property 
and accumulation of wealth and argued that there should be no 
private property. From his verses it appears he had a dislike for 
the Brahmans. He was essentially a poet of rural life.119 


In the days of Kédandarama there lived the poet Venkayya 
who wrote the Ramaréjiyamu, also known as Narapativijayamu. 
He traces the history of the Vijayanagar empire under the Aravidu 
line of kings. Though a late work its historical accuracy has been 
confirmed not only by contemporary literature but also by the 
inscriptions of the different periods about which it deals, 


Section IV 


Kannada 


f In the Vijayanagar period, as in Sanskrit and Telugu so in 
Kannada, a large number of works were written. dealing - with 
different subjects. The authors were either Jain, Vira Saiva or 
Brahmanical in their religion and for their works they invariably 
drew their materials from their respective religious literature. Be- 
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sides some works dealing with secular subjects were also written 
during the period.) 

In the early Vijayanagar period one Gurudéva wrote a well 
known Sanskrit work called Vira Saivücüra Pradipika, as he him- 
self says for one Siddhadéva. He was also the author of some 
stotras. Bhima Kavi who was a poet both in Telugu and Kannada 
translated into Kannada the Basava Purdna based largely on Pal- 
kuriki Somanatha's Telugu work. Harihara II who was a good 
scholar was called a Karnataka Vidydvilisa (a cultivator of Kar- 
nataka learning).1?? The poet Madhura, who was also called Mad- 
hura Madhava, lived during the period of Harihara IL He was 
a Jain and the author of the Dharmanátha Purana which deals with 
the life of the fifteenth Tirthartkara.!?! 


Fifteenth Century Poets: 

The reign of Déva Raya II was a period of great literary acti- 
'vity, and during that time there flourished a large number of Vira 
Saiva scholars. Mahalingadéva wrote the Ekottara Satsthala and: 
Satsthalaviveka. Laksmana Dandanàtha wrote the Siva Tattvacin- 
tümani, a highly philosophical work, which the author calls the 
sutra of the Vira Saiva Siddhünta Tantra, the fundamental sūtra of 
all the Vedas and Agamas. Kumara Vyàsa and Camarasa wrote 
the Bharata in Kannada, but according to a legend preserved in 
some later works the former on account of his jealousy of him pre- 
vailed upon the wife of the latter and managed to destroy the work 
of Camarasa with her aid. But Camarasa wrote the Prabhulinga- 
lila having been inspired by Siva himself. It deals with the life of 
Allama also known as Prabhudéva, who was an intellectual giant 
and a tower of strength to the Vira Saiva movement, This work 
was admired by all scholars to such an extent that it is even said 
that king Deva Raya II honoured the poet and himself adopted the 
Vira Saiva faith. The Prabhulingalila is a very popular Vira Saiva 
work and has been translated both into Tamil and Telugu. The Kan- 
nada version of the Bharata of Kumara Vyasa is one of the very 
best works in Kannada (and they are not many) from the point 
of view of its diction. Perhaps with the exception of Pampa he is 
the greatest Kannada poet. During the same period also flourish- 
ed a large number of other poets and scholars like Maggiya 
Maggidéva the author of some Satakas which move the heart of 
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the reader and Candrakavi who has written a work describing the 
audience hall of the God Virüpàksa of the temple at Hampi,122 


The period covered by the reigns of Mallikarjuna and Virü- 
paksa was also marked by the literary productions of a few scholars. 
Many of them were Vira Saiva writers. Among them. mention 
may be made of Bommarasa, Kallarasa and Tontada Siddhéévara. 
Bommarasa was the author of the Soundara Purdna, dealing in 
Kannada with the life of the Tamil Saiva saint Sundara. Kallarasa 
was the author of Janavagya, otherwise known as Mallikàrjuna- 
vijaya. The poet says that the work amplified the teachings of 
Mallikarjuna to his queen as to the way by which women could 
subdue men (in love affairs). The work abounds in references to 
Vatsyayana’s Kümasütra and other works dealing with the same 
subject. Tontada Siddh&$vara who appears to have lived about 
the time of Virüpaksa III! was the author of the Satsthalajiüna- 
sürümrta. He was a very popular Vira Saiva poet; the esteem in 
which he was held was so great that works like the Virakta Ten- 
tadaryana Siddhésvara Purana and Santiga’s Tontada Siddhésvara 
Purüna came to be written.about him.124 


Sixteenth Century Poets: 


A scholar that flourished during that period was Tim- 
manna Kavi, the son of Bhaskara Kavi. He wrote the latter half 
of the Bharata in Kannada at the instance of Krsnadéva Raya. He 
specifically mentions in the colophons of the work that he wrote it 
“to render permanent the great fame of Krsnadéva Raya, the son of 
Narasa."125 

In the days of Krsnadéva Raya there flourished 
of renown. One Santikirti who lived in the 
tury was the author of the Jain work Santinathacarita written in 


the Sangatya metre. Oduva Giriya and Bombeya Lakka, 
Vira Saiva authors of th 


Kannada poets 
early sixteenth cen- 


two 
e period, have written the story of Harié- 


Daksa. One Mallanàrya of Gubbi composed the Bhávacintàratna, 
a work that expounds the greatness of Paficéksari, and the Vira- 
Saivémrta Purana, a voluminous work containing more than 7,000 


122. Karnataka Kavi Carite, II, pp. 43-86. 
128. E.C , XIIL, Kn. 49. 
124. Karnataka Kavi Carite 


; IL pp. 97-100. 
125. Ibid., II, p. 189. 
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stanzas written in the Satpadi metre. Kumara Valmiki has given 
a Kannada version of the Ramayana on the lines of Kumara Vyasa’s 
Mahābhārata. Books on medicine were produced in the period. 
Of them mention may be made of the Vaidyámrta of Sridharadéva. 
The Süpaáüstra, a work on cookery, is an interesting work of the 


period. 


Among the poets who flourished in the latter half of the six- 
teenth and the early seventeenth centuries mention may be made 
of one Virüpáksa Pandita who wrote the Canna Basava Purana 
about 1584. The style of the work is simple. This Purana is as 
important on the Vira Saiva theology as Sivajidnabodham is on 
Saivasiddhànta theology. Among the Jain poets of the period men- 
tion must be made of one Ratnakara Varni, the author of the 
Bharateáa Vaibhava of ten thousand stanzas dealing with the story 
of Bharata, son of Adinatha, the first Jaina. It is considered to be 
one of the best works in Kannada literature. Bhattakalankadéva 
was a great grammarian and poet of the period. He was the author 
of the Karnátakasáabdánusásana, a grammar on the Karnataka lan- 
guage. He was the court poet of both Sri Ranga I and Venkata II. 
He was sound both in Sanskrit and Kannada and his work is a 
standing monument of his depth of learning. Sadàsiva Yogi and 
Murige Désikéndra were two others of the period who were res- 
pectively the authors of the Rümanütha Vilésa and the Rüjendra 
Vijaya, both written in the Campi style. 


r 


Secrion V 


Tamil 


After the conquest of the Tamil country by Kampana and its 
incorporation in the Vijayanagar empire there was a very peace- 
ful atmosphere in ‘the country and literary activity found encour- 
agement. During the period of the Vijayanagar rule in South India 
there flourished many Scholars who enriched Tamil literature by 
their works. - Many of the works are of a-religious character which 
deal with the Saiva philosophy, and sing the praise of particular 
places of worship. But our present knowledge of the poets is too 
slender to help us to attempt a detailed account of their lives and 
works. However a few names deserve to be noted here. | 


In the early fifteenth century there lived in South India the 
well known Tamil poet Sirrambaládi just four generations after 
* 
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the period of Umapati Sivacarya who lived about A.D. 1313. A 
younger contemporary of his was Palutaikatti JhanaprakaSar. 


The Saluva chief Tirumalayya déya, the son of Saluva Gépa 


and brother of Saluva Gópa Tippa, was a great j3àtron of Tamil 


literature. He has been praised by the poets like Kalaméghappu-. 
lavar, and the twin poets Mudusüryar and llaüjüryar generally 
‘known as the Irattaiyar.126 


Sixteenth Century Poets: 


During the days of Krsnadéva Raya there flourished a good 
number of Tamil scholars in South India. Though it cannot be 
said if Krsnadéva Raya was a scholar in Tamil it is certain that he 


patronised the Tamil scholars many of whom have made reference 
to him in their works. 


Tirumalainatha was a poet who spent a good part of his life 
at Cidambaram. He was the author of the Cidam urdnam, a, 
translation of the Sanskrit work of the same name, and the Madu- 
rai Cokkanaétharula.- His son was Parafjotiyàr who wrote a 
Cidambarappattiyal, a work on poetics. Sevvaiccüduvar was 
other poet of the period who rendered into Tamil the Bhaégavata- 
Purdénam. '"Tattvapraka$a Svàmigal who lived at Tiruvárür was a 
good scholar of the period. He was in some way connected with 
the management of the temple at the place ; when the affairs of the 
temple were not geiting on well, he reported the matter to Krsna- 
deva Ràya, who had the $ri Bhattar of the temple removed from 
office and thereby restored order. He was the author of the Tat- 
tvaprakasam which expounds the Saiva philosophy. Vadamalai 
Annagalayyan who was connected with, the administration of the 
Tamul districts of the empire, and was well known for his devotion 
towards Visnu and consequently bore the name of Haridasar, was a 
good scholar of the time and was the author of the Iruáamaya 
Vilakkam which praises the superiority of Vaisnavism. Jňāna- 
praká$a Désikar who lived at Kafici was another notable scholar 
of the period. He was the author of a manjarippé in praise of 
Krsnadeva Raya as also of the Kacci Kalambakam, an important 
work describing the greatness of Kafici. Another contemporary of 
Krsnadéva was one Mandala Puradar who was a Jain and a pupil 
of Gunabhadra the head of the matha at Tirunarunkondai. He 
was the author of a Lexicon called Nikandu Cüdàámani. He also 


126. M.E.R., 1925, para 31: see also Purnali Pillai, Hi i 
pu ie, ; Q. lingam Pillai, Hist. of Tamil 
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wrote the Tiruppukal Purünam dealing with the lives of the Tir- 
thankaras. Among the scholars patronised by Krsnadéva Raya 
was a Brahman Kumarasarasvati who had a good knowledge of 
Sanskrit, Telugu and Kannada besides Tamil. In his Tamil work 
dealing with the activities of his patron he largely uses Kanarese 
and Telugu words. Vadamalayar, a Vidvan Pandit of Arruvanpadi, 
was the recipient of a grant of lands from Viśvēśvara Sivacarya of 
the Biksámatha.7/ It has been suggested that he was the author 
of the Maccapurénam and the Nidürttalapurümam.U?85 But it ap- 
pears that the author of the two works was different from the 
Vijayanagar scholar since the Maccapurünam was written in K.A. 
882 (A.D. 1707), more than one hundred and fifty years after the 
period of our scholar.  Virakaviràé$ar was another poet who lived 
in the period and was the author of the Hariccandrapurdnam. 
Varadan, generally known as Arulaladasar, translated the Purána 
Bhàgavatam into Tamil which deals with the ten incarnations of 
Visnu and the sports of Sri Krsna. Perumàl Kaviráàyar was an- 
other notable poet of the period who lived at Tirukurugai. He 
wrote the Kurukümanmiyam and the Maranlalavemanimàlai, two 
works which extol the greatness of the God at Alvar Tirunagiri, 
Méranagapporul, Tiruppatikévai, Méranalankéram and Méranpappa- 
' vinam besides a few others. Contemporaneous with them was 
Kaviràáapanditar, a Brahman scholar who translated the Saundar- 
yalahar? into Tamil. He was also the author of two Tamil works, 
Varakimalai and Anandamalai. 


Maraijfiánasambandar of-—Cidamharam was a well known 
&cholar who ftved im the days of Acyuta Raya and Sadasiva. He 
was the author of a large number of works on Saiva philosophy 
among which mention may be made of the Patipasupüsappanuval, 
Sankarpanirakaranam, Paramópadésam, Mundinilai, Sawasamaya- 
neri, Paramatatimirabünu, and. Sakalügamasüram. He also wrote 
the Kamalilayapurinam, Arunagiripurinam, and the Sivadharu- 
móttaram. Spragrayogigal who lived at Süryanarkoyil was a Brah- 
man scholar of the period and was the author of the Saiva Sann- 
yasa "paddati, Saiva paribhüsew Siva Jnana Sddhiyür ura urai, Siva 
neri pirakāśam besides many others of value. Kamalai Jüàna- 
praká$à Panditar was a scholar who lived at Tiruvarir. He was 
appointed the superintendent of the temples at Sikkil, Vadakudi, 
Vodaccéri and a few other places under the orders of Krsnamara- 





127. Abhidhanacintémani, p. 480;:865 of 1912. 
128. V R., LM.P., I, No. 166. 
V.A.—49 
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Sayyan, son of Aliya RamaraSayyan in A.D. 1561.73 He was the 
author of a large number of works among which were Anuttana 
Agaval, Sivapüsai Agaval, Sivananda Bédam, Jianappallu, Attu- 
vakkattalai, Anndmalaikévai,  Ayirappüdal, Tirumaluvadipura- 
nam. He also wrote the Putpavidhi, a work that des- 
cribes the flowers that could be used for worship, and the 
Pūmālai, a work that deals with the garlands that could be used 
for adorning God. ^ Gurujüsnasambandar was another notable 
celebrity of the period who was the author of some important 
works among which were Sivabhdgaséram, Sokkandtha Venba, 
Muktimccayam and the Paramànanda Vilakkam. Contemporaneous 
with him was a Jñānaprakāśar of Tiruvorriyür who was the author 
of works like Twwuvorriyürpuwrünam, Saükarpanirükarana urai and 
Sivajiüünasiddiyar Parapakka urai. Nirambavalagiya Désikar was 
another scholar of the time and was good both in Sanskrit and 
Tamil He was the author of the Sétupurümam, Tirupparangiri- 
purünam, Sivajfünasiddiyar urai and the Twwvarutpayan urai. Ana- 
dhari was a poet patronised by Tiruvirundàn said to have been a 
minister of Virappa Nàyaka, son of Krsnappa Nàyaka of Madura. 
He was the author of a translation of the Sundarapándyam a work 
in Sanskrit. 

Ativira Rama Pandya who was a subordinate ruler under 
Vijayanagar was himself a good scholar both in Sanskrit and Tamil. 
Among his works mention may be made of Naidadam, Kasikan- 
dam, Kürmapwrünam, Lingapwrünam and the Verrivérkai. A 
contemporary of his was Parañjötiyār, the author of the Tiruvilai- 
yadar purünam. Ellappa Nayanar was another important scholar 
of the period who was the author of the Arunaiantéti, Tiruvarar 
kovai, Arunücalapurünam, Tiruvirifijaipurdnam and the Saun- 
daryalahari urai. 


Seventeenth Century Poets :* 


Towards the close of the sixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth century flourished Révanasiddhar, a poéf’from Cidam- 
baram. He was the author of Akarüthi Nikandu, an important lexi- 
con based on previous works, Tiruppattisvarapurénam, Tiru- 
valatijulipuranam, and Trrumerralipurénam. Apattaranar was 


another poet of the period and he was the author of the Bhükola 
Süstram, a work in Geography.!39 


129. 104 of 1911. 
130. For the above account of the 


Tamil poets The Sixteenth Century 
Tamil Poets by S. Somasundara Dé&ikar 


has been largely used. 
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During the time of Venkata there lived a scholar Ananda 
Namassiyaya Pandaram by name, who was the disciple of one 
Cidambara Guru Namassivayamirti. ‘The latter was the author 
of Paramarahasyamálai, Cidambaravenbé, Anndmalaivenba, etc. 
He was the siddha who wrote the Arunagiriyandandi.?t 


Tàyumànavar, the great Tamil mystic poet and philosopher, 
appears to have lived during the time of Tirumala Nayaka of 
Madura. He was a Saivasiddhàntin and wrote a few works pro- 
pounding the philosophy of his school. ^As a poet he is unrivalled 
for sweetness blended &vith simplicity." According to an epigraph 
he died in A.D. 1662.132 


Thus the Vijayanagar period was an age of great literary acti- 
vity. Especially the reigns of Krsnadéva Raya and Venkatapati 
Raya constituted the golden age of Telugu and Sanskrit literature. 
Many of the feudatory Nayaks were also great scholars and patrons 
of scholars, not to speak of the emperors at the imperial headquar- 
ters. Vijayanagar under Krsnadéva Raya and Venkata can very well 
be compared with Athens under Pericles. Vijayanagar has been 
sacked and ruined, but its power through its writers to delight the 
Hindus is still left. Truly was the period one of great literary 
movement and the contribution of Vijayanagar to literatúre is 
considerable. 


131. See 61 of 1887; Abhidhünacintüámami p. 302; North Arcot District 


Manual, Vol. IL, p. 288; V. R., I.M.P , N A. No. 614. 
132. 7 of 1918. See Purnalingam Pillai, Hist. of Tamil Lit., pp. 305-07. 


CHAPTER XI 


ARCHITECTURE SCULPTURE AND PAINTING 


Section I 


Introductory 


VS description of the social life of aípeople in a particular 
age will be incomplete without an account of their architecture, 
sculpture and painting.| The artistic tastes of the people of one 
century are not the sarne as those of the people of another; hence 
the style of the buildings of a particular period and the carvings, 
sculptures and paintings in them differ from those of another 
period. There have been different schoóls of architecture in India 
flourishing in the same period, “and these wide differences ‘are 
due to local peculiarities and local differences. At certain periods 
and in certain buildings, foreign influences are discernible: Broad- 
ly spesking, in the Vijayanagar period, two different schools of 
afe were flourishing side by _side—the “Dravidian and | the 
Indo-Saracenic—and the style “of some of the Hindu monuments 
was influenced by the Indo-Saracenic style. 


(Many of the Vijayanagar monuments belonged to the Dravi- 
dian style of architecture. Speaking about this style Professor 
Jouveau-Dubreuil observes: “The Pallava period (600-850) is that 
of sculptured rocks, the early Céla period (850-1100) that of grand 

. vimanas, the later Céla period (1100-1350) that of the most beauti- 
ful gópuras, the Vijayanagar period (1350-1600) that of mantapas 
(pillared halls) and the modern period after 1600 that of corridors! 


— 


The buildings constructed in the Vijayanagar period have cer- 
Yan interesting features. The stone used for many of the buildings 
of Vijayanagar is granite, At times it was procured for the build- 
ings constructed in placés where it was not available. But some 
of the idols within the temples are usually executed in a d 
chlorite stone which is soft and takes a high „polish. On account 


of this their workmanship is far superior to those carved out of 
granite. Such idols therefore resemble bronze rather than stone. 


L Dravidian Architecture, p. 38, 
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In the construction some of the Vijayanagar buildings, at least 
. in those of the early period, mortar was not used though its 
use was well known. The absence of the use "of mortar in the 
buildings of the Vijayanagar days can be accounted for by the 
fact that the blocks of granite stone used in constructing the tem- 
ples were so large and heavy and so beautifully dressed and so 
accurately fitted together “that no cementing material was consi- 
dered : necessary." But the non-use of mortar in the construction 
of buildings was a source of weakness to the buildings themselves, 
for very often pl Dis grew in the Tittle” space. between. blocks 
of granite stone, as a result of which the stones gave way and the 
building itself was ruined. 


The Hindus appear to have preferred the lintel and the corbel 
principle in the construction of the mantapas. When the Muham- 
madan styles of architecture had begun to affect the South Indian 
style appreciably, the Hindus adopted on a larger scale the method 
of constructing halls with barrel-shaped domes and arched gate- 
ways. { As Hayell says, “in the ruins of Hindu Vijayanagar will 
be found not only the proto-types of Muhammadan Bijapur, but 
illustrations of the process by which the Arab architecture of the ' 
seventh, eighth and following - centuries gradually became the 
style of the pointed arch.”2")' 


Apart from these general considerations some features of the 
Vijayanagar edifices strike us as peculiar to that age. * Of all 
the parts of #he edifice, that part, the form of which has varied in 
the most characteristic fashion is perhaps ‘the corbel which is 
placed below the capital of the pillars." Tt differs from age to age. 
This part of the edifice “which is no other than the extremity of 
the beams cut with the blows of the hatchet" received some orna- 
mentation in the later Cóla and the Vijayanagar periods. While in 
the Pallava period its design was plain, in the Cola period it was 
fashioned in the form,of doucines, and in the Vijayanagar period 
it became clanged into the form of flowers falling down. But 
later the corbel underwent a further change and the drooping 
flower came to be separated from the rest of the stone, and it has 
now at its end a sort of finial (pümunai). 


In course of time, the idal which supports the capital of a’ 
pillar similarly underwent changes in design. While in the 
Pallava and Cóla periods it was plain, in the Vijayanagar period 


2. Indian Architecture, p. 183. 
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it was represented with opened petals, and these petals look like 
a series of indentations. In the same way the ndgabandham, so 
called because of its resemblance to the “hood of a cobra”, was a 
feature of the later Cola and the Vijayanagar architecture. 
The floral designs and the foliage which surround the kidu differ 
from period to period. While in a küdw of the Pallava period 
there is less of ornamentation, but generally is sculptured in it a 
gandharva who resembles a man looking through a window, a 
kiidu of the Vijayanagar period has greater ornamentation and 
the gandharva has no place in it. Even this ornamentation has dis- 


appeared in the modern period, and we have only plain Küdus 
now. 


In the same way the niches which are generally sculptured 
in high relief on the walls of temples, present varied appearance 
in the different periods of the history of the architecture of South 
India. While in the Pallava and Cola periods there was great 
ornamentation made over the niche, in the Vijayanagar period, 
greater prominence was given to the $üloi which contains an elon- 
gated roof surmounted by stüpis. 'The upper part*of the niche is 


plain and simple except perhaps for the küdw which is sculptured 
in a few of the $àlais. 


Secrron II 


HINDÜ MONUMENTS 


Among the sites containing the Vijayanagar monuments the 
most important one is the present tiny and fever-stricken village of 
Hampi, once the glorious capital of the Vijayanagar emperors. It 
now looks too wild to have been the birth-place and capital of an 
empire. Hampi is at present seen dotted with little hills of granite 
and not a blade of grass can be seen there now. Huge -boulders are 
found there in the "most fantastic confusion." But on this unpro- 
mising site rose the city “of widespread fame, marvellous for its 
Size and prosperity with which for richness and magnificence no 
Western capital could compare,” a city which even to-day is “virtu- 
all a vast (and impressive) open air museum of Hindü monu- 
ments.” 

For purposes of convenient handling the Vijayanagar Hindu 
monuments may be classified under three groups: (1) Temples, 

(2) Civil architecture like palaces and irrigation projects and 
(3) Military architecture. f 
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l-a. Temples 


Sri Virüpaksa Temple: 

Among the temples at Hampi one of the earliest 
is the  Pampápati temple dedicated to Sri  Virüpáksa. 
Parts of the temple appear to date their existence from a period 
prior to the foundation of Vijayanagar, but additions were made 
to it by the Vijayanagar kings. Harihara I is said to have 
built a temple here in honour of Vidyaranya who is believed to 
have helped him in the foundation of the empire. Krsnadéva Raya 
built the rangamantapa in front of the main shrine in honour of his 
coronation. Equally old is the shrine or Bhuvane$vari, within 
the temple. The style of the building belongs to the twelfth cen- 
tury. The shrine has a beautifully executed Calukyan doorway 
“flanked by the pierced stone windows characteristic of the style, 
and several Calukyan pillars carved in black stone.” The plan of 
the Pampapati temple consists of two large courts, one to the east 
and the other to the west, and they are divided by a wall. A large 
gōpura on its eastern wall is the main entrance to the east court, 
while the west court is entered by a smaller gópura on its northern 
side. It is in the west court that the principal shrine and many 
of the smaller ones are located. 


Krsnasvümi Temple: 

The Krsnasvami temple was constructed by Krsnadéva Raya’ 
'sóon after his return from Udayagiri.) He had brought 
an image of Krsna from a temple in the hill fortress of 
Udayagiri, and in order to house that idol he built this tem- 
ple5 (There is an evenness of style employed in its architecture j 
which shows that the temple was built within a short time. The 
whole structure consists of a principal shrine enclosed by á prada- 
ksina. In front of the shrine are the ardhamantapa and maha- 
mantapa. There is one small temple to the north of the vimana 
while another is to the north side of the front of the mahamantapa; 
and there is yet another on the south side of the same mantapa. 


The workmanship in the execution of the temple does not 
appear to be of a high order. It is plain and coarse except the 
mahümantapa which is ornamented. “It has a carved moulded 
basement with piers over each bearing several minor detached 


5. Sewell, op. cit., p. 300; A.S.R., 1907-08, p. 236, fn. 2. 
4. 29 of 1889; E.l., E, pp. 363 and 370.- 
5. 25 and 26 of 1889; S.LL, IV, Nos. 244 and 245. 
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shafts, and an overhanging cornice above." To the south of this 
building in the outer court is a building with a few small slits for 
windows and a low arched door on the east side. Piers with pointed 
arches divide the interior into squares. The roof is made up of 
many flat domes with smal! openings. There are a few ruined 
gate-ways in the temple which were originally towers constructed 
with brick and decorated with-stucco figures. 


Hazara Rümasvümi Temple : 


The Hazara Ramasvami Temple has been considered to be the 
private chapel of the kings on account of its close proximity to the 
palace and its ornate character. 'The construction of this temple 
has generally been attributed to Krsnadéva Raya. But an epi- 
graph found on the hasement of the temple mentions a Déva Raya. 
Hence it appears to be an old temple. But parts of it might 
have been re-built by Krsnadéva Raya. Such parts must have been 
finished late after the Krsnasvami temple was completed, for we 
find that the execution of the work in the Hazara Ramasvami tein- 
ple exhibits in many respects a decided advance over that of the 
other. (The temple is a small one measuring 200 feet from east to 
west and 110 feet from north to south, but “is one of the perfect 
specimens of Hindu temple architecture of the Vijayanagar period 
in existence.” The ardhamantapa of the temple is a handsome con- 
struction of four piers. The roof is supported by four beautiful 
polished black-stone piers “ crowned with bracket capitals of Indo- 
Corinthian appearance. The whole mantapa including the project- 
ing drip-stones is built of*«granite, while the vimana over the sanc- 
tum is constructed with brick and plaster decorated with stucco 
figures. There are bas-reliefs decorating the exterior walls of the 
shrine of the chamber and the pillared porticoes." “ Besides these 
interesting bas-reliefs, the beautiful 

the ornamental niches for detached sculpture, and the handsome 
mou massive cornices | adorning the exterior walls of 
these two temples are worthy of notice.” The exterior walls of the 
shrine and those of the court are covered with well executed panel 
groups. These depict interesting scenes from the Ramayana and 
the legend of Krsna. Some of the Scenes represented are those of 
Rama slaying Tataka, Rama, Laksmana and Sita crossing the 
Ganges, Jatayu falling down half dead after the fight with Ravana 
to rescue Sita, Rama shooting his arrow through the seven trees at 
ence to prove his strength to Sugriva, Hanuman interviewing 
Ravana in Lanka and sitting on the top of his coiled up tail and 
Ravana in his death agony.) Krsna is represented with a host of 


pilasters and engaged columns, 
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gopis. The exterior of this wall contains fine rows of bas-relief- 
sculpture depicting scenes from the Mahénavami festival. The 
bottom row represents a procession of the state elephants ; the next 
a procession of the king’s horses; the third row depicts a proces- 
sion of soldiers; the row above this one represents a procession of 
dancing girls and musicians. Another interesting feature of the 
temple is the fact that though it is a Vaisnava temple, Saiva 
figures are found in it. Thus we see the figures of Subrahmanya 
and GaneSa in the temple. Visnu is represented in a sculpture on 
a pillar as riding a horse, which perhaps represents Kalki. Even 
the Buddha is represented in two  basreliefs on the outer side 
of the walls of the sanctum oí the temple. 


Vitthala Temple : 
oV (/ But it is the Vitthala temple that represents the most perfect 
specimen of Vijayanagar architecture. ) The temple is dedicated to 
Visnu in the form of Vitthala or Vithoba, a form of Krsna wor- 
shipped in the Mahratta country. The temple can be dated back to 
the days of Déva Raya II. The poet Haribhatta, a contemporary of 
Krsnadéva Raya, mentions in his Naraswhhapwrüna that Prolu- 
ganti Tippana, an officer of Deva Raya II, built the bhoga-mantapa 
of the temple. Substantial additions to it appear to have been made 
during the days of Krsnadéva Raya; but unfortunately the temple 
never saw completion. 'There are within the temple many inscrip- 
tions of dates ranging from 1513 to 1564, and the work of eonstruc- 
tion seems to have beer stopped after the partial destruction of the 
city in 1565. š 
.“ The building is the finest of its kind in Southern India”, and 
as Fergusson says “ shows the extreme limit in florid magnificence 
to which the style advanced.” The temple stands on a rectangular 
enclosure 538 by 310 feet with three gópwrams on the north, south 
and east sides respectively. The main building stands on a high 
and richly earved basement. The whole court is built of granite 
and carved with a boldness and expression of power nowhere sur- 
passed in the buildings of its days. “It has all the characteristics of 
the Dravidian style: the bold cornice of double flexture, the 
detached shafts, the Vyalis, the richly carved stylobate etc.”® 
The most wonderful part of tt is the style and workmanship of the 
composite pillars each of which is carved out of a single block of 
granite. “The beauty of the Kalyana mantapa alone would be 


6. Fergusson, Ind. and East Aschzt p. 401. 
V.A.—50 f 
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sufficient to excite wonder and admiration in its bade") It is 
a magnificent building with a raised dais used during festivals. The 
people at Hampi say that there were chains of stone rings hanging 
from the eves at several of the corners of the temple till about 
thirty or forty years ago. Just opposite to the mahümantapa is the 
Stone car, part of which is built of granite. Originally it had a 
dome-shaped stüpi made of brick and plaster. Fergusson thinks 
that it is formed of a single block of granite and hence monolithic? 
but both Rea and Longhurst feel that it is not SO, 


but consists of 
nine separate blocks of stone. 


Acyuta Raya Temple : 


The Acyuta Raya temple, though designed on the plan of the 
Vitthala temple, is not so grand from the point of view of its work- 
manship. In front of the main shrine of the temple there is a pil- 
lared hall now in a decayed condition. The pillars in the hall con- 
tain some good sculptures. The inner courtyard is surrounded by a. 
verandah with carved pillars and decorated panels representing an 
elephant procession. There are also beautiful sculptures in the 
‘panels between the plinth and the cornice mouldings of the base- 
ment on the west and north-western sides of the verandah. The 
stone carving on the ruined northern gateway of the temple is also 
noteworthy. The different incarnations of Visnu are represented 
on them. On both sides of the inner and outer door jams are re- 


presented two beautiful female figures, "representing in duplicate 


the river -goddess Ganga or the Ganges, standing on the back of a 


makara or conventional crocodile from the mouth of which issues 
a floriated scroll ornament of 


semi-classical character which is 
continued all round the door frame and forms a very pleasing 
ornament.” 





The Malyavanta Temple : 

The Malyavanta Raghunatha temp 
precipice of the Malyavanta hill. 
of worship in the temple, is carv 
temple like many others has a mahümantapa and a kalyénaman- 
tapa, and these contain some fine sculptures. One of the most inte- 


resting among them is the figure of two serpents approaching the 
sun or moon, representing a solar or lunar eclipse. 


le is built very near the 
The image of Rama, the object 
ed upon a huge boulder. The 


7. Hampi Ruins, p. 182. 
8. Op. cit, p. 401. 
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Statue of Narasimha : 


A huge monolithic statue of Narasimha, an incarnation of 
Visnu, is enshrined within a walled enclosure. According to an 
epigraph written on a slab within the enclosure it was hewn out of 
a single boulder by a Brahman in 1528.9 It is twenty-two feet 
high, and in spite of its large size, the details and the finish of the 
statue are very well executed. This can be seen even now though 
it has been mutilated. V. A. Smith speaking about this statue of 
Narasimha observes: “The semi-barbarism of the court is reflect- 
ed in the forms of art. The giant monolithic Man-lion_ (Nara- 
sithha) statue, 22 feet high, and the huge monkey god Hanuman, 
although wrought with exquisite finish, are hideous inartistic mons- 
ters; and the sculpture generally, however perfect in mechanical 
execution, is lacking in beauty and refinement."!? This only shows 
that Smith found great difficulty in understanding Indian art or 
its ideals. 


Temples in the Mysore Country: 


With the advent of the Vijayanagar empire the Dravidian style 
was revived in*the buildings in the Mysore country where during 
the time of the HoySalas the HoySdla style had flourished. But 
the Dravidian style that was reintroduced in the Kanarese districts 
in the Vijayanagar period was influenced largely by the HoySala 
style of architecture. 


Vidyésankara Temple : 

One of the early temples built in the Mysore territory soon 
after the foundation of the Vijayanagar empire was the Vidya$an- 
kara temple at Srngéri. This temple though built in the,Dravidian 
style has largely been influenced by the Hoyéala art. It has the 
following features of the HoySala style: It is built on a raised ter- 
race about three feet high; rows of animals and puranic scenes 
adorn the outside walls of the temple.!! This has led some scholars 
to think that it was a Hoyśāla temple. But its plan is distinctly 
Dravidian. The temple has a garbhagrha, a $ulhanüsi, a pradak- 
sina and a navaranga. Figures large and small adorn the walls of 
the temple. It has been said that it is “a veritable museum of 
sculptures for the study of Hindu itonography ". Among the Iar- 
ger ones there are altogether 104. But the smaller ones are more 
interesting. The purànic friezÉs depict some interesting scenes 
from the Saiva purāņas. In one panel Sankaracarya is seen teacH- 


9. E.1., L, p. 399. 
10 Fine Art in India «nd Ceylon, p. 228: 
1. Q. J. M. S:, VI, RE 252. 
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ing four of his disciples who are seated two on either side with their 
books placed on vydsapithas (book rests)? while there are a few 
others standing. There are also several figures which represent 
different kinds of yoga posture. Many sages are depicted as seated 
on various animals. Special mention may be made of the 


chains of stone rings hanging from the eves at several of the cor- 
ners of the temple. 


The importance of the navaranga in the temple from the archi- 
tectural point of view is very great. It “is a grand hall supported 
by 12 sculptured pillars with lions and riders, the corner pillars 
having lions and riders on two faces, the whole pillar being carved 
out of a single block of stone. Many of the lions have balls of 
stone put into their mouths which must have been prepared when 
making the lions, seeing that they can be moved about, but cannot 
„be taken out. Each pillar has sculptured on its back a sign of the 
zodiac such as the ram, bull and so forth; and it is stated that the 
pillars are so arranged that the rays of the sun fall on them in the’ 
order of the solar months; that is to say, the rays of the sun fall 
on the pillar marked with ram in the first solar month and so on 
with others. Each pillar has likewise carved on it the particular 
planet or planets ruling over the particular rai or zodiacal sign re- 
presented by it, while the sun being the lord of all the régis is sculp- 
tured on the top panel of all the pillars........ The central ceiling 
about eight feet square, is an exquisite piece of workmanship with 
a panel, about four feet square and two feet deep, in the middle con- 
taining a beautiful lotus bud of five tiers of concentric petals at 
which parrots are shown as pecking on the four sides head down- 


wards? Thus the style of the whole architecture and sculpture 
in the building is really superb. 


Laksmideva and Mallikarjuna Temples: 


In front of the Lakshmidéva temple at Melkote is à mantapa 
which contains some interesting sculptures. It appears to have 
been built, as the inscriptions in it show, about A.D. 1458, by Ran- 
ganayaki, the wife of Timma Dandanayaka, a minister of Deva 
Raya II and Mallikarjuna, and “lord of Nelamangala." The sculp- 
tures depict scenes from the Ramayana and the Bhagavata. In 
one of them is seen Vibhisana Visiting Rama while in another 
Krsna is depicted as killing Karnga.4 The pillars in the Tiruk- 


12. See M.A.R., 1916, Pl. VII, No. 4 facing p. 14. 
13. Ibid., para 14. 
14. M.A.R., 1906-07, 


4 para 21 referred to in? Mys. Gag, New edn., II, 
Pt. i, p. 290. 3 
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kacci nambi temple at the same place contain thirteen interesting 
sculptures, which are described by inscriptions under each. These 
depict certain interesting incidents in the life of Arjuna such as the | 
performance of penance on the Indrakila mountain. Similarly 
the Mallikarjuna temple at Pankajanahalli contains some interest- 
ing sculptures. In one of them Kannappa is seen armed with a 
Bow, piercing his eye with an arrow, his foot on a Linga canopied 
by à three-hooded snake; Sakti Ganapati is represented with his 
consort on his left thigh; while Siva is represented as Lingéd- 
bhavamürti with a boar (Visnu) at the bottom and a swan 
*"rahmà) at the top.16 , 


Tempies in South India: 


South India is a land of temples, and there are Many big ones 
among them. Though the Vijayanagar kings did not build all of 
them they at least built parts of many of them. It was in the Vijaya- 
nagar days that many of the great temples of South India were pro- 
vided with huge towers. Krsnadéva Raya for instance 
built a good part of the northern tower at Cidambaram, 
one on the south side of the outer enclosure of the 
#&kAmbaranatha’ shrine at  Conjeevaram and another at 
Kalahasti. “The like’ model of these lofty towers else- 
where introduced, procured for them the designation of Rayar 
Gópuram or a tower after the Rayar’s fashion—that is a large and 
lofty tower."!7 It was only later that the huge towers in the temple at 
Tiruvannamalai and Madura were built. Further many of the 
huge mantapas in the temples of South India were built in the Vija- 
yanagar days. 


Táàdpatri : 

Tadpatri is a place of great architectural interest. There is a 
deserted temple at the place with two large gopurams one finished 
and the other completed only to the height of the prülüra wall, the 
tower proper not having been begun. The unique feature about 
these two towers is the fact that generally the perpendicular part is 
comparatively plain and simple without many sculptural decora- 
tions; while the upper part is studded with such sculptures, the 
lower portion of these.towérs is very closely “ covered with the 


15. M.A.R., 1907-08, para 61 referred to in ibid., p. 290. 

16. Ibid. p. 291. 

17. W. Taylor, Or. Hist. Mss, I, p. 125. 

18. Tradition says fhat it had been destroyed by the Mahrattas. 
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most elaborate sculptures cut with exquisite sharpness and preci- 
sion, in a fine close-grained hornblende (?) stone, and produces an 
effect richer, and on the whole perhaps in better taste, than any- 
thing else in this style. ............ If compared with Halebid or 
Belur, these Tadpatri gopurams stand that test (of comparison) 
better than any other works of the Vijayanagar Rajas."19. 


Vellore : 


The temple within the fort is important for the kalyainamantapa 
it contains. It is one of the best specimens of Dravidian architee- 
ture. The vydlis and rearing horsemen are exquisitely carved, but 
there is no exaggeration of the parts. “The great cornice, too, 
with its double flextures and its little trelliswork of supports, is not 
only very elegant in form but one of those marvels of patient in- 
dustry such as are to be found hardly anywhere else,”20 


Conjeevaram : 


The Ekambarandtha temple at Conjeevaram possesses one of 
the largest gópurams in South India measuring 188 feet and it has 
ten stories. It was built by Krsnadéva Raya of Vijayanagar. 
There are many mantapas in the temple one of which has about 540 
columns. The Varadaràjasvámi temple, parts of which were built 
by the Vijayanagar kings, contains a kalyánamantapa in the style. 
of the one at Vellore with granite pillars in which ar 


e represented 
figures riding on horses or hippogriffs. 


Cidambaram : 


Large additions were made by the Vijayahagar kings to the 
temple at Cidambaram. Krsnadéva Raya constructed a good. por- 
tion of the northern gópuram on his return from Simhaàdri. 
massive structure, 140 feet high. The lower 
of granite, while the pyramidal 
studded with stucco figures. 


It is a 
part of it is constructed 
part is built of brick and plaster 
There are carved on it both Vaisnava 
and Saiva figures. The figure of Krsnadéva Raya is sculptured 
in high relief in a niche on the western "side of the northern 


tower of the temple. A spacious mantapa standing on a thousand 


columns appears to háve been constructed during this period. It 
is about 197 feet wide and 338 feet long. 


| » The pillars are each made 
of a single block of granite. The style and ornamentation of these 


19. Fergusson, Hist. 


of Ind. and East, Arch., I, p. 404. 
20. Ibid, p. 396. ` DOT 
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pillars look old but certain features in the building give it a modern 
appearance. The central pier is formed of radiating arches sup- 
ported by brick vaults. Fergusson is of opinion that these vaults 
are certainly integral, and could not have been employed “ till after 
the Muhammadans had settled in the south and taught the Hindus 
how to use them." One of the finest structures at the place is the 
porch before the Parvati shrine. It contains five aisles. The outer 
ones are each six feet broad, the next ones eight feet each, while 
the central one is about twenty-one feet six inches. “In order to 
roof this without employing stones of such dimensions as would 
crush the supports, recourse was had to vaulting, or rather bracket- 
ing shafts and these brackets were again tied together by transverse 
purlins all in stone, and the system was continued till the width 
was reduced to a dimension that could easily be spanned. As the 
whole is enclosed in a court surrounded by galleries two storeys in 
height the effect of the whole is singularly pleasing.”2! There is 
an attractive portico standing on square pillars all of them elabo- 
rately ornamented, before the shrine of Sanmukha or Subrah- 
manya to the north of the shrine of Parvati. From the character 
of its ornamentation it appears to have been built about the end 
of the seventeenth century, and the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. Fergusson however thinks that from the nature of its 
style the building is assignable to an earlier date. 


Madura: 

The Vasanta or Pudu mantapam at Madura is of very great 
architectural interest. It is 333 feet long and 105 feet broad, and 
consists of four ranges of columns, all very elaborately sculptured. 
The facade of this hall is adorned with vydlis, monsters of the lion 
type, trampling o» an elephant, or a warrior is seen sitting on a 
rearing horse his feet supported by the shields of foot-soldiers 
sometimes killing men and sometimes tigers. On these sculptures 
Fergusson says: “These groups found*literally in hundreds in 

' South India, and as works exhibiting difficulties overcome by 
patient labour, they are unrivalled, so far as I know, by anything 
found elsewhere. As works of art they are the most barbarous, 
it may be said the most vulgar to be found:in India, and do more to 
shake one’s faith in the civilization of the people who produced them 
than anything they did in any department of art.” But as Vin- 
cent Smith remarks, the opinions of Fergusson are too harsh. 


21. Fergusson, op. cit, p. 377. 
22. Ibid., pp. 389-90. 
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* Fergusson's criticism fails to give the southern sculptures due 
credit for their power of expressing vigorous movement. ....... " 
Such figures appear to be unknown elsewhere, and it is not appa- 
rent how they became so much favoured in the Tamil country.”3 
Smith however remarks : “ The southern sculpture, remarkable. ... 
Íor its enormous quantity, fantastic character, often degenerating 
into the grotesque, and marvellous elaboration, rarely, if ever, ex- 
hibits the higher qualities of art. The sculptures being designed to 
be viewed by the mass, not as individual works, reproductions of a 
few separate figures cannot do full justice either to the sculptor's 
intention or to the general effect.’#4 


The gépuram in front of the choultry was also begun by Tiru- 
mala Nàyaka. From north to south it is 174 feet and in depth. it 
is 117 feet. "The gopuram remains incomplete, but even in its pre- 
sent size it is an imposing structure. 'The door posts are made of 


single granite stone carved with beautiful scroll patterns of elabo- 
rated foliage. 


The temple at Madura itself is à monument of very fine work- 
manship. There is a hall of thousand columns in the temple. It is 
a marvellous work from the architectural point of view. The whole 
building is elaborately sculptured in x manner which excites the 
wonder and admiration of the visitor.25 


1-b. Portrait Sculpture 


Castings in bronze and brass are largely made in South India. 
Idols in temples and statues of eminent rulers who made large 
benefactions for the upkeep of and worship in temples are made and 
placed in them. Though many of the bornze castings must have 
been made in the Vijayanagar days also we do not get much infor- 
mation about them. But there are three brass castings in the 


Tirumalai temple which are of some interest. One of them repre- 


23. A Hist. of Fine Art in Indi and Ceylon, pp. 233-34. 

24. ‘Ibid., pp. 234-35. 

25. A Tamil work called the Tor 
Nayaka constructed (reconstructed? 
the shrine called Sevvisvaram, 
mantapa, the 


uppanimülai states that Krsnavirappa 
) the Velhambalum, the northern gopuram, 
| the kitchen, as also the thousand-pillared 
inga Mirtyamman mantapa, the Surrumantapa of the second 
prüküra and the Virappa mantapa with sculptured pillars. He also covered 


Had ris of a mantapa of the temple of Minaksi with gold. — (EJ., XIL, 
p. . 
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sents Krsnadéva Raya, who was a staunch devotee of God Venka- 
_4éSa and made substantial improvements to the temple.6 The other 
two represent his two queens Cinnadévi and Tirumaladévi. 
They. were apparently contemporary statues. Speaking about them 
Vincent Smith remarks: “The images although formal in design 
and defective in expression seem to be executed with great 


delicacy."?7 

In the Tirumalai temple there is also a copper statue of Ven- 
kata II (1585-1614). Its workmanship is delicate to an extreme 
degree and is a good specimen of portrait sculpture. Besides 
there is also in the temple a group of two statues (husband and 
wife) carved in stone. It is generally supposed to be a carving of 
Tirumala I and his wife Véengalàmba.?; | But an old Mahratta. 
inventory of the articles and properties of the temple refers to the 
group as statues of Acyuta and his queen Varadaji Ammaà.?9 


The Pudw mantapa at Madura gains greater importance and 
interest owing to the fact that it contains the statues of ten Nayak 
kings of the place. The sculptor does not idealise his figures, but 
the statues appear to be true portraits of the first ten Nayak rulers 
of Madura. Many of them wear helmets over their heads, and a 
cloth round their waists. These statues are perfect specimens of 


South Indian art.39 


2. Civil Architecture 


(a) Palaces and public buildings in Vijayanagar : 

The palaces and other civil buildings that were constructed 
by the kings at Vijayanagar are now in ruins. Many of them were 
razed to the ground by the Mussalmans who committed all manner 
of excesses after the battle of Raksas Tangdi. As a result, instead 
of the buildings we see only platforms. But the following remains 


can be noted. 


26. With this can be compared the stone statue of the king placed in a 
niche of the northern gépura of the Natarája temple at Cidambaram. It is 
a fine piece of workmanship. See frontispiece. 

24. Hist. of Fine Art wm Ind. and Ceylon, p. 238. See also fig. 21 in 
Portrait Sculpture in South India by T. G. Aravamuthan. 

28. ASR., 1912, p. 189fn. 3; see also Heras, Aravidu Dynasty, I, plate 
facing p. 248. 

29. Rep. on Tirwmalai Tirupati Devasthanam Ins, p. 315 and plate 53. 

30. See ‘The Statues of the Nayaks of Madura in the Pudu mantapam’ 
in Q J M S., XV, pp. 209f£f., by Heras where the figures are reproduced ; 
also Gangoly, South Indian Bronzes, Pl. Ixxxiv, p. 60. 
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Within the citadel there is a very large basement which appears 
to have been that of an important building—perhaps the audience 


hall of the Vijayana ngs. The upper surface of the platform 
erg epe six rows of pillars, each row con- 
taining ten pillars, for there are to be seen sixty bases on which 
mp ehi rested. They were in all likelihood made of 
timber since no stone pillar is seen there now even in a broken 
condition. From the statement of Abdur Razak that the king's 
" Audience Hall was elevated above all the rest of the lofty build- 
ings in the Citadel" we can fairly presume that it had one or two 


stories above it. But it appears they were all in timber. The 
basement of the platform is adorned with simple carvings. 


But the “Throne Platform” is the most attractive among the 
many to bé seen there. Paes calls the building that stood upon 
this platform as the “House of Victory” on account of the fact that 
it was built by Krsnadéva Raya soon after his return from his vic- 
forjous campaign against the ruler of Orissa. It was the place’ 
where the king used to be sitting to witness the celebration of the 
Mahanavami festival. The platform “is a massive structure, origi- 
nally faced with carved granite blocks and slabs which have subse- 
quently been partly refaced with dark green chlorite stone on the 
front or west side of the platform. ...... »... The spaces between 
the different rows of the plinth mouldings of the platform are mostly 
elaborately carved in a similar style to that employed in the orna- 
mentation of the enclosure walls of the Hazara Rama temple, the 
different scenes representing processions of soldiers, horses, ele- 
phants, camels and dancing girls.”39 A few bas-reliefs on the 
walls of the platform depict hunting scenes and conventional ani- 
mals. The sculptures are, however, crude on account of the granite 
on which they are made. “The upper course of stone is decorat- 
ed with a procession of elephants. Two foreign-looking men with 
pointed beards and Persian-like caps are shown bowing to a group . 
of figures seated on a throne. Perhaps the scene is intended to re- ` 
present a visit of two foreign ambassadors to the court."31 Long- 
hurst is of opinion that there is a pronounced Jaina style about 
these old bas-reliefs, and says that it is at times a little difficult “to 
know whether some of the figures represent men or women owing 
to the curious manner in which both sexes wear their hair.3? Be- 


30a. Longhurst, Hampi Ruins, p. 58, 
31. Ibid. p. 62. 
82. Ibid, 
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low the procession of elephants are seen a row of sacred geese and 
cenventional crocodiles which was a favourite design of the early 
Jains and Buddhists. Under this there are three rows of dancing 
girls. The figures are full of spirit and action. In another place 
in the same building, there are a few other sculptures. In the top 
panel we see a parade of the king’s horses. Below it is seen a 
hunting scene. “One man is shown spearing a tiger or panther, 
whilst two men, one armed with a bow, and the other with a curi- 
ously shaped weapon and leading brace of grey hounds, are depict- 
ed hunting antelope. In the centre is a tree in which are two 
armed men being attacked by some wild beast. Below the tree 
is a boar on one side and a cross on the other, the latter is certainly 
peculiar, but in this case it is merely a conventional method of re- 
presenting an ornamental tank. Below are represented two 
boxers giving an exhibition of the “noble art” before the king in 
the manner related by Nuniz. To the left we have a very Assyrian 
‘looking bas-relief representing a warrior slaying a bear by calmly 
plunging a dagger into its open mouth as it charges. . . . Processions 
of horses and warriors, camels carrying drummers with kettle- 
drums shaped like baskets, elephants, dancing girls and musicians 

make, up the rest of the scenes depicted in these quaint old bas- 

reliefs."83 The gorgeous processions connected with the Maha- 

navami festival described by the foreign travellers are all repre- 

sented on the sides of the platform. In one of them a young noble 

is seen taking part in' the festival along with a group of dancing 

girls, ^ two of the latter being armed with squirts full of saffron 

water." '. Longhurst takes this to be a representation of the Hol 

festival described by Nicolo dei Conti. But the panel appears to 

represent a very common feature of the life of the Vijayanagar 

nobility—the water sports or jalakridá which contemporary litera- 

ture describes elaborately. 


' "There is another platform in the locality which appears to have 
been that of thenalace. since it is situated within theroval ence” 
sure near the king’s Audience Hal and the Throne Platform. The 
walls standing on this Platform are of brick and mortar instead of 
stone, while the superstructure and the pillars appear to have been 
of wood, which were burnt down by the Muhammadans. The 


basement stands on a platform of about five feet on the panels of 
which are engraved interesting Mahünavami processions. 


33. Ibid, pp. 64-65. 
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(b) Irrigation works: 


For the supply of water to the city of Vijayanagar great facili- 
ties were provided. Water seems to have been got from a tank 
situated at a comparatively high level. But Longhurst suggests 
that it must have been got from a well outside the city, “in the 
usual Indian fashion by means of large leather buckets worked by 
bullocks the water being poured into a main channel connected 
with branch pipes." A stone channel which is near the Throne 
Platform leads to the enclosure walls of the citadel. Another 
branches from it to the Zenanà enclosure. It goes up to the Queen's 
Bath. This is a square building in the Indo-Saracenic style of 
architecture and is surrounded by a moat. An arched corridor with 
small projecting balconies surrounds the building, and from it a 
view can be had of the Bath in the centre. To the north of the 
Candrasékhara temple in the citadel is an octagonal tank with a 
dilapidated pavilion in the centre and a pillared corridor with a 
flat roof running all round the tank. Jt was perhaps used as a’ 
pleasure resort. The Turuttu channel runs alongside of the hill 
and “takes off from the Turuttu anicut across the river Tunga- 
bhadrà about a mile west of Hampi. Apart from these, there are 


two objects of great interest. One is a stone trough opposite the 


platform of the king’s “Audience Hall" It was used perhaps for 
storing water for the horses and elephants of the ambassadors and 
nobles who sought the audience of the king. It is made of a single 

' block of granite measuring 4115 feet in length and 3 feet in width, 
and 2 feet 9 inches in thickness and contains a small drainage hole 
for flushing out purposes. The other building is As octagonal 
pavilion, rather a large structure. It is built in the Indo-Saracenic 
style. On all sides of the building there are arched openings and 
there is a small fountain basin in the centre of the building. The 
building also contains a massive stone trough carved out of a single 
block of granite in which, it is said, milk was kept for distribution 
to the poor during the big festivals at the capital. 


(c) Bazaars: 


Interesting examples of street architecture in the Vijayanagar 
days can be seen in the Hampi bazaar which continues to exist 
even to the present day in a fairly perfect condition. It is opposite 
to the temple at Hampi and is 35 yards wide and 800 yards long. 
Many of the buildings in the street are simple mantapas standing 


94. Op. cit, p. 52. 
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on stone pillars supporting ornamented lintel. A few of them have 
two stories “and a row of moulded columns with carved capitals 
in front, supporting a moulded and ornamental cornice and para- 
pet.”35 At the east end of the street is a large Nandi (the Sacred 
Bull of Siva) facing the Hampi temple. Just in front of the man- 
tapa in which it is housed is the two-storied building with many 
finely carved pillars of black stone in the Calukyan style of which 
we have spoken. Another street known as the Soolai Bazaar or 
the dancing girls’ street runs north of Acyuta Raya’s temple.” The 
dancing girls are said to have lived here. The houses are in ruins, 
but the dancing girls appear to have lived in houses separated by 
rubble walls which were plastered over. There is a tank or bath 
at the north-western end of the street which was probably used by 
the dancing girls. 


To the east of the Krsnasvami temple there is another bazaar; 
but this is on a lower ground than the temple itself. The buildings 
have all only one story and the lintels used for them stand on stone 
piers. At the north side of the street there is a large tank surround- 
ed by a corridor and it is entered by an ornamented gateway. Both 
this and the Soolai Bazaar are now deserted, and the lands bet- 
ween ihe ruins are under cultivation. 


3. Military Architecture. 


The city of Vijayanagar was surrounded by seven lines of 
fortifications. Abdur Razák observed that the city was so built 
that it had seven fortified walls one within the other. He says: 
"Beyond the circuit of the outer wall here is an esplanade extend- 
ing for about fifty yards in which stones are fixed within one 
another to the height of a man ; one half is buried firmly in the earth 
and the other half rises above ii, so that neither foot nor horse, 
however bold can advance with facility near the outer wall"37 
There were six fortresses within this outer one, and within the last 
fortress was the palace of the king. Paes also confirms the ac- 
count of the Persian Ambassador and states that the city was forti- 
fied by strong walls “made of very strong masonry such as would 
be found in few other parts.”38 The form of the city was a circle. 


35. Rea, Madras Chr. Coll. Mag., II, p. 506. 
36. See p. 391. 

37. Elliot, Hist. of India, IV, p. 106. 

38. Sewell, Op. cit., p. 244. 
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Abdur Razak speaks of the city as having been a circle and being 
situated on a hill33 Caesar Frederick confirms this statement.19 


The size of the city has been variously estimated. Nicolo dei 
Conti remarks that the walls of the city of Vijayanagar were carried 
up to the mountains and enclosed the valleys at their foot and that 
by that reason the extent of the city was increased, and its 
circumference was sixty miles.! Abdur Razak says that the dis- 
tance between the northern and southern gates of the outer fort- 
ress was two statute parasangs and the same was also the distance 
between the eastern 3nd western outer gates.*? Paes thinks that the 
circumference of the city was twenty-four leagues? and says that the 
first serra was two leagues away from the capital According to 
Caesar Frederick it was twenty-four miles. From these widely con- 
tradictory statements of the different writers it is difficult to 
estimate the exact size of the capital. However it appears that the 
accounts of Nicolo dei Conti and Paes are highly exaggerated with 
regard to the size of the city. It is highly improbable that the size 
was so big, for, if i£ had really been so, the distance between 
the centre of the capital and the first line of fortifications must 
have been about eighteen to twenty miles. It is probable that both 
the chroniclers wrongly took into account the mountain fortresses 
and the fortifications outside the main fortifications of the capital 
and calculated the circumference to be more than sixty miles. 
Abdur Razak’s statement that the diameter of the city was four- 
teen miles can be well compared with the modest estimate of the 
circumference of the city by Caesar Frederick. Sewell says: “From 

the last fortification in the south beyond the present town of Hos- 
pet, to the extreme point of the defences of Anegundi on the north 
the distance is about twelve miles. From the extreme western - 
line of walls in the plain to the last of eastern works amongst the 
hills lying in the direction of Daroji and Kampili the interval mea- 
sures about ten miles. Within this area we find the remains of 
the structures of which I have spoken." Thus the area occupied 


39. Elliot, Op. ett., IV, eos. The Vidyüranya Kalüjnüna states that 
the city was built like a Sri Cakra. 


40. Purchas, His Pilgrims, X, p. 97. 
Major, India, p. 6. 
Elliot, op. cit., IV, p. 107; Parasang—3 miles. 


Sewell, op. cit., pp. 242-43. League=3 miles. 
Op. cit., p. 83. 
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by the present ruined site of the capital of Vijayanagar also shows 
that the estimates of Abdur Razak and Caesar Frederick are nearer 
the truth than the estimates of Nicolo dei Conti and Paes. 


The massive walls of the fortifications at the capital were 
pierced by openings which served as gateways. They were gene- 
rally constructed in the Hindu style but in a few of them the influ- 
ence of Muhammadan architecture is visible. One of the most 
important of the gateways of Vijayanagar was what is known as 
Bhima’s gateway. It got this name because there is in it 
a large well carved bas-relief image of Bhima. This gateway has 
a sallyport and is supported by massive walls on either side. Half 
a mile to the north-east of the Pattabhirama temple is another gate 
which seems to have served as a main entrance on the northern 
side of the city of Vijayanagar. In the inner side of the gateway 
there is a large image of Hanuman. Another gateway that deserves 
a passing mention is the one that is on the road that leads to the 

: Pattabhirama temple from the south. While the lower portion of 
the gateway is built in the Hindu style, the upper portion is built 
in the ‘Muhammadan style of architecture. 


Section III 


Jain Monuments 


The prevalence of religious tolerance in the empire express- 
ed itself in the construction of Jain temples also within the empire 
of Vijayanagar. At the capital itself there is a Jain temple called 
the Ganigitti temple. Ganigitti means “an oil woman 7"; but it is 
difficult to say how the temple came to be so named. The main tower 
above the shrine is built in the series of steps which is the most 
noticeable feature of this style. There is a beautiful monolithic 
‘stambha in front of the shrine and it contains an inscription of 
A.D. 138555 which states that it was built by Irugappa Dandanatha, 
the Jain minister of Harihara II. The figure of a Jain Tirthankara 
with three superimposed umbrellas above his head and a fly whisk 
on either side is engraved upon the stone lintel over the main 
doorway. Further on the plaster parapet over the front porch 
there are three small niches each of which contams the remains 
of three seated Jaina images of the same saint carved on the door 


lintel. 


45. S.LI., I, p. 156. 
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The Vardhamana temple at Jina Káfici or Tirupparuttik- 
kunram in the Chingleput district received special attention at the 
hands of Irugappa. He built the sangitamantapa before the Var- 
dhamàna ardhamantapa in front of the shrine at the instance of 
his preceptor Puspaséna. It is so named because musical concerts 
were held in it. It measures 61 feet 9 inches by 26 feet 4 inches. 
The style of the pillars is early Vijayanagar. On the base of the 
pillars are carved lions, plants, creepers, twisting snakes, knots, 
dancing girls, dwarfish Yaksas playing on musical instruments, etc. 
The capital looks like a lotus and a motif hangs from it representing 
the seed vessel. In one of the pillars in the mantapa is carved the 
figure of Irugappa Dandanatha in high relief. “A spirit of ex- 
treme devotion, humility, asceticism, self-sacrifice and eagerness to 
be at the service of humanity is visible in the figure.” The hair of 


the head is tied up in a knot and thrown on the left side of the 
figure. 


The base of the gópura is built of granite while the pyramidal 
part of it is constructed with stucco and brick. On the sides of 
the gopura are pilasters with corbels of the Cola type. In each 
of the window ornaments (küdus) of the tower is placed a Jain 
Tirthankara in a meditating pose.49 


Section IV 


Indo-Saracenic Architecture 


(In a few of the buildings at the capital and some of the 
provincial cities the Hindu style of architecture was largely influ- 
enced by the Muhammadan style. Indo-Saracenic architecture 
with its pointed arches and domes instead of the lintel came to 
influence the Vijayanagar style after the Hindu kings of the south 
came into effective contact with the Muhammadans. 


One of the most important buildings at the capital which was 
so influenced was the Lotus Mahal within th Zenánà enclosure. 
It is a beautiful pavilion with an upper story.’ Some fine stucco 
ornaments adorn the walls of the pavilion. The building itself 


stands on a raised and ornamented stone basement. 


The angles 
are doubly recessed. 


“This pavilion is open on all sides and pro- 


46. See for other particulars, 
ram and is Temples, 
pp. 27-32, 


T. N. Ramachandran, Tirupparuttikkun- 
Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum, 1934, 
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vided wtih massive pillars and arches supporting the room above 
which is reached by the flight of steps on the north side. The 
upper room is provided with numerous little windows on all sides, 
each window originally having little wooden shutters, a feature 
which we do not find in any other building here, and one which 
tends to strengthen the conjecture that these buildings do really 
represent those of the Zenind. While the pillars and arches are 
Muhammadan in character, the base, roof, cornice and stucco orna- 
ment are Hindu in design. It is an interesting and not an unplea- 
sant blending of these two different styles and a fine example of 
Indo-Saracenic architecture. The Zenana was enclosed by high 
walls. The thickness of these walls which are now partly in ruins 
diminishes with their height. Their top portion which is built of 
cement appears to have been originally armed with a row of iron 
spikes all round. On the north side of the enclosure is a huge 
watch tower rising over a small entrance through the walls. On 
the south-east corner there is another of the same type. Longhurst 
‘thinks that though these towers might have been used for that 
purpose, “their architectural ‘style suggests that they were used 
mainly by the ladies of the Zenànà as pleasure resorts where they 
. might safely watch events taking place outside the enclosure with- ` 
out themselves being seen."4$ 
Outside the Zenàna enclosures there is a long building with 
eleven roomy stalls or rooms covered over with lofty domes. Over 
the central stall there is a square turret and the top is reached by 
a flight of steps on either side of it. The architecture of-the build- 
ing shows that it is entirely Muhammadan in character. Local 
tradition affirms that it was used as a stable for the state elephants. 


Very near the elephant stables is an oblong building with an 
arched verandah. Its external appearance looks Gothic. Around 
ihe walls of the interior there is a raised platform running all round 
and is divided into a number of equal spaces with pillars in bet- 
ween carrying arches supporting the vaulted roofs above. Long- 
hurst suggests that "the spaces between these rows of pillars were 
originally closed with rubble walls so as to form a number of small 
rooms or cubicles."49 

Within the Danàik's enclosure there is a ruined building 
which Longhurst thinks to be the ruins of a mosque. 


47. Longhurst, op. cit., p. 84. 
48. Ibid. pp. 83-84. 
49. Ibid., p. 86. 

VA—52 
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If it is so, it appears to have been built on a ruined Hindu building. 
‘Originally it seems to have been an open pavilion, and stood on 
an ornamented stone platform full of sculptures and carved mould- 
ings. Later it appears to have been converted into a mosque by 
raising three walls on three sides of the building. The style of 
the architecture of the present building is Muhammadan in charac- 
ter. There now exists the ruined facade of a building known as 
Rama Raja’s treasury. In it the principle of the foliated arch has 
been followed for structural purposes only. This is the structural 
basis of many of the Muhammadan buildings.59 


On the north-west corner of the enclosure is a massive square 
tower. On the top of it there is a small room divided into three 
small chambers on a raised platform. 'There are two windows one 
on the north and the other on the west side of the tower; and below 
them are massive corbels supporting the projecting balconies in 
front. 'The roof is supported with arches and little domes. 


The palace at Madura is a good specimen of Indo -Saracenic' 
architecture. In it the arches are preferred to the lintel. The pil- 
lars on which the arches rest are 40 feet in height *and are joined 
by foliated brick arcades of great elegance of design, carrying a 
cornice and entablature rising to upwards of 60 feet.”5! Next to it 
is another building called the Svargavilésam or celestial pavilion 
measuring 235 feet by 105 feet. It is arranged like a mosque, the 
central dome being supported by twelve columns, linked together 
by Saracenic arches. "Four similar arches are then thrown across 
the corner and the octagonal drum rises from these pierced by a 
clerestory. Above this at the cornice, 4515 feet, the octagon is 


changed to a circle and the dome rises in the centre to 75 feet, 
from the floor."52 


The palace at Candragiri, the third capital of the Vijayanagar 
kings, is "a facade of three stories surrounded by turrets in the 
form of gópuras............. With the exception of the angles each 
floor consists of a pillared hall, the piers are arched across both 


50. See Havell, Ind. Arch., 
of the same book. 

51. Fergusson, op. cit., I, p. 412. 

,92. Ibid. pp. 413-14, 


p. 184, fig. 43 and compare it with pl xxxv, 
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pierced by the arches which have brick work are built with brick 
entirely........ The older vaults particularly those in the lower 
story appear to be worked in stone from stone corbels, while the 
upper vaults are of brick."53 There is very little of ornament above 
the basement. It appears that the building was originally finer 
than it is now. 


SEcrION V 
Painting 


Painting is allied to the art of sculpture. In Ancient India 
the stationary images which were not taken out in procession or 
bathed on religious occasions were coated with a thin paint5* But 
later a change was made in the objects painted. By the Vijaya- 
nagar days thufouter walls and ceilings were painted to give beauty 
and embellishrfent to the otherwise plain structures, and the images 
were no longer painted. These images which were produced on 
the walls and ceilings of temples were called citrábhüsa. The 
figures that were painted on the walls of the t@mples generally de- 
pended on the deity that was worshipped within the sanctuary. If 
it was a Vaisnava God, scenes from the Raéméyana and the Maha- 
bhürata or the Vaisnava Puranas were largely painted on the walls. 
If it was a Saiva God the walls of the temple were usually 
painted with figures and scenes from the Saiva Puranas ; and if it 
was a Jain temple scenes from the lives of Jain Tirthankaras 
afforded the themes for the paintings on the walls of the temple. 
Thus it was a religious impulse that inspired the people to have 
such paintings in their temples. In some places sculptures were 
carved in high relief while the stucco figures and the plaster figures 
were decorated with paintings. All these produce great effect. The 
Hazara Ramasvami temple at Hampi contains some interesting pain- 
tings illustrative of the life of Rama. The Ramasvami temple at 
Kumbakónam to which large additions appear to have been made 
by Goóvinda Diksita, the minister.of the Nayak kings of Tanjore, 
contains one thousand fresco paintings descriptive of the life of 
R&ma. Among the scenes painted are those of DaSaratha perform- 
ing the putrakümesti yágam ; Rama and his brothers studying under 
Vasistha, Rama killing Tataka, the four brothers marrying the 
four brides at Mithila, Dagaratha dying, Rama crossing the Ganges 


53. See Ind. Ant., XII, pp. 295-96, for an article by Dr R. F. Chisholm. 
54. See T. A. Gopmatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, I, p. 38. 
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with Laksmana and Sità and Guha rowing the boat and many 
similar ones. The Sàraügapàni temple in the same place also con- 
tains some good paintings. 


The Mysore country also contains some temples the walls of 
which were decorated in the Vijayanagar period with the pain- 
tings of scenes from the Puranas. Figures of the Astadikpalakas 
are painted on the ceiling of the Mahàüdvüra of the Tontada Siddha- 
lihgé$vara temple at Edeyür in the Kunigal taluk. Scenes 
from the hfe of Siddhalinga, the great Vira Saiva teacher, and 
the Paficavinéati or the twenty-five sports of Siva are 
painted on the ceilings of the mukhamantapa and the patalan- 
kana of the same temple. Under each figure explanatory notes are 
written in Kannada characters. These probably belong to the 
fifteenth century. Scenes from the Saiva Purana are painted on 
the ceilings of the mukhamantapa of the Terumalléévara temple 
at Hiriyür. 

The ceilings of the mukhamantapa and the sangitamantapa of 
the Vardhamàna temple at Tirupparuttikkunram bear a number of 
coloured paintings illustrative of the incidents in the lives of three 
Jain Tirthankaras, Rsabhadéva, Vardhamana and Néminátha, and 
incidentally Krsna, the cousin of the last Tirthankara. Under some 
of them are labels explaining the incidents painted on the ceiling. 
Among the scenes represented are the birth of Rsabhadeva, his mar- 
riage with two Vidyadhara brides, the festivities and entertainment 
connected with it, the coronation of Rsabhadéva as king, the dance 
of the celestial nymph, the diksàá ceremony of Rsabhadéva and many 
others. The janmabhiséka of Vardhamana, Vardhamàna perform- 
ing diksü, dance of the celestial ladies and the kolüttam dance are 
a few of the scenes from the life of Vardhamana painted on the 
ceilings. Incidents from the early life of Krsna are also represent- 
ed in painting on the ceiling. Scenes illustrative of Néminatha 
proceeding in a palanquin for dīkşã; his departure to the forest and 
his penance are also seen painted on the ceilings,54a 


H 


Besides the mythological and legendary scenes contemporary 
life was also portrayed in some of the paintings. Speaking about 
& chamber in the palace of the king at Vijayanagar, Paes says that 
there were designed in painting all the ways of the life of the men 
who had been there, including the Portuguese so that the king's 
"wives" could understand the manner in which each one lived in 


54a. See T. N. Ramachandran, Tirupparuttıkkunram and its Temples, 
Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum, 1934, p. 63. 
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his own country, even to the blind and the beggars. At the en- 
trance to the king's residence were two images painted life-like 
and drawn to their respective manner. One of them represented 
Krsnadéva Raya’s father, and looked in the painted figure as a 
dark gentleman of fine form and a little stout, while the other was 
the painting of Krsnadéva Raya himself.56 The outer walls of 
a particular chamber within the palace were decorated with the 
figures of women with bows and arrows like amazons. The hall 
where the women within the palace practised dancing was studded 
with painted sculptures; and the design of these showed the differ- 
ent positions at the ends of dances to remind the dancers of the 
postures in which they had to stand after a particular dance.*? Paes 
speaks also of a painted recess where the women clung on with 
their hands in “order better to stretch and loosen their bodies and 
legs.”59 Abdur Razak too while describing the avenues formed 
by the houses of nobles and dancing girls, says that the figures of 
. lions, panthers, tigers and other animals were so well painted be- 
fore them, that they seemed to be alive.9? The Parijitápaharanamu 
also mentions the paintings of birds, swans, doves, parrots and other 
domesticated animals in front of these houses.®! 


A study of the art of painting under the Vijayanagar kings 
will be incomplete without a description of the encouragement the 
Jesuit painters received at the hands of Venkata II. The emperor was 
very much pleased with a few paintings of the Jesuit Fathers de 
Sa and Ricao who were staying at his court at Candragiri and asked 
them to send to him a good painter from St. Thomé. They readily 
agreed to do so and sent to him a Jesuit Lay Brother, Alexander 
Frey by name; and he remained with the king till 1602 during which 
period he is said to have painted and given to the king very fine 
paintings of scenes from the life of Jesus which were all very much 
appreciated by him. He soon left Venkata's court, but the 
reason for this is not apparent. In 1607 the Jesuit Fathers sent to 
the court of Venkata an Italian Lay Brother, Bartolomeo Fonte- 
bona, who was a good painter. He painted the figures of Loyola 


55. Sewell, op. cit., p. 286. 
56. Ibid., pp. 284-85. 

51. Ibid. p. 287. 

58. Ibid., p. 289. 

59. Ibid. p. 289. 

60. Elliot, Op. cit, IV, p. 111. 
61. Canto I, v. 106. 
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and Xavier for the king. Venkata was very much pleased with 
his work and himself gave a sitting to have himself painted. The 
king hung in a prominent part of his court at Vellore the pictures 
of Jesus which the Lay Brother had painted and given him. The 
services of this painter at the court of Venkata were so valuable to 
the Jesuits that they even thought of promoting him to the priest- 
hood. But he was not raised to that position. It appears that 
when the Portuguese mission was closed at Vellore in 1611, Barto- 
lomeo Fontebona also left the place. But during his stay at Vel- 
lore, his intimacy with the king and his ability to work quickly in 
painting were responsible for the great patronage and encourage- 


ment Jesuit painting received in the early seventeenth century at 
the Hindu court of Vijayanagar.9 


62. See for a detailed account of Venkata’ 
painters, Heras, Aravidu Dynasty, S relations with the Jesuit 


I, pp. 486-493. 
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402; on the cities and villages in 
the empire, 278; on dance during 
the Mahdnavam: festival, 295; on 
the dannaik being the judge at 
the capital, 33; on the Dombaras, 
249-50, on the elephants m Déva 
-Ràya's court, 149, on the extent 
of the Vijayanagar empire under 
Déva Raya II, 175; on the esteem 
in which Brahmans were held by 
Déva Raya II, 240; on the func- 
tions of policemen, 139; on the 
harem of Déva Raya II, 265; on 
the houses of the nobility, 279; 
on guilds, 223; on the independent 
courtezans at the capital, 267-68; 
on judicial and capital punishment 
at Vijayanagar, 126, 128; on the 
kissing of the royal feet, 273; on 
the Mahünavama festival, 271, 272; 
on the method of hunting elephants, 
293; on the method of writing, 353; 
on the ornaments worn by Deva 
Raya II, and the people, 287; on 
the paintings before houses, 413, 
and at the palace, 7; on the 
300 ports in the empire, 166; 
on the relations of the Sumeri of 
Calicut with Vijayanagar, 177; on 
the seclusion in the harem, 265; 
on separate eating by the ‘infidels,’ 
283 and fn.; on the size and form of 
Vijayanagar, 405-06, 407 ; on the 
strength of the Vijayanagar army, 
134; on taxation on merchandise, 
45fn., on the three days’ festival, 
340 fn.; on the time of the pay- 
ment to the soldiers, 159: on the 
topography of the city, 278; on 
the use of the betel leaf, 289; on 
the working of the Secretariat, 
36; presents to, by Déva Raya H, 
173; supply of food to, at Vijaya- 
nagar, 281. 

V.A 


D 


Abhilasitárthadáyani of |^ Ceruküri 
Laksmidhara, 367. 

Abhiràmà, mother of Dindima Sarva- 
bhauma, 365. 

Abbe Dubois, on the occasions of the 
quarrels between the Valmüga: and 
Idangai classes, 252. 

Acyutappa, the Nayak of Tanjore, 
abdication of, 15. 


Acyuta Raya (Acyuta, Acyutadéva 
Raya, Acyutayyadeva Maharaya, 
Citarao) 59, 195; son of Narasa, 
366; appointed successor of Krsna- 
déva Raya, 12fn.; the Bhügavata- 
campi dedicated to, 366; credited 
with the authorship of the Tala- 
mahodadht, 366; crowned with 
Varadamba at. Tirupati, 333; 
empire under, 177; foundation of 
the Madura Náyakshw during the 
time of, 203; gift of land by, for 
reciting the Bhakti Sanjivini, in 
a temple, 351; gift of a svarna- 
meru by, 367; grant of “ Ananda 
nidhi” by, 325 and fn.; grant by, 
for the car festival of Nataraja, 
and the cunstruction of the 
northern gépuram at Cidambaram, 
325 fn.; grant by, of Kadaladi on 
ékabhégam tenure, 209; grani 
by, to Peda Krsnamacarlu for the 
promotion of studies in Ubhaya 
Vēdānta, 350, heavy taxatio 
during the reign of, 96; honouring 
of captains by, 277; income of, 
from four villages near Cidamba- 
ram, 55; in the company of 
scholars at Srirangam when Cel+ 
lappa's rebellion was put down, 
154; influence and power of the 
Salaka brothers during the time 
of, 194; Kampadéva, an officer 
under, 223; married Varadamba, 
270; military contribution from 
some of his officers according to 
Nuniz, 138-39 ; Nuniz on the harem 
of, 265; Nuniz on the relations of, 
with the Nàyaks, 195; Pina Ven- 
katadri prince 
along with his coronation, 12; 
principle of the demand by, of con- 
tributions from the provincial 
governors, 193-94; portrait of, with ` 
his queen in the temple at Tiru-’ 
malai, 401; Saluva Nayaka, (Salva 
nayque), Prime Minister of, 82, 192; 


anointed crown 
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setting up of the image of GÓvinda- 
raja at Cidambaram by, 325 and 
325-26 fn.; systematisation of the 
revenues of Vijayanagar by, 46; 
Tamil poets during the days of, 385- 
86; ten women cooks for the per- 
sonal service of, 282 ; Tirumalamba, 
the queen of, 355; tolerance of, 
324; a Tuluva, 322; Vaisnavism 
under, 322, 324-26. 


Acvutarüyübhyudayam, of Rajanatha 
Dindima, 11, 27, 366. A 


Acyuta Rāya temple, architectural 
features of the, 394. 
Acyutendrābhyudayam, a work of 


Raghunātha, 371. 

Adaippu (lands held in lease), 51. 

Adapanayque, contingent of, to Rai- 
cur, 138, 139; lord of the country 
of gate (?), income, and obligations 
of, 193, 194; lord of a gate at 
Vijayanagar, in charge of diamond 
mines, 67. 

Adapinayaningaru, minister, respone 
sibility of, for the remission of the 
marriage tax, 70. 

Adappam, betel page, 274. 

Adayapalam, village of Appayya 
Diksita, 368, 370; a school at, esta- 
blished by Appayya Diksita, 349, 
370 . 

Adhikarana Sürüvali, a lit. work of 
Vēdānta De$ika, 356. 

Adhikari, functions of, 233-34. 


Adhivüsis, deputation of the, to 
Virüpàksa II, 89. 

Adhyayanavrtti 350. 

Adil KHan (Savai), 152. 

'Adil Shah, (Ydalleao), 177; a 


successor of  Nàsir-ud-din, 301; 
threat of the Sultans of Birar, 
on and Golkonda to join the, 
72. 

Aditya Raya, grant of a village to, by 
Mallikarjuna Raya, in recognition 
of his scholarship, 352. 

Adiyappa Nayaka, Vaéal, brother of 
Sinnappa Nayakkar, 95. 

Adéni, march of Bukka I to, 134. 

Aduturai, rates of taxes at, 54. 

Advaita Dipikà, a work of Appayya 
Diksita, 327. PPAIY 

Advarüns, followers of Sri Sankara, 
306-07. 

Agambadaiyars, servants serving un- 
der the chief of Paduvir, 131. 


apean, a small administrative unit, 
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Agaramputtar alias Mādhavacatur- 
védimangalam, Mahdjanas of, 207. 
Agastya, author of Bala Bharata, 365. 
Agnéévara, temple of, at Madam, 270. 
Ahadis, and the “King’s Guard,” 141. 
Ahmad KHáàn, a servant of Déva 
Raya II, 162, 319. 
Ahmadnagar, doings of Krsnadéva 
Raya at, after its capture, 157-58. 
Ahmad, Sultan, excesses of, 167. 
Ahobalàdri (Ahobalam), 327. 
Ahobalam, (Ahdbaladri), a pilgrim 
centre, 333; gifts of Tirumala I, at 
327; Narasimha (Nrsimha) at 321, 
323; restoration of worship at, by 
Sri Ranga, 327. 
Ammbadinmélagaram, an administra- 
tive division, 179, 181. 
Ain-ul-Mulk, called brother by 
Rama Raja, 163; grant made by 
Sadasiva at the request of, 162- 
163. 


'Ain-ul-Mulk Gilàni, the Bivanahalli 


grgnt made at the instance of, 320. 
Aitareyéranyaka, interpretation of 
the, 362. 


Aiyangar, Dr. S. K., on the contribu- 
tions of Vijayanagar, 7-8; on the 
Kannadiyas, 24 fn.; on Krsna 
Raya’s grant to poet Nandi Tim- 
mayya for his skill in playing dice, 
293 fn.; on marriage lebislation in 
the Padaividu rajyam, 257 fn.; on 
the origin of Vijayanagar, 2 fn.; 
on the position of Ràm. s-Hàja 
Vitthala, 203; on Virüpiksá in 
whose time there was a changé in 
the religion of the Vijayanagar 
house, 322 fn. 

Aiyangar, Srinivasa Raghava, R., 
on rates of assessment on land, 
under Vijayanagar, 49. 

Ajaparcatimapa (lord of Udayagiri), 
income and obligations of, 192; 

military contribution of, 138. 

Ajnadhéraka, ^an executor of 

order of the King, 39. 

Ajüaparwülaka, an 
order of the King, 

Akaráti Nikandu, 
siddhar, 386. 

Akasamukhin, 
308 fn. 

Ākāśavāsi Sāmavēdi 
LEA Odeya, 

Akkanna, a Golkonda mini 
tured to death, ns minister, tor- 

Aksobhyamuni (Tirtha), a contem- 
porary of Vidyaranya, 5, 314; 


the 
executor of the 
39. 

a work of Révana- 


same as Aká$avüsin, 


garu, the guru of 
308 fn. 
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disciple of Madhva, 307; contro- 
versy of, with Vidyaranya, 305, 307. 

Alagiya Manavàla perumál Tondai- 
manar, fiscal regulations of, 90. 

Alagiya Nayinàr, farming of the taxes 
by the trustees of the temple of, 
89-90. 

Alambalam, Mahájanas of, heard a 
case, 120, 214. 

Alankdrasudhanidhi, a work of 
Sayana, 359, 363; on Madhava’s 
enjoyment of pleasures, 358. 

Ala-ud-din Khalji, method of the col- 
lection of revenues under, 79. 

'Ala-ud-din Sikandar Shah, a suc- 
cessor of Fakrud-din Mubarak 
Shah, 301. 

Alavandár, a Vaisnava Ácárya, 299. 
Albuquerque, repulse of, by the 
Zamorin of Calicut, 177. 
Alcaid, vetrahasta, of the literature, 

274, 

Alexander Frey, a painter, stg of, 
with Venkata II, 413. 

Alivu, damaged crops, 42; not count- 
ed for taxation, 53 fn. 

Aliya Ramappayya, see Rama Raja, 

Aliya Ramappayadéva  Mahár&éay- 
yan, a Mahämandalēśvara, 85. 

Aliya Ràmaraéayyan, father of Krsna- 
maràásayyan, 386. 

Allama, (Prabhudéva) importance of, 
for the Vira Saiva movement, 381. 


Allasani Peddana, one of the Asta- 
diggajas, poet laureate in Krsna- 
déva Raya’s court, 6, 26, 374, 376; 
author of Manucaritamu, 323, 376- 
11; and the authorship of the 
Amuktamélyada, 315-16. 

Alvars, twelve, 299; on bhakti, 310; 
the Paramayogwilüsama, a work on 
the lives of the, 379. 

Alvar Tirunagiri, the place where 
Manavala Mahamuni lived, 312. 

Amaram, a tenure, 140, 140 fn. 

Amaram Timmarassa, 19. 


Amaramigant, estate given to an 
Amaranüyaka, 184. 
Amaranüyala — (amaramügani) the 


name of the estate given to, 184; 
represented in the larger Council 
of the kings, 27; functions of the, 
140. 


Ambalavana Dé$iker, a head of the 
Tiruvàvaduturai matha, 338. 
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Ambassadors to foreign courts, under 
Vijayanagar, 172-73. 

Amuktamaélyada, a work of Krgna- 
déva Raya, 9, 9fn., 18 fn., 19 fn., 
20fn., 22fn., 25, 26, 27, 29, 30fn.. 
31, 36, 74, 96, 99, 101, 163, 112, 128, 
155, 170, 171, 232, 276, 277, 365, 374- 
76; on the dress of women, 286; 
on the food in a Brahman’s house, 
282; mention by, of engines, 150. 

Anadhari, author of the Sundara 
Pàndyam, 386. 

Anaimélagaram, confirmation of the 
rights of the Müvalür temple by the 
assembly of, 214-15, 

Anandamálai, a work 
Panditar, 385. 

Ananda Namaśśivāya Pandáram, a 
disciple of Cidambaraguru Namaá- 
Sivàyamuürti, 387. 

“Ananda Nidhi,” grant of, by Acyuta 
Raya, 325 and fn. 

AnantaSayanam, a pilgrim centre, 333. 

Anargharighava, commentary on, 
oe by Ceruküri Laksmidhara, 

Anegondi (Anegundi), 115, 406; set 
fire to, by Tippu Sultan, 4 

Angirasa, minister of Indra, 358. 

Añjumăn, 222. i 

Afijuvannam, 
222. 

Afijuvannattdr-teru, 222. 

Ankaya Nayaka, superintendent of 
Nondanguli nádu, 236 ; revenue con- 
cessions by, 84-85. 

AnkuSa Raya, a feudatory of Rama 
HI, 367. 

Annalvasal, sale of püdiküval rights 
by the residents of, 131. 

Annadàni Gauda, dispute of, with 
Ciga  Mudhaiya, regarding the 
gaudika of a village, 114-15. 

Annamácürya, a member of the 
Tallapakkam family, 326. 

sr aaa al gift to the temple of, 


of Kavirasa 


same as Hañjamana, 


Annámalaikovai, a work of Kamalai 
Jüána-prakás$a Pandaram, 386. 

Annémalaivenbé, a work of Cidam- 
baraguru Namassivayamtrti, 387. 

Annamáràdhya, a minister under 
Déva Raya II, 241. 

Annappa Udaiyar, 19. 

Anonymous chronicler, the, on the 
relations between Rama Raja and 
'Ain-ul-Mulk, 163; on the strength 
of the Vijayanagar army, 135. 
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Anquetil du Perron, on the treachery 
of two Muhammadans at Raksas 
Tangdi, 163. 

Antoine Vico, on the revenues of 
Vijayanagar in 1611, 50. 

Anuttüna Agaval, a work of Kama- 
lai Jüànaprakàsa Panditar, 386. 
Apatsahayan, of Tirukkadiyür, took 
part in the Raicür (Ir8ecür) cam- 
paign of Krsnadéva Raya, 144, 242 
Arunagirinatha, author of the farce 
Somavalliyogünandap: ahasama, 365. 
Arunagirinatha, nephew of Sabha- 
pati, 365 fn. , A 
Apattaranar, author of the Bhithéla 
Sastram, a work on Geography, 

386. 

Appa Pillai, grant of the right of 
püdiküval by, 132. 

Appayya Diksiia, philosopher and 
scholar, 5, 352; son of Rangaradja 
Diksita, 368; follower of Srikantha’s 
philosophy, 368-69 : a contemporary 
of Sri Ranga and Venksta II, 378, 
of Vijayindra Tirtha, 315, 336; 
patronised by Venkata, 355, 370; 
controversy of, with Tatacarya, 330; 
controversy of, with Vijayindra 
Tirtha, 307, 330; alleged defeat of, 
by Doddayacarya, 326 and 326-7fn.; 
author of Caturmatasüra, a com- 
mentary on the Yddavabhyuda- 
yam, Crtramimaimsa, Krsnadhyaina 
Paddhati 369; Kuvalayinanda, 355, 


369, 370; Mahabhératataétparya- 
sangraha, Parimala, Ramayana- 
tütparya sangraha, Swarkamani- 


dipika, Sivatattvaviveka, Varada- 
rajastava and Vrttivartikam, 369; 
and Cinna Bommu Nayaka, 355, 
370; not a contemporary of Tenah 
Ramakrsna, 378; relations of, with 
Tatacarya, 368; a  sarvatantra- 
svatantra, 369, 370; schools esta- 
blished by, at Adayapdlam and 
Velur, 349, 370; wrote the Kuva- 
layünanda at the request of 
Venkata, 370; wrote the Swéárka- 
manidipika to teach 500 pupils, 370. 

Araikaval (Superintendent of Stores 
in a temple), 332. 

Aramalatta Nayinar, grant of privi- 
leges by, to the Kaikkolas of Valu- 
dilambatturájya and Kafici, 247-48 
and fn. 

-Aramvalartta Nàyanàr, the agent of 
Narasa Nayaka, 24. 

Aramvalatta  Nàcciyàr, a dancing 
girl interview of, with Déva Raya 
II, 270. 

Arasamürttándan, 


a military title, 
168. 
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Araíuküvalgür, chief küvalgür, 132. 

Arasus, settlement of a dispute by 
the, 117. 

Arava Velamas, 6. 

Aravidu Kings, spread of Sri-Vaisna- 
vism under, 327 ff. 

Araviti Bukka Raju, a feudatory of 
Krsnadéva Raya, 10. 

Architects, exempted from the pay- 
ment of certain taxes, 96, 


Architecture, contzibution of Vijaya- 
nagar to, 6-7; encouragement of, 
under Vijayanagar, 100; features 
of the Vijayanagar style of, 388-90. 

Arhat Pārśvanātha, a temple for, built 
by Déva Raya II, 316. 

Ariyanatha _Mudaliyér, sat with 
Virappa Nayaka to decide a case, 
111; decision of a dispute by, 118. 

Ariyalür, its poligar, the Aragu 
kàvalgür of the place, 132. 

Ariyappa Udaiyar, see Harihara I 
13fn. i 


Army, ers m 151-52; time of 
paymen o, 159; standing and 
feudal, 99; of Viia ranagar - 
ness of the, 164-65. ETE 

Arégyasalai, hospital, maintained by 

e temple at Srirangam, 228, 

Artillery, came into existence under 

S jayanagar, 145; use of the, 149. 


Artisans, migration of from Kargani- 
palle Sime, due to heavy taxation, 


Arulaladasar, see Varadan, 385. 


Arunagirinātha, author of a commen- 
tary on 


Sankara’. 
lahati, abe. ara’s Saundarya- 


Arunigiripurin i 
ffanasambandar’ $83 ^ ^ ^i Marai- 
Arunacalapuránam, a 
ee Nayanar, 386. 
runagiriyandéndi, a i = 
bara Guru ebd EER 
387. i 
Arunaiyantàti 
A Eia a work of Ellappa 
A$oka, Borderer's Edict of, 26 ; built 
e Mauryan Empire, 9. 
Assessment of tax on land, method 
of the, 44-47; rates of, 47-56. 
Astadiggajas, the, 374-380. 
Astapradhàn Council, of Sivaji, 28. 
Asu, a kind of poetry, 270. 
Aévapatis, Vijayanagar kings, *so- 


called on account of their 
in horses, 147. 7 Sree 


work of 
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Atharvavedabhüsya, written by B 
Sayana, 360. 
Athavana, Taxation Department, 86.  Babanatta, a  Muhammadan saint 
Ativira Rama Pandya, author of 320. : 
Naidadam, Késikandam | Kürma- Bacstor, a buffer state of Vijayana- 


purünam, Lihgapuranum and Verri- 
vérkai, 386; date of, 309 fn. 

Atréya Rāmānuja, great-grandson of 
Pranatarthihara and uncle of 
Vēdānta Désika, 355. ; 

Attür, disputes among the Pàficàl 
at, 245. 

Attuvakkattalai, a work of Kamalai 
Jiianaprakasa Pandaram, 386. 

Audience Hall, at Vijayanagar, 
architectural features of the, 402. 

Aufrecht, on the authorship of the 
Vedic Commentaries, 362; on the 
date of the death of Sayana, 363; 
on the Vydsaraya Matha, 315. 

Avanam, a village restored to the 
Tiruvidaimarudür temple, 118. 

Avaly, Mallapanayque, the lord of the 

* country of, 193. 

Ayagürs, and the declme of the 
village republics, 217; and justice, 
114-15 ; proportions of the, from the 
‘finger-giving classes, 346. 

Ayagar system, the, under Vijaya- 
nagar, 217-20. 

Ayangadi (AÁyagürs), 218. 

Ayirappédal, a work of Kamela: 
Jfüànaprakasa Pandaram, 386. 

Ayres de Saladana, the Portuguese 
Viceroy, embassy sent by Venkata 
II to, 174. 

Ayyala Raju, one of the astadsggajus, 
314. 

Ayyangar, Ramaswamy, M. S, on 
the religion of the early Vijaya- 
nagar kings, 316-17 fm. 

Ayyangar, Srinivasa, M., on the 
origin of the Valangai and Idangai 
classes, 251; on the results of the 
colonisation of Tamil India by the 
i apu and Kanarese people, 253- 

Ayyaparasayya, Rayasam, 37. 

Ayyar, Balasubrahmanya, S. R., on 
the construction of the northern 
gopuram at Cidambaram, 322 fn. 

Ayyar, Jagadisa, P. V., on the oil 
used by the would-be sati, 259fn. 

Ayyar, Ramanatha, A. S., on 
Kottaipanam, 68 fn. 

Ayyar, Subrahmanya, K. V., on the 
ae of the village assemblies, 

Ayyavole, 22. 


gar, 170; a subordinate of Vijaya- 
nagar, 141. 


Bacarasayya, an officer under Krsna- 
déva Raya, 241. 


Badarayana, Brahmasütras of, 364. 


Badugulavaru, decision of the 
quarrels of the, with the Palinati- 
vüru, 119. 


Bahmani kingdom, 2; Sultans, in- 
cursions by the, into the Vijaya- 
nagar dominions, 176; wars of the 
Rayas with the, 99. 

Bajapanayque, lord of Bodial, income 
and obligations of, 193; military 
contributions of, 138. 

Bajapanayque, lord of Mumdoguel, 
income and obligations of, 193. 

Bajuns, a dress, 284. 

Bakhir of Rama Raja, description of 
the Vijayanagar armies at Raksas 
Tangdi by, 145, 146. 

Bala  Bhügavatamu, of Koneruna, 
dedicated to Cinna Timma Raja, 


Bala Bharata, of Agastya, commen- 
ted on by Saluva Timma, 365 

Bala Bharata Vyükhyaà, a commen- 
tary on Agastya’s Bala Bhérata, 
written by Saluva Timma, 365. 

Balijas, 6. 

Ballagate, 176. 

Ballala IH, made to submit to 
Muhammad Bin Tughlak, 300. 

Bana, author of the Kddambari, 373. 

Banavase (i) 12,000, 185; Marappa, 
Viceray of, 191 

Bandar&Sayya, settlement of a 
dispute by, between the Püficülas 
and the cultivators, 245-46. 

Bandha, a kind of poetry, 270... 

Bandyopadhyaya on the’ Hindu" 
political ideals, 20. p 

Bankpur (Bengapor), a subordinate 
of Vijayanagar, 141, 170, 202 

Barabullowuttee (Ayagürs), 218. 

Barbers, special privileges of, from 
the state, 248-49; tax on, 62, 63 fm, 
64, 65, 93. 

Barbosa (Duarte), on the arrange- 
ments of streets according to occu- 
pation, 280, and f».; 9n the 
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attendance of men by women in  Basavanna Le rath acca of the 
war, 266-67 ; on the choice of men Barakiru rajya, 35. g 
for the army, 136; on the Council Basava Purana, translated into 
room of the Vijayanagar kings, Kannada by Bhima Kavi, 381. 
21-28 ; em des wani of the Basrūr, 128. 
king in his Council on the neces- 
rie for going t ee 150 ; on the BaO) pap cea 170. jer 
dietary o e Vijayanagar kings, 4 a? , 2 
281-82; on the dress of women, Su orata of Vijayanagar, 141, 
286; on duelling, 291-92; on the a i X 
food of the Brahmans, 282; on the Bayicaya Nāyaka, son of Maha- 
harem, 265; on the head-dress of savantadhipati Hebbare Nayaka, 
women, 286; on hook-swinging, 236. 
345; on the houses m the harem, Becanor, a subordinate of Vijayana- 
264; on the houses of the nobility, gar, 202. 
ae i on the Jogis, 345; on kings Bedabinugu, tax on, 64. 
seldom going to war in person, 3 iz 
153; on tale bar and Vijayanagar, Benskeppa Setti, a dharmasasana to, 
177; on the march of the army, 151; : m . n. 
on the method of writing at Cali- Bengal, adjoined the Vijayanagar 
cut, 354; on the ornaments of empire, 175, 176. 
the people, 287-88: on the pay of  Bengapor, see Bankpur, 141, 170, 
the soldiers, 160; on the perfor- 202. 
EE of iom rid 3m on the Bernier, on the Omrahs, 141-2 fn. 
easures orde y e women : 
P the harem, 268-69; on the price Bort ie bod of "e: o bris by. 
of horses, 148; on the punishment th ki 268 in the presence o 
for failure to conform to the e AIDE, doe: F 
obligations by the Nāyakas, 196; Bevanahalli grant, made by Rama 
on the rivalry among the wives of Rāja at the instance of 'Ain-ul- 
the king, 263 and fn.; on the sense Mulk Gilàni, 320. 
of security in the Vijayanagar  Bezeneger (Vijayanagar), 163, 284. 
empire, 129; on setting fire to Bhagavata, portions of, translated 
temporary cities, 153; on the into Telugu by Haribhatta, 366; 
ita ie p nee ETE x scenes from the, sculptured in the 
e kin r the review e 3-daà 
forces, 161: on the soldiers “living ee deya temple, ma f Bài 
secos do eir own ew aif Pages tempi, a work, ot Raja 
144; on the starting of the ki RUNE = , : 
for war, 151; on the strength of Bhagavata Puranam, rendered into 
the Vijayanagar army, 134-35, Tamil by Sevvaiccüduvar, 384. 
136; on the tonsure of widows,  Bhakt: Safijivim, grant by Acyuta 
262; on the training and attain- Raya for the recitation of, 332, 
ments of the women, D iR the 351. 
training given to the dancing Bhanappa Odeya, governor of Bāra- 
girls, 295; on the use of shoes and kúra. Pift by, eee Ar dois. 


umbrellas, 285; on the voluntary stance of Déva Raya Mahara 
nature of sati, 260; on the Vija- s ya Mahārāya, 89. 


yanagar empire, 196-97; on the Bharata, son of Adinatha, 383. 
wealth of the courtezans at the Bharata, in Kannada, a work of 


capital, 267-68; on women follow- Kumara Vyasa and Camarasa, 381. 
ing the army, 165; resentment of, Bharatésa Vaibhava, a work of 
against certain classes of Brahmans, Ratnákara Varni, 383. 


244. i Bharati Tirtha, a guru of Madhava, 
Barradas, on the Madura Nayak, 958. 

274; on the origin of the cap, 284 Bhargava, Minister of Sankara, 188. 
fn. Bhaskara Kavi, father of 'Timmanna 
Bartolomeo  Fontebona, an [Italian Kavi, 382. 

Lay Brother, and painter, stay of, Bhāşya Bhüsá, a lit. work, 352. 

with Venkata IT, 413-14. Bhatkal (Batacalla), 141, 170, 176, 
Basava (Vrsabha), Minister of 202. 


Bijjala, gave a popular turn to Bhatta Bayicappa, a composer of 
Vira Saivism, 308. grants, 353. 3 
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Bhattakalankadéva, author of the 
Karnátakasabdánusüsana, 383. 

Bhattavrttimanyams, 350. 

Bhattu Marti, same as Rama Raja 
Bhüsana, 379. 

Bhavacintératna,.a work of Malla- 
narya, 382 

Bhévanipurusottama, a dramatic 
work by Ratnakhéta Diksita, dedi- 
caed to Sürappa Nāyaka of Jiñji, 

Bhēri, a musical instrument, 296. 

Bhīma Kavi, translated into Kannada 
the Basava Purāna, 381. 

Bhakéla Sāstram, a work on Geo- 
graphy, by Apattaranar, 386. 

Bhūmipende, a mark of honour, 191. 


Bhūpati Udaiyār, father of- Vira 
Rayanna Udaiyar, 230. 
Bhitalavira, acceptance of the 


overlordship of Rama Raja Vitthala 
by, 203. 

Bhuvanagiri (Bomgarin), Salvanay- 
que, lord of, 82, 192. 

Bhóga-üyakam, 106. 

Bhoganatha, author of the Gaurind- 
thastaka, Mahdaganapatistava, 
Rémollasa, Srngüramafijari, Trì- 
puravijaya and Udaharanamala, 363. 

Bhoga patra, 106. 

Bhuvanéévari, shrine of, at Vijaya- 
nagar, 391. 

Bidar, gifts of Krsnadéva Raya to 
the messengers from the Sultan 
of, 172; Sultan of, conquered by 
Krsnadeva Raya, 147. 

Bijapur, envoy from, 173; Honawar, 
sometimes subordinate of, 202; 
interference of the Sultans of, in 
South Indian affairs, 4; Krsnadéva 
Raya’s announcement as to what 
had taken place between himself 
and the Sultan of, 171-72; 
Raicür in, 144; Sultan of, paid 
tribute to Rama Raja, 177. 

Birar, gifts of Krsnadéva Raya to 
the messengers from the Sultan 
of, 172. 

Bisnaga(r) (Vijayanagar), 50, 82, 
138, 141, 198, 274, 281. 

Buwengalia (Vijayanagar), 342. 


Blacksmiths, exempted from the 
payment of certain taxes, 96. 
Bodial, Bajapanayque, the lord of, 
193. 


Bombeya’ Lakka, a scholar of the 
time of Krsnadéva Raya, 382. 
Bomgarin (Bhuvanagiri), 82. 
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Bommakka, a sati, patron deity of 
the Tottiyans, 254. 

Bommaláta, puppet show, 294. 

Bommarasa, author of the Soundara 
Purana, 382. 

Brass workers, exempted from the 
payment of certain taxes, 96. * 

Brhaspati, followed by Madhava, 
for adjective law, 108. 

Brahmadeya, 42, 55; village, had a 
sabhd, 207, 208. 

Brahmans, alleged feelings against, 
242-43; as administrators and 
ministers, 241; generally Damda- 
nayakas, 197 ; dress and 
simplicity of, 243-44, 247; Krsna- 
deva Raya on their appointment 
to administrative posts, 242, and on 
the expenses on, 99, 148; not ío 
be molested by wars, according to 
ancient Dharma, 166; Nuniz on, 
and law, 113; occupation of, 241; 
of Malavalh, excommunication of 
the, for sale of property to Südras, 
211; part of the, in the Maha- 
navam festival, 339; place of, 
in society, 240-244; privileges ot 
the, 240; resentment against certain 
traits in the character of the, 
244; respected by Deva Raya Il 
and Krsnadéva Raya, 240; vege- 
tarians, 282; as  viceroys and 
generals under Vijayanagar, 143- 
44; women among the, fair, 263. 

Brahmasitras, of Badar&yana, Brah- 
masütraortti, a gloss on the, 364; 
deduced by Madhva, elaborated by 
Vadiraja in his Yuktwunallika, 310. 

Brahmasitravrttz, a gloss on the 
Brahmasütras of Badarayana, and 
written by Déva Raya 1l, 364. 

Brahmanya Tirtha, guru of Vyasa- 
ràya Tirtha, 314. 

Brahmisvara, same as XKulottunga- 
$olanallür, a unit village, 189. 

Briggs, on the procuring of guns, 
150. 

British, embassy to the, sent by 
Venkata II, 174. 

Brown, on the origin of the Vipra- 
vinódins, 244. 


Buchanan, on ‘the farmmg of the 
State revenues, 80; on hook 
swinging, 346; on Krsnadéva 


Sya's survey and assessment, 45- 
yid “the Right Hand and Left 
Hand groups, 250-51. 

Buddha, figure of, in the Hazara 
Ramasvam temple, 393 
Buddhism in Vijayanagar, 317fn. 
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Bühler, on the visit of Sómasekha- 
rananda to Nepal, 335 fn. 

Bukka I, (Bukkamahipati, Bukkanna 
Udaiyar, Bukkanna Vodeyar, Buk- 
ka Raja), son of Sahgama, 304; ap- 
pointed Yuvaràája by Harihara I, 
11; appointed Madhava Mantri as 
governor of the West, 191; 
and the composition of the Vedic 
commentaries, 360-63; co-ruler 
with his brother Harihara I, 13; 
disciple of Kriyasakt: Pandita 307; 
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Caesar Frederick, on the coins issued 


by the provincial governors, 188; 
on the dress of the common 
people, 284-85; on the form and 
size of Vijayanagar, 406, 407; on 
ihe performance of sati, 258-260; 
on Ràma Raja's usurpation, 17; on 
the treachery of two Muham- 
madans at Raksas Tangdi, 163; on 
the use of shoes, 285. 


disrespect shown by, to the 
ambassador of Muhammad Shah, 
172; embassy of, to the Court of 
Taitsu, the Ming Emperor of 
China, 173; encouragement given 
to soldiers by, 154; father of 
Kampana and  Virüpaksa I, 175, 
187, 364 ; founded and strengthened 
the Vijayanagar empire, 2, 9; 
helped by Vidyaranya m religious 
revival, 305; importance of the 
fort of Gutti to, 155; Jain— 
Vaisnava pact effected by, 315-16; 
Madhava, a minister ‘under, 241, 
261; Madhavacarya, the Kulaguru 
and minister of, 307 fn., 358 ; march 
of, to Adoni, 134; Mudda Danda- 
natha, Prime Minister of, 30; 
Nacana Sómanàtha Kavi, a Court 
Poet of, 372; Naganna, a great 
minister of, 117; rájyas in the time 
of, 178; Sayana, the minister of, 
30, 359; war of, with the Bahmani 
Sultan, 149-50. 


Bukka II, fiscal regulations by, 90; 
grant of land by one Racappa for 
the service of God Kalledéva, 
during the time of, 215; Laksmana 
Pandita, a poet in the court of, 


Calay, Cinapanayque, lord of the land 
of, 192. 

Caldwell, on the  Pàlaigagürs of 
Madura, 200-201. 

Calecu, a buffer state of Vijayanagar, 
170; a subordinate of Vijayanagar, 
141, 202. 

Calicut (Kolikküdu) Abdur Razak 
had letters of credence to the 
Sumeri of, 173; Ranganátha image 
taken through, 303; a tributary of 
Vijayanagar according to Nuniz, 
177; Zamorin of, 177. . 

Cama Nrpala, commander-in-chief of 
Déva Raya II, 33. 

Cámara, a mark of honour, 191, 274. 

" Camarasa, author of the Prabhu- 
Lhgalla, and joint author with 
Kumara Vyasa of the Bharata in 
Kannada, honoured by Déva 
Raya II, 381. 

Campa, part of Sàyana in the cam- 
paign against, 359. 

Candamarutam, a work of Doddaya- 
carya, 327. 

Candracüda (Pürnànanda), a Pontiff 
of the Kàmakóti pitha, 335, 335 fn. 


364; settlement by, of the taxes Candracūda Sarasvatı (Candra- 
payable by the Settis, Kaikkolas and Sékhara Sarasvati), disciple of 
Vaniyars of Pulipparakoyil 65; Mahadéva  Sarasvat, grant of 


Yuvarija and co-ruler 
the time of Harihara II, 10. Candracūdēndra, a pontiff of the 
Bukkanna Udaiyar (Bukka I), 13 fn,  , Éàmakoti pitha, 335. 
255. gredi (city), 157, 204; archi- 
iY ec eatures of 
Bukkanna Vodeyàr (Bukka I), 254. 410-11; church at, E" ron a 
Bukka Raja, see Bukka I, 11. 7; gymnasium at, 292; school at 
Bukka Raju Rama Raju, attack of for the benefit of the nobles, 349 : 
Kandanavolu by, 152. 


stay of Fathers de Sa and Ricao 
poset ules enquiry of a dispute sonas, third capital of the Vija- 
y, . 


yanagar kings, 410; Venkata II, 
Burhán-i-Ma'sir, estimate of the, 


viceroy at, 186; Vij & i 
drifted to, 328. TOL EN eee 
about the revenues of Sadásiva, 50. 
Burma, reduction of parts of, by 


Candragutti (Gutti) Nadendia Appa, 
ijayanagar, 166. 


appointed governor of, 277. 
Burnell, on rates of assessment on Tine tig apal of the me 
land under Vijayanagar, 49, 


during Krsnadéva Raya to, $35. 


vince, 178, 185 
Candrakavi, author of a work describ- 
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ing the audience hall of God Vírà- 
paksa at Hampi, 382. 

Candrasékhara Sarasvati, same as 
Candracüda Sarasvati, 335, 335 fn. 

Candrasékhara temple, at Hampi, 404. 

Candriké, a commentary on Krsna- 
miśraś Prabodhacandrodaya, 365. 

Canna Basava Purina, a work of 
Virüpàksa Pandita, 383. 

Carnütakarüjükkal savistéra caritram, 
on the revenue paid by eastern Car- 
nataka to Krsnadéva Raya, 50. 

Carpenters, exempted from the pay- 
ment of certain taxes, 96. 

Castanheda, on duelling, 292. 

Castes and communities in the empire, 
239-55. 

Caturdandipraküsikü, a musical work 
of Venkata Makhi, 298. 

‘Catuir’, the lord of the land of, 157. 

Caturmatasüra, a work of Appayya 
Diksita, 369. 

Catusvediasnaala characteristics of, 


Caullim, Saluva Nayaka, lord of, 82 

“ae Madhava, life and works of, 
363. 

Cauri, a mark of honour, 191, 274. 

Cavadi, an administrative unit, signifi- 
cance of the term, 179, 184. Araga 
cávadi, 117; Bélar cávadi, 179; 
Kolàla cavadi, 184; Valudilam- 
battuceavadi, 179; Karanika of a, 
211. 

Cavalry, under Vijayanagar, 147-49. 

Cegayya, father of Nattuva Nagayya, 
connected with the drama Téyi~ 
kundandtaka, 294. 

Cellappa, rebellion of, put down, 154. 

Cennappa Udaiyár, nephew of Hari- 
hara II, gran®by, to Vidyabhisana 
Diksita, 321. 

Ceruküri Laksmidhara, author of the 
Abhilasitarthadayini, a commentary 
on Jayadéva’s Prüsamnarüghava, a 
commentary on  Anargharüghava, 
Sadbhasaicandrika, Srutaranjant 
and a commentary on the Gita- 
govinda, 367. 

Ceylon, conquest of, and tribute col- 
lected from, by Acyuta Raya, 177; 
conquest of, by Virüpáksa, 175, 185; 
expedition to, by Lakkanna Dan- 
nayaka (Danaik), 34, 273; of Krsna- 
déva Raya to, 176, levy of tribute 
from, by Déva Raya II, 176; reduc- 
tion of parts of, 166; Salvanayque, 
lord of the lands bordering on, 192. 

Charamaodel, Salvanayque, lord of, 


82, 192. 
V.A.—54 
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Chess, a game, 293. 

Chief Bailiff (Prefect), Police Com- 
missioner at Vijayanagar, 130, 131. 
Chief Master of the Horse, an officer 

of the army, 159; and the mainten- 
ance of horses, 148-49. 
Chinapanayque, military contribution 
of, 138. 
n A under Vijayanagar, 317- 


Cidambara Guru Namaéséivayamirti, 
author of the Paramarahasyamáülai, 
Cidambaravenba, Annimalaivenbé 
and the Arunagiriyandéndi, 387. 

Cidambaram (Citraktta, Kanakasa- 
bhà, Perumbarrapuliyür) a pilgrim 
centre, 333; architectural features 
of the temple at, 398-99; gifts of 
Tirumala at, 327; a hundred verses 
composed by Appayya Diksita in 
praise of Natarája and Govinda- 
ràja at, 369; improvements to the 
Govindaraja_ shrine at, by Krsnappa 
Nàyaka and Sri Ranga III, 329, 
330; income from four villages 
near, 55-56; Muhammadan occupa- 
tion of South India and, 301; 
part of the northern gópura in 
the temple at, built by Krsnadéva 
Raya, 322, 322 fn., 325fn., 397; set- 
ting up at, of the image of Tulai 
Govindarájasvàmi, by Acyuta Raya 
325 and 325-26 fn.; Tamil poets at, 
384, 385; tower at, 7. 

Cidambara Purdnam, 
Tirumalainatha, 384. 

Cidambarappattiyal, a work of Parañ- 
jotiyar, 384 

Cidambaravenbá, a work of Cidam- 
bara Guru Namassivayamtrti, 387. 

Cide Mercar, a fugitive under Ibra- 
him Adil Shah, 164. 

Ciga Mudhaiya, dispute of, with 
Annadani Gauda, regarding the 
gaudika of a village, 114-15. 

Cikka Gangür, granted as nettara 
godage to the children of Gaud- 
ayya, 127 

Cikka Kampana Udaiyar, charter of, 
to the Kadfftolas, 189. 

Cikka  Nafjayya, Parupatyagar of 
Terakanàmbi, 231. 

Cikkanna Nayaka, punishment of, 129. 

Cikka Raya, a name of Sri Ranga H, 
14 


a work of 


Cinapanayque, lord of the land of 
Calay, income and obligations of, 
192 . 

Cinna Bommu Nayaka and Appayya 
Diksita, 355, 370. 
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Cinnadéviamma (Cinnadévi), a queen 
of Krsnadéva Raya, 377; portrait 
of, in the Tirumalai temple, 401; 
followed him to Kondavidu, 266. 
Cinnapillaiyandans, served under the 
adappam, 274 fn. 
Cinnappa Nayaka, exemption by, of 
certain classes of people from speci- 
fied taxes, 96. 
Cinna  Timma Raja, 
Vitthala, 379. 
Citarao, see Acyuta Raya, 195. 
Citra, a kind of poetry, 270. 
Citrübhüsa, paintings on the walls and 
ceilings of temples, 411. 

Citraküta, (Cidambaram), 326 and fn. 

Catramimámsü, a work of Appayya 
Diksita, 369. 

Civil architecture, under Vijayanagar, 
401-405. 

Cokkaya Gauda, grant of, for the 
merit of Bayicaya Nayaka, 236. 

Cola (Tanjore) Venkata, Viceroy of, 
204, 


brother of 


Cola country, Virüpáksa, ruler of 185. 

Cola empire, 1, 2; decay of the village 
assemblies after the decline of the, 
216-17; growth of the Tiruvadirajya 
out of the, 180. ] 

Cóla inscriptions, 37. 


Cólas, appointment of Yuvarájas dur- 
ing the days of the, 16; extent of 
the empire of, from the days of 
Raja Raja I to Kulottunga, 175; 
land surveys under the, 76 fn; 
Sabhds during the period of the, 
207 

Colonisation of Tamil India, by the 
Telugu and Kanarese and the rise 
of social problems, 253-54. 

Comara, contingent of, io Raicür, 138. 

Commander of the palace guards, an 
officer of the army, 159. 


Commander-m-chief, navy under the, 
65. 


Confiscation of land, for fault, 214. 
Conjeevaram, (see also Kafici) archi- 
tectural features of the temples at, 


398; a tower in the Ekambaranatha 
wee at, built by Krsnadéva Raya, 


Conquered territory, arrangement 
for the administration of, 168-69. 


rs see Nicolo dei Conti, 122, 341, 


Controversies, 


philosophical, 100, 
330, 391. ii ens 
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Corbel, nágabandham and nitche dur- 
ing the Vijayanagar days, 389-90. 
Coronation, under Vijayanagar, 10-11. 
Co-ruler, Bukka II, during the time 
of Harihara II, 10; and Ywvaràja, 
constitutional position of the, 12-14. 


Cotamuloco, an arrow shot for, by 
the king after the review of the 
forces, 161. 

Coullao (Quilon), tribute levied from, 
by Deva Ràya II, 176. 

Council, the bigger, in Vijayanagar, 
composition and position of the, 
26-27, 340 fn. 

Council, Royal, acted as a check on 
royal authority, 24-25; consulted by 
kings before going to war, 150; 
consulted by Krsnadéva Raya, 
164; members of, generally pro- 
vincial governors, 190; Council of 
the governors, constitution of the, 
188. 

Court life at Vijayanagar, 271-77. 

Courts of Justice in Vijayanagar, 107- 
117; the Dannaik, the judge at the 
capital, 33. 

Couto, a Portuguese historian, 17; on 
the strength of the Vijayanagar 
army, 135. 

Cowell and Gough, on the authorship 
of the Sarvadarsanasangraha, 358. 


€ tax on, 57; veneration for, 211, 


Craft guilds, 22. 


Crsnapanayque, the lord of Aosel, in- 
come and obiigations of, 193; mili- 
tary contributions of, 138. 

Cults, religious, growth of, under 
Vijayanagar, 5. 

Cumba (pillar), the image of the vil- 
lage God, 80. A 


* 

Currency: Avakót cakras (pagod 
49, 56; Bagiluvana (door faa ‘a, 
Cavela, 60; Cinnam, 257, Cruzados, 
148, 284, 285; Damma, 60; fanang 
173, 269; Franc, 50, Ga (Gadyanay 
59 and fn; Gadyéna, 57, 236; Hana 
55, 70, 97 232; Hon, 55, 237; Honna’ 
89, 128, 226; Huns, 50; Kaéu, 208. 
Mana, 70; Pagodas, 49, 56, 128, 274. 
Paikam 59; Panam, (10 panams=1 7 
Pow), 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 62. G4. 
65, 66, 68, 70, 82, 84, 85, 86, 90, 95 
Bias» gut, 226, 227; Pardai, 

araao, 50, 61, 62, 67, 74, 79, 8 
101, 148, 192, 193, 268, 284 , bos Vr 
Panams) 56, 86, 97, 125, 216, 226, 247, 
322; Rekhai (Gadyana), 325; Sak- 
karaipanam, 181, 227; Valat vali ti- 
randàám kuhéaipanam, 87, 212; Vard- 
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ha (pon) 45, 79, 85,,86, 89, 129, 225, 
323, 325 fn. Venkatapagoda, 328; 
Vintem (Vintees), 62 and “fn., 281 ; 
Mint, at the capital, 131; Private 
mints (Tanka), 189. 

Custom, force of, 5, 23; influence of, 
on taxation, 40-41, 47-48; a source 
of law, 102-103. 

Customs, collection of, in the Telugu 
country, 59; method of the collec- 
tion of, 61-62. 


D 


Daksinàmürti, a head of the Tiruva- 
vaduturai matha, 338. 

Dala adhikári (Dalada adhikari, Dala- 
vüy), 28. 

Dalada-adhikari, same as Dala adhi- 
kāri or Dalavày, 33. 

Dalavüy, (Dala adhikéri or Dalada 
adhiküri, Dandaniyaka), the send- 
pati of ancient India, 33, 158; a 
member of the Governor’s Coun- 
cil, 188; a member of the Imperial 
Council, 28; and Pradhdni, 34 fn.; 
represented in the larger Council 
of the kings, 27. 

Dalavày agrahüra, village granted for 
mihtary service, 42. 

Dalavay Agraharam Plates, 183. 

Dalavày Sévappa Nayaka, fisheries 
let on contract by, 80. 

Dames, on the arrangement of streets 
according to occupation, 280 fn. ; 
on Barbosa’s estimate of the pay 
of the soldiers, 160; on punishments 
for the nayakas for failure to con- 
form to their obligations, 196; on 
setting fire to, of temporary cities, 
153; on the price of horses, 148; 
on the use of the umbrellas, 285 fn. 

Dana (Dandanáyaka), administra- 
tion of justice by, 110; Lakkanna 
Dandanàyaka, expedition of, to 
Ceylon, 273. 

Bonnes enclosure, buildings in, 409- 

Dànapuram, 215. 

Dance, an amusement, 295-96. 

Dancing girls (dévadüsis), dance of, 
before God, 295; in a temple, 332; 
use of betel by, in the presence, 
of the king, 289. 

Danda, administration (?) 110, 111; 
importance of, 20; judicjal punish- 
ment, 33fn.; Manu and Krsnadeva 
Raya on, 103-04. 

Dandamarga (military route), 161. 
Dandandyaka, and Dalavéy, distinc- 
tion between, 158; significance of 
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the title of, 32-34, 110-11; the 
mansabdar, and, 35; provincial gov- 
ernors known as, 186, 197. 

Dandandyakam śeyvār, leaders of the 
Padaikkanvar, 234. 

Dandwmadári (military route), 161. 

Dandu (palanquin), the use of, a 
social privilege enjoyed by the 
Kaikkolas, 247, 248. 

Dandudova (military route), 161. 

Dannaik (Dandanüyaka), the judge 
at the capital, 33. 

Dannáyaka (Dandanáyaka), a title 
sometimes held by the Dala-adhi- 
kari, 28; had a seat in the Imperial 
Council, 28. 

Dapatao, Sàluva Nayaka, lord of, 84. 

Daraga, encouragement of, by Vija- 
yanagar, 320. 

Dàíaris (Samayücáras), Tl, 116. 

Dauvérika, door-keeper, 39. 

Dewajfaviása, Lola  Laksmidhara, 
author of a part of, 366 

Dééa, a school of music, 271, 298. 

Deséyi, of Mayikottapura, 160. 

Devadána lands, for temples, 42, 54, 
55, 125, 129, 225. 

Devadànam Tirunümattukkáni, 44. 

Dévappa Gauda, father of Camarasa 
Vodeyets killed by Sanjar KHàn, 


Dévaradiyüls, dancing girls attached 
to temples, 115, 116, 269, 332. 


Dévarasa, Athavani (revenue), father 
of Timmarasa, 353. 


Déva Raya I, 1, 2, 2fn., 11; father of 
Vijaya Bhüpati Udaiyar, 81; gov- 
ernor of Udayagiri, 185; made a bid 
for the empire on the death of 
Harihara II, 10 ; ministers: Nagappa 
Dannàyaka, 30; Vitthanna Udaiyar, 
241; Nehal’s refusal of the garland 
of, 265fn.3 seventy-four divisions 
among the páficülas during the time 
of, 245 ; six components of the army 
of, 145; death of, 13. 


Déva Raya II, 77; Abdur Razak on 
the harem of, 265; Abdur Razak on 
the elephants in the court of, 149; 
Ahmad KHàn, a servant of, 162, 
318; a Christian, the Dewan of, 317; 
and the (Hazdra Ramasvami 
temple, 392; assumption of impe- 
rial titles by, 13; author of the 
Ratwatnadipica, 364; banquet of 
the brother of; 283 and fn ; boar 
hunt of, 293; built a temple for 
Arhat  Pàrévanatha, 316; Cama 
Nrpala, the commander-in-chief of, 
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33; Camarasa honoured by, 381; 
consultation by, of his Council re- 
garding military reforms, 161, 164; 
Dindima Bhatta, defeated by Sri- 
natha in the court of, 373-74; 
dress of, 284; embassy of, to Shah 
Rukh of Persia, 173; engagement 
of falconers by, 293; erection of 
forts at Tékal during the time of, 
156; esteem of, for Brahmans, 240; 
extent of the empire under, 175; 
Gajabetekara, and Gajavéttarkandu 
aruhya, titles of, 293; gift by 
Bhanappa Odeya at the instance 
of, 89; had 10,000 Turuska horse- 
men, 319; interview of Aramvalatta 
Naceryar, a dancing girl attached 
' to a temple at Madam, with, 270; 
Kannada poets during the time of, 
381-82; legislation during the time 


Dharma, danda according to Manu, 
103; Krsnadéva Raya, on the 
importance of the protection of, 21- 
22; to be adhered to, according to 
Krsnadeva Ràya, 104; wars accor- 
dmg to, 166. 

Dharmanátha Purdna, a work of 
Madhura Madhava, 381. 

Dharmapratipülakah, a title taken by 
Saluva Timma, 111. 

Dharma Raya Maharaya, 35. 

Dharmüsana (village court), 115. 

Dharma Sastras, nature of the, 102. 

Dharmasiri, author of the Naraka- 
dhvamsa Vyàyoga, 372. 

Dhatu Pafcaka, a string of verses in 
adoration of Ràmanuja, 316. 

Dhàtuvrttw a work on Sanskrit verbs, 


of, regarding kanyddina by the written by Sayana while with 
people of Vurificipuram, 256-57; Sangama II, 359, 360fn.; on the 
levy of tribute by, from Ceylon, term Mádhaviyam, 361. 

176; method of collection of  Dhürjatij author of the Kalahasti 


revenues under, 76; military re- 


Mahàtmyam and the Kalahatisvara 
forms of, 3, 7, 161-162, 319; and the 


Satakam, 377; one of the astadig-- 


results of se policy, a sa R gajas, 374. 

ministers of - amaradhya, 7 : i - 
Nàgappa Dannàyaka, 31; Siddhana ae Jan, an agent of Ràma 
mantri, 374, Timma Dandanàyaka, Ja, . 


396; officer under:  Proluganti 
Tippana, 393; order of, that Kat- 
tayam might be collected by the 
temple of Tiruvorriyir, 74; order 
of, to Srigirinatha of Candragm re- 
garding the remission of taxes, 86- 
87, 226; Nuniz on his ministers, 
28, 29, plot on the life of, 128; 
the Prefect's office during the time 
of, 181; presents to Abdur Razak 
by 173; Prime Ministers: Lakkanna 
Dannàyaka, 32, 34, 176; Mahapra- 
dhani  Perumalidéva Dannayaka 
Udaiyar, 35; putting down of mal- 
administration by, 190; removal of 
oppression by, round Tiruvorriyür, 
226; rumours about Abdur Razak 
spread at the court of, 173; Sarada, 
a poetess in the court of, 374; 
scholar and patron of letters, 364; 
stabihsed the administration of 
Vijayanagar, 9 ; Viceroy under: 
Lakanna Dandanàyaka, 189: and 
the Vitthala temple, 393; Vijaya 
Raya, successor of, 3fn. 


Dindima Bhatta, the Gauda poet, 
defeated by Srinatha in the court 
of Déva Raya Il, 373-74. 

Dindima family, of Sanskrit poets, 337. 

Dindima Kavi, a great scholar, 352. 

Dindima Sàrvabhauma, son of Abhi- 
rama and Rajanatha, and probable 
author of the Rámübhyudayam, 365. 

Po auto E the Canda- 
mürutam, 321; defeat by, of Appayya 
Diksita at Citraküta, and the UR 
toration of the Govindaràja shrine, 
326, 326-7 fn. 

Dombaras, Abdur Razàk and Lins- 
choten on, 249-50; occupation of 
Tamil India by, 255. 

Dravidian style, influence of the Hoy- 
Sala style on, 395. 

Dress, in Vijayanagar, 284-87, 

Drugs, duties on, 62. 

Duane Barbosa, see Barbosa, 129, 


Duelling, 291-92. 


Dēvikkāpuram, 75; Bīksāmatha at, 
332; I1$àna Śivācārya of, 337; Devi- 
patnam, Salvanayque lord of, 192. 

Dhanurmüsa, grant of the Vipra- 
vinodins for the worship of Cenna 
Késava of Tinahotüru, 245. 

Dharanivarüha, a title of Saluva 
Timma, 35. 


Du Meses een of wrestling 
matches by, ; on the i 

at Candragiri, 292. RE 

Dundubhi, a musical instrument, 298. 

Durgadandanéyake, ruler of a fort, 


Durgams, Kandanür durgam, Udaya~ 
giri durgam, 184. °° (09y 
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Education, 99, 348-54; Pietro della 
Valle on the pial school, 348-49. 

Edward Thompson, on sati, 259. 

Eighteen castes, property of, went to 
oe State, if they were aputrika, 

Ekabhégam, nature of, 209. 

Ëkámbaranātha, God, temple of, grant 
of Acyuta Raya to, 324; tower on 
the south side of the outer enclo- 
sure of, built by Krsnadéva Raya, 
397, 398. 

Ekàmbaranátha, a poet in the court of 
Ankusa Raya, author of the Jam- 
bavatikalyüànam and Satyāparina- 
yam, 367. 

Ekottarasatsthala, a work of Maha- 
imgadéva, 381. 

Elephants in the army, 149. 

Elephants’ stables at Hampi, 409. 

Ellappa Nayanar, author of the Aru- 

* naryantatr, Twuvarurkovai, Aru- 
nicala Purdnam, Trruvirunjat 
Purünam and the Sawndaryalahari 
urai, 386. 

Elliot, on Abdur Razak’s mention of a 
three days’ festival, 340fn. 

Elus, F. W., on rates of assessment 
on land under Vijayanagar, 49. 
Ellis, T. W., on the origin of the 
Valanga: and Idañùga classes, 291. 
Elphinstone, Mountstuart, description 
by, of the adnunistration of justice 
in his day, 107; on the vitahty of 
the village republics in India, 206. 

Emanuel de Veiga, Jesuit, on the 
dancing girls ın a festival proces- 
sion at Tiruval(r)ür, 269. 

Erwüdy, 42. F 

Errapraggada, author of a translation 
of the Harwamsam, 312. 

Espionage, system of, under Vijaya- 
nagar, 170-171. 

Ēttūr Kumara Tirumala Tatacarya, 
same as Tatacarya, 327, 367. 

f£ttür Tirumalai Kumara Tatacarya, 
see Tatacarya, 227. 

Excise duties, on salt, 62. 


F 


Fairs, opening of new, brought 
revenue to government, 58. 

Fakr-ud-din Mubarak Shah, a suc- 
cessor of '"Ádil Shah, 301. 


Famine, effect of, 232. 
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Faria-y-Sousa, on the strength of 
the Vijayanagar army, 135. 

Fera ing, of the State revenues, 78- 

Father Coutinho, on Tétacarya, 368. 

dr de Sa, stay of, at Candragiri, 

3. 

Father de Nobili on education at 

Madura, 350. 


Father De Souza, on the early 
printings and the people, 354. 
Father Fernandes, school of, at 


Madura, 349. 
Father Fernandez, opposed Father 
Robert de Nobili, 318. 

Father H. Henriquez, a school esta- 
blished by, at Punne: Kayal, 349. 
Father Pimenta, prize distribution by, 
at a school at Madura, 349 ; school 

founded by, at St. Thomé, 349. 


ded Ricao, stay of, at Candragiri, 

3. 

Fergusson, on the architectural fea- 
tures of the Vitthala temple, 393- 
94; on the date of the construction 
of the Subrahmanya shrine at 
Cidambaram, 399; on tbe sculp- 
tures in the Vasantamartapa at 
Madura, 399. 


Ferishta, om Bukka Ys encourage- 
ment io his soldiers, 154; on his 
march to Adoni, 134; on the dis- 
respect shown by Bukka I to Mu- 
hammad Shah’s ambassador, 172; 
on the dress of the Vijayanagar 
soldier, 146 ; on the military reforms 
of Déva Raya IJ, 161-62, 319; on 
the strength of Rama Raja’s army, 
135; on the use of hawks by the 
Hindus, 293. 


Festivals: Caitra (Spring or Hols fes- 
tival) of Sri Virüpáksa, 294, 343- 
44, the Jambavatikalyanam, enac- 
ting of the, during the, 365 ; Nicolo 
dei Conti on, 403 , Car festival, 342- 
43; Dasami, 344; Dipévali, 341 and 
fn., identified with Karttigas by 
Sewell and Saletore, 342 fn; the 
official New Year and, 341 fn; 
Durgdstami, the eighth day of the 
Mahünavami festival, 340 fn., Dvà- 
dag, 244; Ekdda&, 344; Floating 
festival, 343, Kārttıgoi, 342; Kettai, 
333; Mahünavam:, a festival for the 
propitiation of the Goddess Durga, 
338-340; commencement of, 340fn.; 
dance durmg the, 295-96; enter- 
tainment given by the Dombaras 
during the, 249-50; King’s presence 
in the, 272; the ninth day of the 
Mahanavam festival, 340 fn.; origin 
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of the, 338-39 fn.; ornaments and 
presence of women in the, 267, 
288; Paes on women with caps in, 
286; processions in, represented on 
the sides of the Throne Platform 
403; review of the forces during the 
time of, 160-61; seat of the king 
during the, 271; scenes from, de- 
picted by five rows of bas relief 
sculptures in the Hazara Rama- 
svàmi temple, 393; witnessed by 
the king from the Throne platform, 
402; Makarasankranti, 344; New 
Year Day in Vijayanagar, 341 and 
fn.; A nine days’ festival mentioned 
by Nicolo dei Conti, 340-41; Pafica- 
parvams, 344; Rathasaptami, 343 
fn; Swordtri, 344, Sri Krsna 
Jayanti day, 341fn.; Uriyadi, a fes- 
tival celebrated on the night of Sri 
Krsna Jayanti, 341 fn; Valukka- 
maram tuvattal, a festival answer- 
ing to the Urryadi, 341 fn; Vijaya- 
dasami, the tenth day of the 
Mahàünavami festival, 340 fn. 

Feudal arrangement, weakness of, 
164-65. 

Feudal contingents in the Vijayana- 
gar army, 137-38. 

Fifth Report, on the Ayagür system, 
218 fn. 

Financial year at Vijayanagar, 
341 fn. 

Fisheries, let out on contract, 80. 

Fishing, control over the right of, 
by the Assembly and temple at 
Sivaramangai, 215. 

Fleet, on Dandanéiyaka, 33; on Kam- 
pana, 183. 

Food, 281-84. : 

Forts, description of, 156-57; erected 
in newly conquered territories, 156; 
TR ad and classification of, 


Frontier governorships, 170. 


91, 


G 
Bogi Cavadi of Teppada Naganna, 


Gadidesa (frontier fortress), 155. 
Gon betekgra, a title of Dëva Rāya II, 


Gajamrgayüvihüra, (sportful hunter 
of the elephant) a title taken by 
the Vijayanagar kings, 293. 

Gajapati, ruler of Orissa, war 
with Krsnadéva Raya, 167. 2205 
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Gajapatis, hemming of Vijayanagar 
by, on the north-east, 169; incur- 
sions by the, into the Vijayanagar 
dominions, 176. 

Gajaranya ksetram, (Gajaranya, 
Jambuke$varam, Tiruvanaikkaval), 
301, 336. 

Gajüvéttaikandu, aruliya, an epithet 
of Deva Raya II 293. 

Gajendramoksam, a work of Raghu- 
nàtha, 371. 

Games and amusements at Vijaya- 
nagar, 290-98. 

Gana, an aggregate of Kulas, 221, 
234. 


Gana bhdgam, nature of, 209-211; 
sabhaé of, village, 211-12. 
Ganapati temple, at the capital, 
grants to, by Krsnadeva Raya 323. 
Gandapendiram, worn by men of 
distinction, 288. 
Gandaragili Marayya 
achievements of, 169. 
Gangadasa, ruler of Pavacala, Ganga~ * 
dàsapratüpavilàsum, written by 
Gangadhara at the request of, 294. 
Gangadésapratépavildsam, a drama 
by Gangadhdra, 294, 
Gangadasa, poet, author of Ganga- 
dasapratapavilasam, 294. 
Gangadévi, wife of Kampana, 270, 
364; authoress of the Madhuravija- 
yam, 12 fn., 270, 301, 355, 364; water 
Sports of, with Kampana, 269. 
Ganga Raja, of Ummattür, conquest 
of, by Krsnadéva Raya, 169; re- 
volt of, 176. 

Ganga Raya Déva Maharaja Aya, 
grant of, to a puppet player, 294. 
Ganigitti temple, constructed by Iru- 

gappa Dandanatha, 316, 407. 
Gapanayque, lord of Rosyl, income 
and obligations of, 192; military 
contributions of, 138. 
Garbha, a kind of poetry, 270. 
Grapa; pA & buffer state of 
ijayanagar a_subordi 
Vijayanagar, 141, 202, mate of 
Gaspero Balbi, 
of sati, by the Goldsmiths, 260. 


Nayaka, 


f i i 
"3 » Be Assembly, 122; sat? among 


Gaudaraja, f£overnor of Vijayanagar, 


oe killed by the Tanddar Dila- 
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Gauri, wife of Mahódaka, a three 
days festival in honour of, 296. 

Gaurindthdstaka, a work of Bhoga- 
natha, 363. 

Geitas, in wrestling, 291. 

George Birdwood, Sir, on local com- 
munities in India, 228. 

Ghanta Singayya, joint author with 
Nandi Mallayya of the Varalaksmi- 
purinam, the Naraswunhapurümam, 
and Prabodhacandrodaya, 374. 

Ghatik&cala, (Sholingar), 326 fn. 

Ghatikücala Mahatmyamu, a work of 
Tenali Ramakrsna, 378. 

Ghattam, a unit, 185, and 135jn. 

Ghias-ud-din, succeeded Jalal-ud- 
din, 301. 

Ghoshal, on the revenue systems of 
South India, 40. 

Gida Gauda, grant of sthala gaudike 
to, 236. 

Giovanni (Joa) Gonsalves, a Jesuit 

- lay Brother, the Tamilian Letters 
east by, 354. 

Giridurga, hill fort, 155. 

Gita, a musical composition of Sri- 
padarayasvami, 297. 

Gita Bhàásya, the Tütparyacandrikà, a 
commentary on, 256. 

Gitagovinda, a lyrical drama of 
Jayadéva; the Srutaratjani, a com- 
mentery on, 16, 367. 

Goa, embassies of the Vijayanagar 
kings to the Portuguese viceroys 
at, 173-174; the limits of, reached 
by the Vijayanagar empire, 175, 
241. 

Gobbi Panduga, a festival corres- 
ponding to the Tamil Pongal, 296. 

Goldsmiths, exempted from the pay- 
ment of certain taxes, 96. 

Golkonda, Muslím kingdom of, 79; 
gifts of Krsnadéva Raya ‘to the 
messengers from the Sultan of, 172; 
paid tribute to Rama Raja, 177. 

Gooty, Pár$va Jinanatha Basti at, 
built by Irugappa Dandanatha, 316. 

Gópa, nephew of Saluva Timma, and 
author of the Candriká, a comment- 
ary on Krsnamisra’s Prabodhacan- 
drodaya, and the Krsnürjunasam- 
vüdam, 365-66. 

Gópanna (Gopanna Udaiyàr, Góppa- 
nahgal), an officer under Kampana 
Udaiyar, 189; help of, to Kampana 
in the conquest of Madura, 188; the 
Ranünganatha image and, 303; recon- 
secration of the Gévindaraja shrine 
-at Cidambaram by, 325fn, 
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Gópa Raja, order of, to Singa Raja 
regarding the erection of two forts, 


156. 

Gópa Tippa, grandson of Harima, 
author of Téladipikd, a work on 
music, and a commentary on the 
Küvyülatkarakaümadhenu, 297, 364. 

Gépayya Dannayaka, the Mahépra- 
dhani of Harihara II, 35 

Goud (see Gauda) a village func- 
tionary, 218. 

Govapuravaradhigvara, Vira Vasanta 
Madhavaraya so-called, 175. 

Government, monarchical form of, 
at Vijayanagar, 5, 9-10; officers of, 
remuneration of the, 5. 

Government, monarchical form of, 
posts in imperial service, 191. 

Govinda Désika, preceptor of Krsna- 
deva Raya, replaced by Tàtàcürya, 
243, 326. 

Govinda Diksita, minister of the 
Nayak king of Tanjore, 411, father 
of Venkata Makhi and Yajnanara-~ 
yana Diksita, and author of the 
Sühityasudha, 298, 371; additions 
by, to the Ramasvami temple at 
Kumbakonam, 411. 

Govinda Raja, brother of Sáluva 
Timma, appointed governor of the 
Terakanàmbi province, 169 ; blinded 
and imprisoned by  Krsnadéva 
Raya, 31. 

G6vindaraja, God, and Nataraja at 
Cidambaram, hundred verses com- 
posed by Appayya Diksita in praise 
of, 369; shrine of, improvements 
to, by Krsnappa Náyaka and Sri 
Ranga IJI, 329, 330. 

Gráümadrohin, 23. 

Groups of ninety-eight sects, (see 
also Idangai and Valangai sects), 
22. 

Granary, in towns and villages, 75. 

Guierreiro, on judicial punishment 
at Vijayanagar, 128. 

Guilds, in Vijayanagar, 220-24; Pro- 
fessional, political functions of, 206. 

Gunabhadra, head of the Jain matha 
at Tirunarunkondai, 384. 

Gunda, abdication of, 15. 

Gurudéva, author of the Skt. work 
Vira Saivücüra Pradinikà, 381. 
Gurujfianasambandar, author of the 
Swabhogasáram, Sokkanétha Ven- 
bà, Muktiniccayam, and the Para- 

münanda Vilakkam, 386. 

Guruparampard, on the controversy 
beien PJidyaranya and Akso- 
bhyamuni 305; on the reconstruc- 
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tion of the Góvindarája shrine at 
Cidambaram by Védantacarya, 325 
f^. 

Guruparamparistava, on the pilgri- 
mage of Candrasékhara’s guru's 
guru to Nepal, 335 fn. 

Gururatnamülà, of Sadàsiva Brah- 
man, 335. 

Gustav Oppert, Dr., on the origin of 
the Valangai and Idañgai classes, 
251. 

Guttagai, (contract, lease), 51. 

Gutti, see Candragutti, 178, 277. 

Gutti Durga, importance of, 155. 

Guttige, same as contract, 79. 

Gymnasium, 292. 


H 


Habitation in Vijayanagar, 277-81. 

Haggades (chiefs) deputation of the, 
to Virüpaksa II, 89. 

Hampi,  Gaànigitti temple at, 316; 
ruins of, 7, 390. 

Hansa Samdeéa, a literary work of 
Vēdānta DéSika, 356. 

Hande | Anantàpuram, 
chief of, 327. 

Hafüjwmanedavüru same as the Pañ- 
cülattür, 222. 

Harem, expenditure on the, 100. 


Haribhatta, poet, contemporary of 
Krsnadéva Raya, 393; author of 
Ratirahasya (Skt), Uttaranara- 
simhapurüna,  Varühapurüna and 
Matsyapurdna (all Telugu) and a 
translation of portions of the 
Bhagavata, 366. 

Hariccandrapurünam, a work of Vira 
Kavirasar, 385. 


Haridasar, same as Vadamalai Anna- 
galayyan, 384. 

Harihara I, (Harihara Odeyar, Har- 
yab), Kampana and Marappa bro- 
thers of, 185, 187, 363, a dısciple of 
Kriyasakti Pandita 307; founded 
and strengthened Vijayanagar, 2, 9: 
Bukka I, Yuvaraija and co-ruler 
with, 11, 13; changes in assessment 
on land by, 48-49; construction of 
a temple by, in honour of Vidyà- 
ranya, 391; conversion by, of the 
payment in kind into payment in 
cash, 75-76; dharmasasana of, re- 
garding revenue, 79; rüjyas in the 
time of, 178. 

Harihara II, 2, 11, 35; father of Im- 
madi Bukka, 307; of Déva Raya I, 
145; of Virtipaksa, 175, 185, 363; 
Kriyāśakti Pandita, the Kulaguru 


Malakappa, 
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of, 307; consultation of, with his 
ministers regarding Madhavaman- 
trin’s successor, 187-88; grant of 
lands, by, to {three persons who 
were promoters of the commentaries 
on the Vedas, 362, 363; gift of land 
on gana bhégam tenure by, 209; 
helped by Vidyaranya in religi- 


ous revival, 305; ministers: 
Irugappa  Dandanàtha, 316, 355, 
363, 407; Madhava, 241; Sayana, 


30, 359; Prime Minister: Mudda 
Dandanatha, 30; Madhura Madhava 
a contemporary of, 381; protection 
of the subjects by, 25; titles of, 355, 
381 ; disputed succession on the 
death of, 10 


ees IIL a son of Deva Raya I, 


Heras Odeyàr, see Harihara I, 79, 
Harima, sister of Déva Raya II and 
grandmother of Gopa Tippa, 364. 


Hari$candra | Nalopükhsünamu, a, 
work of Rama Raja Bhisana, 379. 
Harivamsam, translated by Erraprag- 

gada, 372. 


Harwilésam, a work of Srinatha, 344 
fn., 373. 


Haryab (Harihara I), 145. 

Hasan Gangu, founder of the Bah- 
mani Kingdom, 2. 

Havart, representation of Akkanna 
and Madanna by, 127. 

Havell, on the influence of the 
oe on the Hindu style, 

Hawk, use of, in hunting, 293. 


Hazara Ramasvami Temple, architec- 
tural features of the, 392-93 ; sculp- 
tures in, 402; paintings of scenes 
from the Ramayana m, 411. 


Heras, Rev. H., on the origin of 
Vijayanagar, 2fn.; on the Palaiya- 
gar system at Madura, 201; on the 
position of Rama Raja Vitthala, 
203; on Tatacdrya, 368; on the 
usurpation of Rama Raja, 17. 

Hervey, on sati, 261. 

Hindu Monuments, 390-407. 

Hinduism, 309-315. 


Hirryür, paintings on the ceilings of 
the mukhamantapa of the 'Teru- 
malle$vara temple at, 412. 

soi Needed a admımistrative 

vision took. the pl 
sthala, 183, 219. ERATEN CHE 

Honavar (Hinawr, Honawar, Onore), 

allegiance of, 202; Ibn Batuta on 
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schools at, 349; Jalal-ad-Din, Sul- 
tan of, 145; allegiance of, 202. 
Honganür, rule for the cultivation of 
rice lands in, 211. 
Hopkins, on the 
Tengalais, 312 fn. 
Horse riding, an amusement, 293. 
House Minister (Maneya Pradhána), 
38. 


Vadagalais " and 


Hoysalas of Dvarasamudra, an 
important power, 24, 300; influence 
of the Sangama brothers under the, 
194; Hoysala style, influence of, 
on the Dravidian style, 395 ; office 
of door keeper under, 39. 

Hul Kodage, 160. 

Hultzsch, on the Uvaccans, 64. 

Human sacrifice, under Vijayanagar, 
127. 

Hungahati Nayaka, decision of a 
dispute by the family of, regarding 
a gaudaship, 119. 

Hunting, a game of the kings, 292- 
93. 


1 


ibn Batüta, on the composition of 
the army of Sultan Jalal-ad-Din of 
Honavar, 145; on  Ghiasud-din, 
301; on schools at Onore (Hona- 
var), 349. 

Ibráhim Adil Shah, refused to surren- 
der Cide Mercar, 164. 

Ibrahim Qutb Shah, occupation of 
Ahóbalam by, 327. 

Idaiyaru, undertaking of the nattavar 
of, regarding privileges to the 
Kanmálas, 241. 

Idal, 389-390. 

Idangai and Valanga: sects, decision 
of the, at Pennádam and Vrddha- 
calam, 105 ; opposition to rajagaram 
by, 92-94; quarrels among the, at 
Pondicherry, 252 and fm. 

Ylaivàniyars, grant of privileges by, 
io the Kaikkolas of the Tiruvadi 
rajya, 248. 

Ilam tirai konda, a title of Déva Raya 
TI, 176. 

llaüjinysr, one of the Irattaiyar, 384. 

Tatas, 256. 

Immadi Bukka, son of Harihara, 307. 

Immadi Kempe Gauda, Prabhu of 
Yalahankanadu, 218 

IAmmadi Narasimha, 3; gift of a village 
by, to forty scholars, 352; Manga- 
rasayya, the Väśal Karanikkam of, 
38; Narasá Nayaka, the adminis- 
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trator, during the minority of, 17; 
rise to power, of Narasa Nay 
during the time of, 194. 

Imperial Council of Ministers in 
Vijayanagar, 26-36. 

Inüms, for service, 106, 114; granted 
to government servants, 98. 

Indo-Saracenic Architecture under 
Vijayanagar, 408-11. 

Infantry in the Vijayanagar army, 
146-47. 

Irandupattakkürai, two joined neck- 
rings, an ornament, 288. 

Irattaiyar, T'win poets, 384. 

Irrigation, under Vijayanagar, 100; 
scheme, human sacrifice made by 
Krsnadéva Raya for the success- 
ful termination! of an, 127-28; 
works at Vijayanagar, 404. 

Irugappa Dandanatha, Minister of 
Harihara II, 316, 355, 363, 406; 
additions to the Vardhamana temple 
at Tirupparuttikunram by, 316, 
408; author of the Ndandrtharatna- 
mālā, 355, 363; figure of, in the 
Vardhamana temple at Tirupparutti- 
kunram, 406; Jain, 316, 355, 407. 

Irumbali, chief of, granted padikival 
rights, 132. 

Iruéaumaya  Vilakkam, a work of 
Vadamalai Annagalayyan, 384. 

Irvine, on the efficiency of the Indian 
armies, 139. 

Isabattalar, 115, 116. 

gana Désikar (Svaminatha Dési- 
kar), a head of the Tiruvavadu- 
turai matha, 338. 

Isana Sivacarya, head of the Golaki 
matha, 337. +, 

Islam, 319-320. 

Iswari Prasad, on the character of 

the Vijayanagar administration, 25. 
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Jagattumuniru, village assembly, 233. 
Jaimini Bhüratamu, a work of Pina 
Virabhadra, 374. i 
Jaminiyanyayamélavistara, a work of 
Madhava, 357; on Mádhava's per- 
formance of sacrifices and the rela- 
tions between Madhava and Bukka 
I, 358. 

Jainism, 315-17. 

Jain monuments, in the Vijayanagar 
empire, 407-408. 

Jain-Vaisnava compact, 315-16. 

Jakkanna, a sati, patron deity of the 
Tottiyans, 254. 
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Jakkanna, a court poet of Déva Raya 
Ii, and author of the Vikramarka- 
caritam, 314. 


Jala durga (fort surrounded by 
water), 155. 


Jalakrida, water sports, represented 
in the sculptures round the “Throne 
Platform,” 403. 


Jalal-ad-Din, Sultan of Honavar and 
a tributary of Harihara I, 145. 

Jalal-ud-din, of Madura and Muham- 
mad Bin Tughlak, 300-301. 

Jümbavatikalyanam, a drama written 
by Krsnadéva Raya to bg enacted 
during the Spring festival of Sri 
Virüpaksa, 294, 344, 365; Krsnadéva 
Raya’s views on the maintenance 
of the social solidarity of the 
people contained im, 240. 

Jambavatikalyanam, a work of 
Ekamranatha, 367. 


Jambuke$varam  (Gajàranya, Gajà- 
ranyaksétram, Tiruvanaikkaval), 
301, 333, 336; assignment of duties 
to the Kallavélakkarars by the 
assembly of, 131-32, the Kàma- 
k6ti pitha transferred to, 336. 

Janavasya ` (Malhkarjunavyaya), a 
work of Kallarasa, 382. 

Jangamas (Lingàyats), 282, 304, 308; 
taxes on, 69. 

Jayadéva, author of the Gitagovinda, 


a lyrical drama and the Prasanna- 
Tüghava, 367. 
Jayantasena, a rāga invented by 


Raghunatha, 297, 371. 


Jayarekhapatrikü, certificate of vic- 
tory, 121 

Jayaswal, K. P., on the interpreta- 
tion of the term Dandanayaka, 33. 

Jaya Tirtha, a disciple of Aksóbhya 
Tirtha, 314. 

Jesuits, the, and education, 349; and 
the spread of Christianity, 317-18. 

Jesuit painters and painting and 
Venkata II, 413-414. 

Jina Kāñcī, same 
kunram, 408. 

Jiüj, fort of, 7, Gópanna, governor 
of, 303; the Nayak of, a tributary 
of Vijayanagar in 1611, 50; Nicholas 
Pimenta, on the seat of the Nayak 
of, 271-72; Sürappa Nayaka, the 
Jra of, 367 ; Venkata, Viceroy of, 


Jivanmuktivweka, a work of Madhava, 


Jivitakkarar, 94. 
Jivitapparru, 51, 93. 


as Tirupparutti~ 
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Jivitas, 93, 105. 

Jnànaprakása Pandáram, founder of 
the Dharmapuram matha (?), 337. 

Jnapakam (memo ?) 118. 

Jüünappalluy, a work of Kamalai 
Jüànaprakas$a Panditar, 386. 

Jnanaprakaésa Désikar, author of a 
Maijarwpü in praise of Krsnadéva 
Raya and the Kace: Kalambakam, 
384. 

Jüànaprakà$ar, author of the Tiru- 
vorrwür Pwrünam, Sankarpanirá- 
karana urai, and Swajüünasiddiyàr 
Parappakka ura 386. 

Jnànasivácáryas, of Mullamdram, 337. 

Jogis, travelling mendicants, 345. 

John Nieuhoff, views of, regarding 
the judges m villages, 112. 

Jomt ownership of land, see gana 
bhégam, 209-11. 

Jotishee (Joshee), a village func- 
tionary, 218. 

Justice, administration of, 5, 99; by 
the sabhà, 214. 

Judicial procedure, 117-126. 

Judicial punishment, 126-130. 


Jyotisa, decision regarding the right 


of, by the agent of Ramadéva 
Maharaya, 219. 


K 


Kacci Kalambakam, a work of Jíiiána- 
prakaga Dééikar, 384. 


Kaccirayar, consulted by Aramalatta 
Naymar before granting privileges 
to the Kaikkolas of Valudilambattu 
ràjya, 248. 7 

Kaikkola Mudalis, acted as judges in 
Amdan’s case, 125 ; grant of Suvan- 
diram to the goldsmiths by, and 
the trustees of a temple, 220. 

Kaikkolas, rates of taxes from, 54; 
charter of Cikka Kampana Udaiyar 
to, 189; of Valudilambattu rajya, 
grant of privileges to, by Arama- 
latta, Nàyinàr as at Kaficipuram and 
Viriücipuram, 241-48; street of the, 
at Madambakkam, 247; of the 
Tiruvadi r&jgya, accorded privileges 
by the Tlaivaniyars, 248 ; of Tribhu- 
vanamahadéviparru, Naduvukarai- 
parru, and Nenmalai parru, grant of 
privileges to the, 248. 

Kaikkélatteru, weavers’ street, 280. 

Kalahash, a pilgrim centre, 333; addi- 
lions to the temple at, by Krsna- 
deva Pave 323; mantapas at, 7; 
ower at, constructed b m: 
déva Raya, 397 iiie 
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Kélahasti Méhatmyam, a work of 
Dhürjati, 371. 

Kàálahasti$évara Satakam, a work of 
Dhurjati, 377. 

Kálamüdhaviya, a work of Madhava, 
357. 

Kalaméghappulavar, a poet of the 
time of Tirumalayya déva, 384. 
Kalangada Kandam Kon, a title con- 
ferred on Ponnan Kón Elamban 
for supplying kids to the temple .of 

Konattunacciyar, 215. 

Kélanirnaya, same as Külamüdha- 
viya, 357. 

Kalüpürnodayamu, a 
Pingali Süranna, 377-78. 

Kallarasa, author of Janavasya or 
Mallikürjunavijaya, 382. 

Kamalai Jfánaprakasa Panditar, ap- 
pointed superintendent of some 
temples, 385-86; author of Anuttana 
Agaval, Sivapigai Agaval, Siva- 
nanda Bédam, Jüanapnallu, Attu- 
vakkattalai, Annémalaikéva:, Ayi- 
rappüdal, Tirumalvvüdipuraànam, 
Putpavidhi and the Pümalai, 386. 

Kamalálayapurünam, a work of 
Maraijhanasambandar, 385. 

Kamambika, wife of Sahgama, 304. 

Kama Nayaka, the chief guard of 
Krsnadéva Raya, contingent of, to 
Raicür, 39. 

Kamappa Nayaka, Pürupatyagür of 
the Seringapatam country, 231. 

Kammalar, exempted from the pay- 
ment of certain taxes, 96. 

Kammalatteru, artisans’ street, 280. 

Kammas, 6. : 

Kampa I (Kampana), see Kampana I, 
2, 359. 

Kampadēva Anna, an officer under 
Acyuta Raya, 223. 

Kampala, a form of Kampana, 183fn. 

Kampana, an administrative division, 
183; Fleet on, 183fn. 

Kampana, a son of Sayana, 359. 

Kampana I (Kampa), one of the 
founders of Vijayanagar, 2; governor 
of the Udayagiri rajya, 185, 186-7 ; 
grandfather of Singanna Odeya, 
308; Sāyana the minister of, 359. 


Kampana (Kumara), son of Bukka, 
175, 185, 303, 307, 364, Gangadévi, 
the wife of, 355, 364; a doorkeeper 
under the Hoysalas, 39; Kriya- 
$akti Pandita, the kulagura of, 307; 
governor of the Muluvagil king- 
dom, 185; conquest of the Cola- 
mandalam, and South India freed 


work of 


,Kandanavólu (Kurnul), 
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by, 2, 175, 364; conquest of Madura 
by, 356; Madura Sultanate put an 
end to by, 301; grant of an adhyaya- 
navrtti during the time of, 350; help- 
ed by Sómappa Dandanàyaka and 
Gopanna Udaiyàr in the conquest 
of Madura, 188 ; hand to hand fight 
of, with the Sambuvaraya, 153; the 
Sambuvaraya killed by according to 
the Madhurüvijayam, 169: ministers 
and officers: Sómappa Udaiyàr, or 
Dandanáyaka, Mahüpradhüni, 88, 
169, 189; Goppanangal, an officer 
under, 189; Vittappar, Vittappara- 
gar, Vittappayyan, a treasurer and 
minister under 86, 189, 225; open- 
ing of the Srirangam temple and 
the reconsecration of Ranganatha 
by, 303 fn., 356; settlement of a 
dispute in the Tiruvorriyür temple 
under the orders of, 116; water 
sports of, with Gangadévi and other 
women, 269. 

Kampana Udaiyar, see Kampana, 39, 
86, 116, 189, 350. 

Kanai, 122. 

ar aa composition of songs by, 

7. » 

Kanakagiri, Nadéndla Appa, appoint- 

ed governor of, 277, and fn. 


Kafici (see also Conjeevaram), 119; 
a pilgrim centre, 333; additions to 
the temple at, by Sri Ranga, 327; 
gifts of Tirumala Y to, 327; grant of 
privileges to the Kaikkolas by 
Aramalatta Nayanar, 248 and fn.; 
Kaceikalambakam, a work on the 
greatness of, 384; the Kámakoti 
pitha located at, 334; part of the 
ücüryas of, in the Jain-Vaisnava 
compact, 316; Tatacarya, manager 
of the Vaisnava temples at, 367-68; 
tuläbhāra performed by Acyuta 
Raya at, 324; the Páicalas at Tiru- 
vamattir granted privileges similar 
to those enjoyed- at, 247; privileges 
of the Kaikkélas of, 247; the 
Varadarajastava of Appayya Dik- 
sita in praise of Varadaraja of, 369. 

Kandácára, military department, 158. 

Kandahalli, towers builtsfor the fort 
at, 156. 

Kandàla Appalácárya, a scholar of 
the time of Venkata II, 328: 

Kandala Śrīrańgācārya, a Sri-Vaisnava 
teacher, 327. 

fort of, in 

the occupation of Savai, (the Adil 
KHan), 152. 

Küniyülan, 105. 

Kanmálas, same as Püficülas, 246, 247, 
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Kannada literature, 380-83. 

Kannadigas, 256. 

Kannadiyas (Hoysàlas), 24, 24fn., 93; 
heavy taxes under, 95, 97; revision 
of taxes on account of the lands 
having been in their hands, 55. 

Kannanür, capital of a chief, 303. 

Kannappa, sculpture of, in the Malli- 
karjuna temple, 397. 

Kanyadina, agreement among the 
Brahmans of Padaividu regarding, 
22-3, 256-57; only form of marriage 
popular in Vijayanagar, 255. 4 

Kap, Mudda Heggade, chief of, 221. 

Kapus, 106, 246. 

Kür, 84. 

Karagrüma, a revenue village, 42. 

Karajwyidu, system of periodical re- 
distribution of lands, 210. 

Karanika, (Karnam, Sénabéva), 38, 
218, 237 ; onerous duties of, 219-220. 

Karivi, razor, 63 fn. 

Karmavipüka, same as Préyascitta- 
sudhàünidhi, 359. 

Karnam  Basaparasa, grant by, to 

Nattuva Nagayya, whose father 


, Cegayya was connected with the 
drama Tüyikundanütaka, 294. 


Karnüta, a school of music, 298; wo- 
men proficient in, 271. 

Karnataka generals, appointed vice- 
roys in the Tamil country, 239. 


Karnétakagabdinusisana, a work of 
Bhatta Kalankadeva, 383. 


Karnátaka Vidya Vāsa, a title of 
Harihara II, 355, 381. 


Karpésanam land, 42, 53 fn. 

Karyakarta, a title taken by the Pra- 
dhanis, 34; the provincial governor 
known as, 192. 


Küryattukw kadavar, a title taken 
by the Pradhünis, 34. 


Karyattukkw karttāræda; a-title taken 
by the Pradhüms, 34: ^ 


Kaéséyam, the term used in the Cóla 
days, 75. $ 2 


Kasikandam, a work of Ativita Rama 
Pandya, 386 


Küsikhündam, a work of Sringtha, 
373. 


Kathàri, sword, 153. 


Kathàri Séluva, origin of the title, 
153. s 


Kathāri Sāluva, (Narasimha) the 
siege of a fort by, 157. 


Kattuguttagai, same as contract, 79. 
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Katydyana, followed by Madhava, 


108-109. 

Kautalya, 108, 171; on recruitment to 
the infantry, 146; on the smallness 
of the Cabinet, 29; on the use of 
spies to watch the actions of the 
ministers, 31. 

Kaval rights, 132; tenure, 133. 

Kavalggrs and police organisation, 
131-33. 

Kavali Venkataramasvami, on the 
date of Tenali Ramakrsna, 378. 

Kavataladasime, heavy taxation in, 
96. 

Kavéripakkam (Vikramabharana- 
caturvédimangalam), a  taniyür, 
181; mahdsabha of, 208. 

KaviraSapanditar, author of Ananda- 
milai, Varikimala: and a transla- 
tion of the Soundaryalahari, 385. 

Kévydlankéra Kümadhenu, commen- 
tary on the, by Gopa Tippa, 364. 

Kayal, Salvanayque, lord of, 192, 

Kayasthas, officers, 276, 277. 

Kéladi Rama Rajayya, grant of an 
umbali by, 129. 

Kharvata(m) an administrative unit 
178; Lüders on, 184. 

Kilavan Sétupati Muddu Ramalinga 
Pandudaiyan Torai, applied to, by 
Paluttàndi Kuppácàri Ambalakka~ 
ran, 273. 

King and the administration of jus- 
tice, 20-21; no law maker, 103. 

"King's Guard", 141. 

Kodage, grant of a, to Malli, 168. 

Kodandarama, Venkayya, a contem+ 
porary of, 380. 

Kodangai Nayakkars, eighteen, as- 
sembly of, 117. 

Kodungalür, fisheries let out on con- 
tract at, 80. 

Kolüttam, an amusement, 296; dance, 
painted in the temple of Vardha- 
mana at Tirupparuttikunram, 412. 

Kondamarasayya, Rayasam of Krsna- 
déva Raya, 37; governor of Udaya- 
giri, 192. 

Kondavidu, conquered by Sri Ranga I, 
186; inscription of Krsnadéva Raya 
at, mentions rates of taxes levied 
on commodities, 59-60; Nadindla 
Gopa, Governor of, 378; Nandéla 
Appa, Governor of, 191: siege of, by 

nadéva Raya, 266; Saluva Tim- 
ma, Governor of 191-192 ; Srinütha, 
the court poet of the Reddis of, 373. 

Kondoja, a barber, favour shown to, 

248-49, and fn.; petition of, for the 
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remissior. of the taxes on his com- 
munity, 65 and fn. 

Kóoneti Ayyan, agreement of, with 
Ubhayavedantacarya  Ettür Tiru- 
malai Kumara Tatacarya regarding 
mortgaged temple lands, 227. 

Konetinatha, author of the Bala 
Bhàgavatamu, 379. 

Kongarayar, consulted by Aramalatta 
Nàyinàr before granting privileges 
to the Kaikkolas of the Valudilam- 
battu rajya, 248; represented the 
nattavar of Idaiyarru parru, 247. 


Koraun (Koran) ordered by Déva 
Raya II to be placed before his 
throne, 162; placed before Rama 
Raja, 320. 

Korukkai, decision at, of the Valangai 
and Idangai sects to offer civil re- 
sistance to government, 93-94. 

Kotikanyádánam Tatacarya, same as 
Tatacarya, 367. 

-Kottai, fort, 68 and fm. 

Kottam, a division of the rajya, 178, 
180; divided into nādus, 180-81; 
and nirurtt:, 182 fn.; and Valanddu, 
180-81fn.; Amir Kottam, 179; Kali- 
yar Kottam, 182; Paduvür Kottam, 
181, Palakunra Kottam, 181. 

Kéyil kanakku, temple accountant 
332. 


Kóoyil kélvi, manager of the temple, 
332. 

Koyilolugw, om the travels of Sri 
Ranganatha, 303. 

Krimikantha, Cóla king, removal of 
the Govindarája idol, from the 
temple at Cidambaram by, 325 fn. 

Kriyasakti Pandita, (Kriyasakti, Kri- 
yasakti Guru), a Pasupata, 307; a 
guru of Caunda Madhava, 363, of 
the early Vijayanagar kings, 321; 
part of, in the saving of Hinduism 
from Islamic aggression, 304. 

Krsna, see Acyuta, 304. 

Krsna, the cousin of the last Tirthan- 
kara, 412. 

Krsna, great grandfather of Ragha- 
vendra, taught Krsnadéva Raya how 
to play on the vind, 297. 

Krsna, God, devotion of the Valla- 
bhacarya sect to, 313; image of, 
brought from Udayagiri by Krsna- 
déva Raya, and enshrined at the 
capital, 323, 391; life of, depicted in 
panel groups in the Hazara Ràma- 
svami temple, 392-93. 

Krsna, R., northern boundary of the 
empire, 107, 176, 177, 
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Krsnadéva Raya, emperor, 3, 4, 68, 
158, 171; son of Narasa, 382; a 
Tuluva, 322, greatest of the Taluva 
kings, 17; had twelve lawful wives, 
263; Cinna dévi, queen of, 377; 
daughter of, an expert in chess, 293; 
father of Tirumalamba, 367; Prime 
Minister, Saluva Timma, 35, 111, 
191-92, 365; contemporary of Pra- 
tapa Rudra, 366; so-called abdica- 
tion of, 15-16, and fn.; account of, 
given in the Riyavaicakamu by the 
sthünüpati of ViSvanatha Nayaka, 
198, additions to the Vitthala tem- 
ple by, 391, 393; administration of 
the Tiruvàrür temple by, 384; ad- 
ministration of Vijayanagar; stabi- 
lised by, 9; administrative arrange- 
ment of the Ummattür country by, 
after its conquest, 169; Allasani 
Peddana, the poet laureate of his 
court, patronised by, 26, 376-77: a 
man of letters, 6, 100, 355, 365; 
amount of revenue paid to, by 
eastern Carnataka 50; and his 
Council, 24-25; and the “wife” of the 
Gajapati, 167; a patron of scholars, 
6, 355, 365, 374; Apatsahayan of 
Tirukkadiyür, a general under, 144, 
242; appointment of an accountant 
by, 237; appointment of his son 
Tirumala as yuvarija when six 
years old, 12 and 12 fn.; appoint- 
ment by, of Venkata Tataya- 
raja, to enquire into social matters, 
116-17; a staunch devotee of Ven- 
katéSa, 401; author of the Amukta- 
malyada, 365, 374-76, of the Jamba- 
vatikalyünam, 294, 365, of Madala- 
sdcaritra, Rasamanjari, Satyavadhü 
prenanam, Sakalakathasdrasangra- 
ham, Suktenaipuni jfüünacintàmami, 
365; benefactions of, to temples, 
323-24; betel page of, 274; blinde 
and imprisoned Saluva Timma be- 
sides others, and ruined his family,' 
30, 124, 195; but did not execute 
him, 240, Brahman ministers under, 
241; buit a gdpura at Kalahasti, 
397; built a part of the northern 
gópura at Cidambaram, 322, 322 fn.; 
325 fn., 397, 398; built a tower on 
the south side of the outer enclo- 
sure of the Ekambaranatha temple 
at ‘Gonjeevaram, 398; cannon taken 
to» Raicir by, 150; commission to 
Pemmasàni Rimalinga by, 154; con- 
quest of the Sultan of Bidar by, 147; 
construction by, of a lake near the 
capital, 74; of the “House of Vic- 
tory,” after his return from Orissa, 
402; of the Krsnasvami temple, 
391; and his Council 29, 32, 164; 
coronation of, attended by feuda- 
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tory chiefs, 10; performed by Saluva 
Timma, 11; dalavüy of, in Hassan 
Sthala, 140 fn; announcement 
of war by, to neutral neighbouring 
States, 171-72; division of the army 
into seven wings by, at Raicur, 
152; doings of, after the capture of 
Ahmadnagar, 157-58; dress of, 284; 
embassy sent by, to the Portuguese 
court in 1511, 174; encouragement 
given to the soldiers of Raicür by, 
154-155; equipment of the army 


of, that marched to  Raicür, 
137; estimate of the strength 
of his army by Paes, Nuniz, 


the Réyavicikamu, and the 
Krsnardyavijayamu, 135, 136; esti- 
mate of the wealth of, by Paes, 50; 
execution of prisoners by, 127-28; 
exemption of the tenants colonis- 
ing Arasarkéyil, during the time of, 
85; expedition of, to Ceylon, 176; 
figure of, sculptured in relief in the 
niche in the northern gópuram at 
Cidambaram, 398; paired figure of, 
and his father, in the palace, 277, 
413; figure of, and his queens, 
in the Tirumalai temple, 323, 401; 
followed by two of his queens to 
Kondavidu, 266; followed to Raicür 
by the Governor of Vijayanagar 
with a contingent, 234; gift by, to 
Alagiya Tiruccirrambalamudaiya 
Tambiranar, 325 fn.; gift of lands 
by, tó the people for making im- 
provements, 84; gifts by, to the 
messengers from Birar, Bidar, and 
Golkonda, 172; grant by, of a vil- 
lage to Nandi Timmayya, 293 fn.; 
Gutti rajya became a subdivision 
of the Penugonda rajya during the 
time of, 180; Haribhatta, a contem- 
porary of, 393; human sacrifice 
offered by, 345; improvements to 
the Tirumalai temple by, 401; in- 
duced to attack Calicut, 177 ; invita- 
tion by, of Vira Bhadra for a duel 
with a professional man, 292 fn.; 
Kama Nayaka, the Chief Guard of, 
39; Kannada poets during the days 
of, 382-83; “King’s Guard” of, 141; 
Kondavidu inscription of, 59-60: 
the larger assembly of, 27; literary 
importance of the reign of, 365-66, 
374, 387; Mangarasayva the Vagal 
Karanikkam of, 38; Metidrippa, in 
praise of, by Jfüánapraka$a Dééikar, 
384; mention of engines by, in his 
Amuktamélyada, 150; Moors, in the 
service of, 162, 319; Nàdindla Gópa, 
his Governor at Kondavidu, 378; 
the nobles and the contingents that 
followed him to Raicūr, 138; orna- 
ments of, 287; Paes on the captains 


(nayakas) under, 197-98; Paes on 
the extent of the empire of, 176-77; 
Paes on the harem of, 265; the 
Pàárijitàápaharanamw of Nandi Tim- 
manna dedicated to, 377; patron- 
age of Jainism by, 317; 
patronage of Vyásaraya by, 
324, 336, 365; performance of the. 
Spring festival by, 343-44; petition 
to, by the authorities of the tem- 
ple at Tiruvamattir, 112: practice 
of wrestling by, 291; principles of, 
regarding war, 166; purchase of 
horses by, 99, 148; reconquest of 
territories by, 176; regulated pro- 
gramme of, 276-77; remission of 
10,000 varühas to the Siva and 
Visnu temples by, 225, 226, 322, 
325 fn.; remission of the tax on 
marriages by, 24, 70-71; respect of, 
for Brahmans, 240; review of forces 
by, 161; Saluva Timma's part in 
the wars of, 34; the Sangitasüryoda- 
ya of Laksminarayana dedicated to, 
366; sent advance troops to Raicür,, 
151; siege by, of the city where the 
lord of the land of “Catuir” was, 
157; siege by, of Raicür, 157 ; solici- 
tude of, for non-combatants, 167-68; 
Spies of, in the kingdoms' of his 
northern neighbours, 171; survey 
and assessments of lands by, 45-46: 
Tamil poets during the time of, 
384-85; Timmanna Kavi, a contem- 
porary of, 382; took the field to 
quell even a small rebellion, 154; 
unrivalled in music, 297; Vaisnav- 
ism under, 322-24; Vallabhacarya 
in the court of, 313; on the admi- 
nistration of justice, 122; on the 
appointment of Brahmans to places 
of responsibility, 242; on the aug- 
mentation of the financial resour- 
ces of the State, 74; on Cabinet 
secret, 29-30; on the captured, 167; 
on clemeney, 127; on the daily pro. 
gramme of the king, 276; on the 
duties of kings, 18, 22, 25-26; on 
the employment of Spies, 171; on 
tthe encouragement given ‘to the 
mendicants, 19; on the entertain- 
ment of Brahmans in the military, 
143-44; on the expenditure of a 
king, 99, 101, 148; on frank talk 
with, and the rewarding of ambas- 
sadors, 172; on hoarding, 101; on 
the importance of the king in the 
body politie, 9; on the importance 
o; the protection of Dharma, 21; 
on kings going personally to bat*le, 
154; on the king’s watching the 
actions of ministers through spies, 
31; on the maintenance of the soci- 
al solidarity of the people, 240; 
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on the necessity for following 
Dharma, 104; on the policy to be 
pursued regarding neighbouring 
states and forest tribes, 170; on the 
powers of the Imperial Council, 31; 
on the punishment tc be meted to 
treasonous persons, 105; on tbe 
qualifications of a minister, 30; on 
the rearing of forests, 155; on the 
recalling of the subjects when they 
leave the State on account of 
suffering, 94; on the separation of 
the functions of a Pürupatyagür 
from those of a temple manager, 
232-33; on the value of a big Secre- 
tariat, 36; on the value of danda, 
103; succeeded by Acyuta Raya, 4. 

Krsna dhyana Paddhati, a work 
of Appayya Diksita, 369. 

Krsnamigra, author of the drama, 
Prabodhacandrodaya, 356, 365, 374.0 

Krsnappa Nayaka, an adappam of 
Sadasiva, 274fn. 

Krsnappa (Nayaka of Madura), 
father of Virappa Nayaka, 386; a 
subordinate of Rama Raja Vitthala, 
203. 

Krsnappa Nayaka, (of Jiñji), repairs 
by, to the Govindaraja shrine at 
Cidambaram, 330. 

Krsna Raja, the Nandyaia chief, pat- 
ron of Pingali Süranna, 177. 

Krsnaraéyavijayamu of Kumara 
Dhürjati, 10, 24; on Krsnadéva 
Raya sending spies to the kingdoms 
of his northern neighbours, 171; 
on the strength of Krsnadéva 
Raya’s army, 135. 

Krsnaryunasamvadam, a Telugu work 
by Gépa, 365-66. 

Krsnasvami temple, architectural fea- 
tures of the, 391-92. . 

Krsna Virappa Nayaka, constructions 
by, at Madura, 400 fa. 

Kudikalyinam, 69 fn. 

Kudike marriage (?) 69. 

Kudimakkal, taxes on, 64. 

Kudwningddévadinam, 54, 214. 

Küdv, 390. 

Kulburga, adjoined the Vijayanagar 
sopie 175; Sultan Muhammad of, 

Kulottunga II, Goévindaraja idol, at 
Cidambaram, thrown into the sea 
by, 325 fn. 

Kumara Dhürjati the author of the 
Krsnarüyavijayamu, 10. 

Kumara Kampaņa, see Kampana, 2, 
175, 307. 
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Kumara Karupparar, the founder of 
the Dharmapuram matha (?), 237. 


Kumárasarasvati, a scholar patronis- 
ed by Krsnadéva Raya, 385. 


Kumara Valmiki, author of the 
Ramayana in Kannada, 383. 

Kumara Vyasa, author of the Maha- 
bhürata, 383; joint author with 
Camarasa, of the Bhérata in Kan- 
nada, 381. 


Kumbakónam, a pilgrim centre, 333; 
controversy between Vijayindra 
Tirtha and a Vira Saiva guru at, 
330; the Kamakoti pitha transferred 
to, 336; Madhva matha at, 307; 
paintings in the Sarngapáni temple 
at, 412; paintings of scenes from the 
Rümüyana, in the Ramasvami tem- 
ple at, 411-12; Sudhindra Tirtha 
lived at, 371; Vijayindra Tirtha 
spent his last years at, 315. 

Kunkuma vastram, a _ privilege, 
granted to the Badugulavàru, 119. 

Kürma Purünam, a work of Ativira 
Rama Pandya, 386. 

Karram: same as Kottam, 
Korukka: Kürram, 179. 

Kurukümünmayam, a work of Peru- 
mal Kavirayar, 385. 

Kurumbars, policy of the Vijayanagar 
kings towards the, 170. 

Kuvalayananda, a lit. work of Ap- 
payya Diksita, 355, 369, 270. 


180; 
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Lakkanna Dandanàyaka, a great ge- 
neral, 144; Prime Minister of Deva 
Raya II, 32, 176, 191; bore the title 
‘Lord of the Southern Ocean,’ 176, 
187, 191; Governor of Mulbagal, 
Tekal, Tundira, Barakiru and 
Madura Provinces, 187, 191; led an 
expedition to Ceylon, 34; Viceroy 
under Déva Raya II, issue of coms 
by, in his own name, 189. 

Laksmana Dandanàátha, author of the 
Swatattvacintamani, 381. 

Laksmana Pandita, author of the 


Vaidyardja Vallabha, a medical 
work, 364. 
Laksmidéva temple, architectural 
features of the, 395. 
Laksmikumara, same as Tatacarya 
367. 


Laksminarayana, author of the San- 
gitasuryodaya, a work on music, 
dedicated to Krsnadéva Raya, 366. 
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Larger Assembly of the Vijayanagar M 
house, 26-27, 340 fn. Ma (Mana?) 59, and fn. 
Law, under Vijayanagar, 102-106; Maccapurānam, authorship of the, 


concerning the inalienable nature 

of service inüms, 106; of limitation 

under Vijayanagar, 106; of treason, Vedic Commentaries, 361-62. 

interpretation of Ta n me ia Madàlasücarira, a Sanskrit work of 

yanagar days, 105- ; sou 7 Krsnadéva Raya, 365. 

Rs Màdambàkkam, grant of, to the 
temple at, by Vittappar, 189, 225; 
street of the Kaikkolas at, 247. 

Madanna, a great general under Vija- 
yanagar, 144. 

Madanna a Golkonda Minister, tor- 
tured to death, 127. 

Madayagari Mallanna, one of the 
Ramakrsna, 378 nee aes 374; author of the 

; É TV : 

lingivaü)ts (Jangama; 304, ug. . PDasbhancondramu, 308 
performance of soft by the, 259-60; $ Madhava (Madhavacarya), a great 
vegetarians, 282. scholar and administrator, 144, 352, 

Linschotan, on the car festival, 342 ; 357; Bhoganstha, a brother of, 363; 


attributed to Vadamalayar, 385. 
Macdonell, on the authorship of the 


rning, encouragement of, under 
NE o bun 1007 348, 351-52. 
Lord of  Vingapor, 
ien end obligations of, 192, 193; 
militaty contributions of, 138. 
Linga Purünam, a work of Ativira 
Ràma Pàndya, 386. 
Linga Purünum, a work of Tenali 


UTUS -59° a 
on the Dombaras, 250; on the dress g of, 358-59; an orthodox 
of the Brahmans, 243; on early 
marriages, 257; on the high posi- 
tions held by the Brahmans, 241; 


householder, 358; author of Jaimi-. 
miyanyüyamülüvistara, Jivanmukti- 
viveka, Kélamadhaviya and Para- 


Sara-müdhaviyam ^ or Pardéara~ 
smrtivyükhya, 103, 107, 108, 357; 
and the composition cf the Vedic 
Commentaries, 360-63- foundation of 
a school by, and Sayana, 306; and 
the foundation of Vijayanagar, 107; 


on the tonsure of widows, 262. 


Literacy, among the people, 352-53. 

Literature, Sanskrit, Telugu, Kan- 
nada and Tamil, 354-387. 

Literary activity under Vijayanager, 


dat injunctions of, with regard to the 
305-306. e rates of assessment on land, 49; 

Local compacts, under Vijayanagar, Minister and Kulaguru of Bukka 
229-31. " I, 307fn., 358, 361 and of Harihara II, 

Local pov omen under Vijayanagar, 241; not the Kautalya of the Vija- 
5, 206-238. 


yanagar court, 108; and Säyana, 
identity of, 361f%., and Vidya- 
ranya, identification of, 359; treat- 
ment of adjective law by, 108-109. 
Madhava (son of Sàyana), author of 
the Sarvadarsanasangraha, 358. 
Madhava, (Caunda), disciple of, 
Kriyāśakti Pandita, 307, 363; joint 
author with Mārappa of the Sawé- 
gamasürasangraha, 307; author of 
Tatparya Dipikü, a commentary on 
the Satasamhité, 363; Minister of 
Marappa, 363. 
Madhavacarya, 107, 35 
361fn., 363. cem 08) 


Madhavamantri, minister of Marappa, 


Lolla Laksmidhara, author of a com- 
mentary on Sankara’s Saundarya- 
lahari, a part of the Dawajfiavilasa, 
besides other works, 366. 


Longhurst, on the method of water 
supply to the city, the sculptures 
round the “Throne Platform,” 403; 
on the stone car in front of the 
Vitthala temple, 394; on the style 
of the bas reliefs round the “Throne 
Platform,” 402. 


"Lord of the Southern Ocean," the 
title taken by the Governor of 
Madura, 176, 187, 191. 


Lotus Mahal, architectural features 


of the, 408-09. a 191; riers of Bukka I, and 
; £ overnor o; Wi = 
n b iue of, painted for Ven- 187, 191; House Monier Of Heri 
panies a hara II, 191, 
Lüders, on Kharvata, 184. Madhavi 


yam, meanin f 
the 360-61. g of the term, 


Er EE; poet, see Madhura Madhava 


Luiz, a Brahman convert in 
school at Punnei Kayal, 349. 
Luxuries, 287-290. 
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Madhura Madhava (Madhura), poet, 
author of the Dharmanátha Purüna, 
381. 


Madhuravàni, a poetess in the court 
of Raghunatha, 372. 


Madhurávijayam, the, of Gangadévi, 
12fn., 270, 355, 364; on the hand 
to hand fight between Kampana 
and the Sambuvaraya 153; on the 
Sambuvaraya’s defeat and death 
at the hands of Kampana, 169; on 
the Muhammadan occupation of 
South India, 301-02; on the water 
Sports of Kampana with women, 
21 on the weapons of warfare, 


Madhva (Madhvacarya), founder of 
the Duality theory, 300, 304, 314; 
Brahmasütras, deduced by, elabo- 
rated in the Yuktimallikd of Vàdi- 
raja, 370; the Caturmatasüra of 
Appayya Diksita written from the 
angle of vision of, 369. 


Madhvaism, 314-15. 


Madhva Tirtha, presided over the 
Uttaradi matha, 314. 
Madhyasta, functions of the, 237. 


Madura, architectural features of the 
palace at, 410; of the Vasanta 
mantapa and temple at, 399-400; ad- 
ministrative system of the Nayaks 
of, 34 fn; conquest of, by 
Kampana, 39, 356; education at, 
349, 350; guarding of the bastions 
at, by the Pálaiyagavs, 198; the 
Jesuits at, 317-18; judicial organi- 
sation at, 111; Kampana helped 
by Somappa Dandanayaka and 
Gopanna Udaiyar in the conquest 
of, 188; made the headquarters of a 
separate Governorship, 176; Mang- 
ammal, queen of, 320; Nayak of, a 
betel page at the Vijayanagar court 
according to Barradas, 274; a tri- 
butary of Vijayanagar in 1611, 50; 
Nayaks of, 4; foundation of the 
Nayakship of, 203; rebellion of the 
Nayaks of, 165; Pülaiyams in, 143 ; 
Caldwel and Heras on the Palavya- 
gars of, 200-01; Sultanate of, 300- 
301, put an end to by Kampana, 
2, 175; Twwmandira | oláimayakam, 
under the Nàyaks of, 38-39 ; towers 
in the temple at, constructed in 
the "Vijaysnagar period, 7, 397; 
Venkata, Viceroy of, 204; Visva- 
natha Nayaka of, 198. 

Madurai Cokkanatharulà, a work of 
Tirumalainatha, 384. 

Magadhas, 353. 

v 
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Magani, an administrative unit, 184. 
F S 218; Santalige mágàni 
184. 

Maggiya Maggidéva, author of some 
Satakas, 381-82. 

Mahābhārata, treatment of law in, 
102; (Kannada), a work of 
Kumara Vyasa, 383. 

Mahabharata tütparya sangraha, a 
work of Appayya Diksita, 369. 
Mahacarya of Ghatikacala, defeat by, 
of the Saiva scholars at Citrakita, 

326 fn. 

Mahadéva Sarasvati, Vira Nara- 
simha's grants to, 235. 

Mahüganapatistava, a work of Bhoga- 
natha, 363. 

Mahajagat, ‘deputation of the, to 
Virüpáksa II, 89. 

Mahàjana, a name of the body of 
Mahasabha or Sabha, 112, 114, 207; 
guardians of public endowments, 
215; of Caulüru, grant to, of some 
taxes as a gift by the Vipravinódins, 
245; of different villages, decision 
of the, in the case of a dispute in 
the KàméS$varam Udaiya Náàyanàr 
temple at Aragalir, 120, 123, 214; 
of Palaiyür, revival by the, of the 
old method of levying taxes, 213; 

Mahalingadéva, author of Ekottara- 
satsthala and Satsthalaviveka, 381. 

Mahümuraja, a musical instrument, 
296. i 

Mahānādprabhu, the Pattanasvümi, of 
the rural areas, 237-38. 

Mahānādu, general assernbly, 
223. 

Mahanavami torches, remission of, to 
the barbers, 249. 

Mahüpradhàni, office of the, 32. 

Mahárüjas, the priests of the mem- 
bers of the Vallabbàcarya sect, 313. 

Mahárüjavüda, same as Marjavdda, 
184. 

Maharajyas: Araga, 180; Candragiri, 
180; Padaividu, 180. 

Mahásabhà, called Maehàjanas, 
Sabha called, 208. 

Mahüswah Pradhüni, had a seat in 
the Imperial Council, 28. 

Mahütanira, army, 235. 

Maheévaras, temple trustees, 226. 

Mahisésura Narapati Vijaya, the, on 
the anti-Brahmanical tendencies of 
Rama Raja, 242-43. 

Maine, Sir H. S., on judicial organi- 
sation, 109. 


213, 


207; 
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Maintainer of the castes, (upholder 
of the duties of castes), a title 
taken by the Vijayanagar kings, 
20, 240. 

Makkal, tax on the house of, 56. 

Malabraya, 42, 90. 

Malakappa, chief of Hande Ananta- 
puram, occupation of Ahdbalam, 
by, 327. 

Malavarayan(r), caused disturbance 
to people, 125, 128-29. 

Malabar, could not be conquered by 
Vijayanagar, 177. 

Malibar, (Malabar), the Vijayanagar 
empire extended to, 175. 

Malik Kafur, invasion of South India 
by, 217. 

Mallanàrya, author of the Bhavacinta- 
ratna, and  Vira$aivümrta Purana, 
382-83. 

Mallapanayque, lord of the country 
of Avaly, income and obligations 
of, 193; military contributions of, 
138. 

Mallappa, Jaina, settlement of a dis- 
pute by, 117. 

Mallikarjuna, see Mallikarjuna Raya, 
3, 100, 194, 294, 322 fn. 
Mallikarjuna Mahàràya, 

karjuna Raya, 188, 333. 

Mallikáriuna Raya, (Mallikarjuna, 
Mallkarjuna Maharaya) grant of 
one-fifth of his revenue to the 
pagodas, 100; gift of, to a scholar 
Aditya Raya, 352; gift of, to the 
Virüpaksa temple, 333; poet Ganga- 
dhara, contemporary of, 294; 
Ramacandta Dandanayaka, minister 
of, 188; Timmanna Dandanidyaka, 
191, 396; predecessor of ‘7iriipaksa, 
322 fn.; rise of Saluva Narasimha 
during the period of, 194; scholars 
during the period of, 382. 
Mallikarjuna temple, architectural 
features of the, 397. 
Mallikarjunavijaya (Janavasya), 382. 
Malyavanta Raghunatha temple, 
architectural features of the, 394. 
Manaikkudaiyadr, tax on, 63. 
Manavala, image of, set up at Sri- 
musnam, 229. 

Manaviala Mahamuni, and the founda- 
im of the sect of Tengalais, 312, 
Mandala, assembled body, 93. 
Mandalam, country, 93, 94. 
Mandalam, connotation of the term, 
178, 179-180; Charamaodel (Cóla- 
mandalam), 176;  Cólamandalam 


see Malli- 
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(Charamaodel), 176, 179, 208; con- 
quest of the, by Kampana, 356, 364; 
remission of taxes in, by Krsna- 
déva Raya, 225, 226, 322; 325 fn; 
Jayangonda$olamandalam, 179, 181; 
Magadai mandalam, 95, 179, 180fn.; 
238; fiscal regulations in by Nàrayya 
Nayakkar, 90; reform in the mea- 
suring rods in, 47; Nigirilisola- 
mandalam, 179, 180 fn; Tondai- 
mandalam, 179, 182. 

Mandala  Puradar, author of the 
Nikandu Cüdàmani, a Lexicon, and 
the Tiruppukal Purünam, 384-5. 

Maneyapradhaéna (House Minister), 
38. 


Mangadu, agreement among the vil- 
lagers of, not to give lands as 
stridhana, 256; regarding selling of 
land to an outsider, 211. 

Mangalam, a small administrative 
unit, 181. 

Mangamarkattar, petition of, to 
Rama Raja Vitthala, 118. . 

Mangarnmal, queen of Madura, deci- 
sion of, regarding the right of the 
Sourastras to perform wupükarma, 
255; grant by, to the Daraga of 
Babanatta, 320. 

Manikkavacakar (Tiruvadavir Naya- 
nar), a Saiva saint, 116, 299. 

Maniam, (a village headman), tax 
on, 64. 

Mansab, 35. 


Mansabdàár, and Dandanüyaka; 35. 
Mantriparisad, 27. 


Manu, a jurist, 102; on danda, 103; 
on the life of a widow, 262 fn. 
Manucaritamu, of Allasani Peddana, 
26, 26 fn., 323, 376; on the Assembly 
of Krsnadéva Raya, 27. 
Máànya (m), 236; grant of, to govern- 
ria servants, 98; to the Ayagars, 
Maraijfiánasambandar, author of 
Patipasupasappanuval, Sankar- 
pamrakaranam, Paramépadésam, 
Mundinilai, Saivasamayaneri, Para- 
matatmirabanu, Sakulagamasaram, 
Kamalalayapuranam, Arunagiri- 
pararam and Swadharumõttaram, 
Maranagapporul, a work of Perumal 
Kavirayar, 385. i 
Maranalankéram, a work of Perumāl 
Kavirāyar, 385 ; 
Mérankdavimanimala, a work of 
Perumal Kaviràyar, 385. 
Màranpüppüvinam, a work of Peru- 
mal Kaviráyar, 385, 
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Marappa, brother of Harihara, 363; 
one of the founders of Vijayanagar, 
2; ruler of Araga, 185; Caunda 
Madhava, Minister of, 188, 191, 363; 
joint author with Madhava of the 
Sawügamasürasangraham, 307. 


Marco Polo, on the great value at- 
tached to horses, 148 fn. 

Müriciparmayam, a love poem, written 
by Mohanángi, 367. 


Marjavada, an abridged form of 
Mahdrajavdde, 184; Penugonda 
Marjavada, Udayagiri Márjavada, 
184. 

Markandéya Purana, materials for 
Peddana’s Manucaritam taken 
from, 376. 


Marriage, kanyddana, popular, 255; 
celebrated early, 257 ; dowry system 
in, 256-57; fee on, made as a gift 
by Kampadéva Anna, 223-24 ; regu- 
lation by the Settis for the women 
who lapsed from, 224; remission of 
tax on, 69, 70-71 and 70 fn., 88. 


Maruttarétccritram, a work of Sri- 
natha, 373. 

Masantikadra, 211. 

Masulipatam, embassy sent by Ven- 
kata II to the British traders at, 
174. 

Mathas: encouragement given to, 20; 
encouragement of education by, 
351;.nature and functions of, 333- 
38; Biksamatha, 332, 385 ; Dharma- 
puram Matha, 337, Golaki Matha, 
336-37 ; Jain matha at Tirunarun~ 
kondai, 384; Kamakoti Pitha, 334- 
36 ; established at Kāñcī by Sankara 
and transferred to Kumbakonam, 
306; Parameéivendra, Pontiff of, 
335; Padaraya Matha, Padmanabha 
Tirtha and Sripadaraya, heads of 
the, 314; Soude Matha, a Madhava 
matha, 315; Srngéri Matha, found- 
ed by Sri Sankara, account of the, 
299, 306, 334; honours shown to 
three families by, 362; and Vijaya- 
nagar, 304, 321; Sumatindra Matha, 
371; Tiruvavaduturai Matha, 337- 
38; Vyàsaráya Matha, 336. 

Matsya Purana (Telugu), written by 
Haribhatta, 366. 

Mayana, father ‘of. Madhavacarya, 
357. 

Mayana, a son of Sayana, 359. 
Mayikottapura, Pedda Ceppappa 
Reddi, de$ayi of, 160. 

Measure (Area): Kuh, 54, 84, 215, 
350 ; Kunta, 351 ; Mà, 54, 55, 95, 132; 
Plough, 84; Véli, 45, 52, 53. 
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Measure (Cubic): Kalam, 54, 85; 
Khanduga, 45, 238; Kolagas, 45, 
215; Kéttai, 68fn.;5 EKurum, 132; 
Kutti, 48; Mana, 232; Pudakku, 54, 
270; Putte, 45, Tim, 45; Tüm, 54. 

Measure (Distance): Amada (ten 
miles), Gross (league), 176; 
League (three miles), 176, 406 and 
fn.; Parasangs, (seven miles), 175, 
406 and fn. 

Measure (Weight): Du, 70; Man, 
281; Mangelens, 67; Ser, 70. 

Measuring Rods: Gandarayagandan 
kol, 46fn.; 41; Mündya, 46fn.; 
Müvàywavan köl, 15 ft. long, 23, 
46fn.; Nadalavu kol, 46 fn; 47; 
Pamrandad: kél, 46 fn. ; Padinéradi 


kol, 46ín.; poles of 20, 24, 30 
and 32 feet, 46 fn.: Rājavibhādaņ 
Alapadinettadi kol, 46 fn.; Ràja- 


vibhüdam kol, 46 fn., 47; standard 
rod of 34 feet, 46 fn.; 47, 95; Tadi, 
46 fn.; Üüjalpüreisarivutad:, 46fn.; 
varieties in, 23; want of unifor- 
mity and reforms in, 46-47. 

Melkóte, grants to the temple at, by 
Sri Ranga, 327, 328; role of the 
Acdryas of, in the Jain-Vaisnava 
compact, 316. 

Meykandadéva, author of the Siva- 
jfanabodham, 309 and fn. 

Meykaval, watchman in a temple, 
125, 332. 

Migrations of people in the Vijaya- 
nagar days, 6, 94-96. 

Military: architecture in Vijayanagar, 
405-407 ; expenditure on the, 99; 
organisation, 134-174; character of 
the wars, 166-69; department, 25, 
158-166, divisions of the army, 144- 
150; foreign policy, 169-174; fort 
and the siege, 155-158; march and 
the fight, 150-55; recruitment for 
the army, 186-144; reforms of 
Déva Raya, 3, 161-63, 319; review, 
160-61, 272, 339; strength, 134-36; 
routes, 161. 

Ming Emperor of China, Taitsu, 173. 

Ministerial Council, Senüpati, a mem- 
ber of, 158. 

Ministers, qualifications of, 30; 
sometimes appointed Provincial 
Governors, 32, 191; tenure of, 32. 

Minor local officers and dignitaries 
under Vijayanagar, 231-38. 

Mhtüyi angadi, sweetmeat shops, 284. 

Móhanàngi, authoress of the Marici- 
parinayam, 367. 

Moreland, on the method of collec- 
tion of state revenues under Vija- 
yanagar, 78-81. 
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Moors, quarter of the, 280, 319; use 
of wheat by, 281. 

Mudda Dandanatha, Prime Minister 
under Bukka I, and Harihara I, 
30. 

Mudda Heggade, chief of Kap, 221. 

Muddappa, one of the founders of 
Vijayanagar, 2. 

Muddayya Dannayaka, Prthvisetti- 
tana (mayoralty of the earth), con- 
ferred by, on two local organisa- 
tions, 224. 

Mudi Gauda, claim to a gaudaship 
put up by, 119. 

Mudra karta (Mudre Officer), the 
officer in charge of the royal seal, 


. 


Mudusüryar, one of the Irattaiyar, 
384. 

Muhammadans, entertainment of the, 
in Hindu service, and the results 
of that policy, 162-63 ; in the Hindu 
army, 144; hemming of Vijayana- 
gar by, from the north, 169; 
influence of, on the Hindus, 7, 389. 

Muhammadan style of architecture, 
rds of, on the Hindu style, 

08. 

Mubammad Bin Tughlak, and South 
India, 300. 

Muhammad Shah, disrespect shown 
to the ambassador of, by Bukka I, 
172; excesses of, 167. 

Mukku Timmanna, same as Nandi 
Timmanna, 377. 

Milavisa, grant of the, by Abbaraja 
Tirumalaraja, 213. : 
Mullamdram, Jiianasivacaryas of, 337. 
Mükkutt, nose screw, an ornament, 

288. 


Muktiniccayam, a work 
jfianasambandar, 386. 
Mulbāgal, headquarters of the Mulu- 
vayi ràjya and the viceregal seat 

of the eldest prince, 178. 
Mumdoguel, Bajapanayque, lord of, 
1 


. 


of Guru- 


Mwmmuridanda, an organisation, 
right of, to confer honours, 224. 
Mundimlai, a work of Maraijñāna- 

sambandar, 385. 

Munro, Sir Thomas, on assessment 
under Vijayanagar, 91-92; on the 
method of the collection of 
revenues, 75 and 76-77. 

Murige Déésikéndra, a scholar of the 
time of Venkata II, 383. 

Music, two sorts of, 296-98; women 
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proficient in, 271; Raghunatha, pro- 
ficient in, 371. 

Muttirai vàngi ilingayar, an examiner 
of seals (?), 118. 

Muttiyakuricci, mahdjanas of, heard 
a case, 120, 214. 

Muttukkàrar, 116. 

Muttukrsnappa, encouragement of 
education by, 350. 

Müvalür, rights of the temple of, 
confirmed by the Assembly of 
Anaimélagaram, 214-15. 

Mysore, the Odeyars of, 4. 


N 


Nacana Sómanáàthakavi, a court poet 
of Bukka I, author of the Uttara- 
harivilisam, 372. 


Nad or Nadu: an admumistrative 


division, 178, 214; the division 
of a kéttam, 180; Canga- , 
nad, 224; Erumuramadu, tax 


colleetors of, 86 ; Hadinad, 168, 211; 
Harunad, 224;  Heddürnàd, 117; 
Hosürunadu, 224; Irungolappadi- 
nàdu, 238; Kananddu, ahas Viru- 
darajabhayanhkara ^ valanadu, 115, 
119, 216; Karigayanadu, grant by the 
nattavar of, 216; Kari(ai)ppokku- 
nadu, 213, 216, 235; Malanadu, 184; 
Mandaikulanadu, 181; Merkanàdu, 
94; Muganadu, 183; Mugandür- 
nàdu, 179; Mulikanadu, 379 ; Mulu- 
vaynadu, customs officer of the, 
86; Nagarakhanda Malunad, 237 5 
Nondi(an)gulmadu, Ankaya  Nà- 
yaka, superintendent of, 84, 236; 
Pakanadu, 246; Palaryar nadu, 45fn., 
Parantakanadu, 51, 93; Ponna- 
marápadi nadu, 129; Posanad, 224; 
Poysananadu, 179; Pulinadu, Mey- 
dévar, in charge of the taxes of, 
86, 189; Pullyürnàdu, 296; tax on 
the Tottiyans of, 64; decision of 
the Tdttiyans regarding a parti- 
cular contribution, 254 ; Püngunra 
nadu, 92; Rajarajasolanadu, 184, 
Santalige nad, 55, Satinad, remission 
of taxes in, 70, Tékal nadu, 235; 
Tenkarainadu, 216; Tirumuraip- 
padinadu, 238; Vadakónadu, 131; 
Vallanadu, 125, Vavalir nadu, 181; 
Yalahankanádu, . Immadi Kempe 
Gauda, Prabhu of, 218. 
Nàdi(e)ndla ^ (Nandéla) 
nephew of Sàáluva 
appointed Governor over  Vini- 
konda, Gutti and Kanakagiri, 277; 
Governor of Kondavidu, 191; the 


Appa, a 
Timma, 366; 


INDEX 


Rajasékharacaritramu dedicated to, 
by Madayyagari Mallanna, 366. 


Nadi(é)ndla  Gópa, Governor of 
Kondavidu, 378. 
Nàdéndla Gépa Mantri, an officer 


under Krsnadéva Raya, 241. 

Nadu (Nad), the assembly of a larger 
division, 22, 206; and Professional 
Associations and Guilds, 220-24; 
collected state revenues, 381-82; 
other functions of, 215-16; eighteen, 
254, 316. 

Nüdsénabóva, in charge of the nad 
accounts, 237. i 

Nadu Gauda, 236. 

Nàduka, a division of a sthala, 183. 

Nadyajaman, 231-38. 

Nagabandham, 390. 

Nagalapura, duties from, 61; human 
sacrifice for the successful termi- 
nation of an irrigation project at, 
345. 

Nàganna, the great Minister of 
Pokka I, decision of a dispute by, 
117. 

Naganna Dandanayaka, (Dannayaka), 
the Mahapradhana of Déva Raya I 
and Deva Raya II, 33, 191; gover- 
nor of the Muluvàgil kingdom, 191. 

Nagapatao, 82, 

Nàgappa Dannayaka, a Minister of 
Deva Raya I, 30. 

Nàgappa Nàyaka, Karyakarta, agent 
of Sri Ranga, 85. 

Nagarasa Udaiyar, 19; authorised to 
cancel all heavy taxes, 95. 

Nagarattür, a guild of the town 223. 

Nagartka of Kautalya, known as the 
Chief Bailiff or Prefect at Vijaya- 
nagar, 131. 

Nagas, the, worshipped by the Vijaya- 
nagar kings, 346-47. 

Naidadam, à work of Ativira Rama 
Pandya, 386. 

Nainàr Ac#ryar, son and successor of 
Vedanta De$ika, 312. 

Naisadha, Naisadhadipikü, its com- 
mentary, written by Narahari, 364. 

Nawadhadipikü, a commentary on 
oe Noisedha, written by Narahari, 

Naisadham of AO Hara, translated 
by Srinatha, 378. 

Nakaraparivara, an organisation, 
right of, to é@nfer honours, 224. 

Nakharadavaru, (merchants), 128. 

ae a work of Raghunátha, 


T 


Nalinavüru (Assembly), 233-34. 

Nallàn Cakravarti — Venkatücárya, 
grant of Sri Ranga NI to, 329. 

Nama Bodhéndra, a pontiff of the 
Kàmakoti pitha, 335. 

Namaséáivaya Désikar, the first head 
of the Tiruvavaduturai matha, 338. 

Nünádé$i merchants, consulted with 
regard to taxes, 223-24. 

Nanddéss, (of both sects) 22, 88. 

Nünürtharatnamülà, a Lexicon, writ- 
m by Irugappa Dandanatha, 355, 

3. 

Nanda  Gopa, 
(Krsna), 304. 

Nandéla Appa, see Nadindla Appa, 
191. ` 

Nandi  Mallayya, joint author with 
Ghanta Singayya of the Varalaksmi 
Purainam, the Narasırhka Puránam, 
and the Prabodhacandrodayam m 
narrative form, 374. 

Nandi (Mukku) Timmanna, one of 
the astadiggajas, in the court of 
Krsnadéva Raya and author of the 
Péryatapaharanamu, 6, 374, 377. 

Nandi Timmayya, poet, Krsna Raya’s 
grant of an agrahüra to, 293 fn. 


father of  Acyuta 


Navabrndavana, an island in the 
Tungabhadra where Vyasaraya 


seems to have died, 315. 

Narada, a jurist, 102. 

Narahari, disciple of Vidyàranya and 
author of Nawdhadipiá, 364. 

Narahari mantrin, disciple of Vidya- 
Sankara, appointed Governor of the 
Banavase province by Harihara Il, 
187-88. 

Narakadhvamsa Vyayoga, a work of 
Dharma$uüri, 372. 

Narapatiwijayamu, same as the Rama-~ 
rüjiyamw of Venkayya, 380. 


Narasa (Narasa Nayaka), 366, 382. 


Narasu Bhüpülyamu, a work of 
Rama Raja Bhüsana, 379-80. 


Narasà Nayaka, (Narasa, Narasa 
Nayinmgaru, (Narasane Nayaka 
Udaiyàr), 3, 17; father of three sons, 
186; father of Acyuta, 366; father of 
Krsnadéva Raya, 382, grandson of 
Timma, 24, 24fn.; agent of Dharma 
Raya Maharaya, 35, entrusted with 
the administration during the 
minority of Immadi Narasimha, 17; 
the Nerasrmhapurdnam, Varüha- 
purdnam and Varalaksmipuranam 
dedicated to, 374; rise of, to power 
during the rule of Immadi Nara- 
sinha, 194. 
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Narasimha (Saluva), expedition of, Navy, of Vijayanagar, 98, 165-66. 


to Udayagiri, 151. Nàyaka, one who held lands from 
Narasimha (Nrsimha) of Ahdbala, the king known as, 195; constitu- 
grants of Krsnadéva Raya to, 323. tional position of, compared with 
Narasimha, statue of, 395. that of a governor, 196-7; control of 
Narasimhachar, on “ Ananda Nidhi”, the, 202-205; judicial organisation 
325 fn. z 7 ihe ion aras of, pode 1: 
iy = aL a at e imperial court, ; 
Nah Dep Hee a work of Hari maintenance of two sets of officers 


by, 197-98; performed sati, 260; 
Narasimhapuranam, a joint work of Y, 197-98; performed sati, 


Á h police functions of the, 131; police 
Ghanta Smgayya and Nandi Mal- and judicial powers of, 117; remis- 


layya, 374. sion of taxes by, and their fixed 
Narasinga, same as Vijayanagar, 50. contribution to the imperial exche- 
Narasingapuram, grant for the recita- quer, 89 

tion of the Bhakt» Safjivini in the Nàya&kara system, the, under Vija- 

temple at, 351. yanagar, 195-202; and revenue col- 
Narasyngua (Vijayanagar), 196-7. lection, 82. 


Nérayaniviasam, a Sanskrit drama Nazar, presentation of, 273. 
written by Virüpaksa, 363-364. Neergantee, a village functionary, 218. 
Narayya Nayakkar, fiscal regulationg, Negapatam, (Nagapatào) Salvanay - 
of, 90. . que, lord of, 192. 
Narsymga, (Vijayanagar), 170. Nehal, refusal by, of the garland of 
Narvara, lord of Ondegema, income Déva Raya, I, 265 fn. 


and obligations of, 192, military la . 7 
contributions of, 138. Nellàyam, a term used in the Cóla 


co: ; but days, 75. 

Nard um succeeded Ghiyas-ud- oltre, arrangements by Venkatappa 
, i : Nayudu for showing + t 
Nano, drama, women proficient in, Panedlas at, 246. M ca dicc 

210-71. * 


Nou NA m : iu Nelmudal, 75. 
attar, (Nattavar, the members of the Nelso i dimini = 
Nadu; inhabitants of the district), ^ dive" Bash ip riv Nayaks x 
BL 95, 218; of maxi D pontis Madura, 84fn. 
16, ; an iwumalli ‘a $ z hp: t " 
120; undertaking of the, of Tuvās Némmátha, a Jain Tirthankara, 412. 
máttür, to the rajakaryabhandara, Nettara gódage, grant of, by the state 
216; decision of a criminal case at to aggrieved parties, 127. 
Nedungudi by, 125; of Süraikkudi Neyvisal, 115; punishment for the 
es a og F ER sale theft of a temple jewel at, 126-27. 
of lands by the :0 arigaya- Nicholas Pimenta, on 
nadu, grant by the, 216; payment Nayak of Jiiji E Rs 
of revenue to Government by, 87. Nicol. : K " i 
Nüàttavar, the members of the Nadu icolo dei Conti, an Italian, visit of, 
e nz zs 218 qu, to Vijayanagar, 3; estimate of the 
9, ; 415, . : . Vijayanagar army by, 134; on the 
PHA geldmy fiscal regulations in, car festival 342; on the dress of 


women, 286; on the Hel: festivals, 


Nattudréham, 23, 94, 105. 343 and fn., 403; on hook-swing- 
Nàttudrohin, 23. ing, 345; on the Kaürttigai fes- 
Néttundyagam $eyvür (nüttunayak- tival, 342; on ordeals at Vijayana- 
kor), 235-36. Son 122; di x the number of 
üttnà 5 * SN en DRE. 
piper Mapeeienuo, rp tam MEUS c 
MM P LI 
Nattuvas, 246. 406, 407; on the Spring festival, 343, 


i and fn.; on the supposed New Y 
Nattuva Timmayya of Patavari, Day, 341, and jn; on the. use of 
daughter of, a patri, 294. shoes by the people, 285; on the 


Navaratnamulu, a series of verses ad- use of shoes by women, 287; on 
dressed to Saluva Narasithha, 10; the use of wool, 285. 
on me Uoportenee of a versatile Nidürttalapurünam, authorship of 
minister, 30. attributed to Vadamalayar, 385. d 
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Nikandu Cüdámami, Lexicon, a work 
of Mandala Puradar, 384. 


Nikitin, (Athanasius) on the cities 
and villages in the empire, 278; on 
the people going about bare-footed, 
285; of the strength of the Hindu 
and Muhammadan armies, 134; on 
the war elephants at Vijayanagar, 
149. 

Nirambavalagiya Désikar, author of 
the Sétupurünam, Tirupparangiri- 
purünam,  Sivajfüünasiddwyür urai 
and the Tiruvarutpayan urai, 386. 

Nirankusopakhyénam, a work of 
poet Rudrayya, 65 fn., 249. 

Niriipa, royal order carrier, 43. 

Nirvaha, office of the, 229. 

Nirvrtti (visaya, kottam), an admi- 
nistrative division, 178, 182 and fn. 


Niyàgattür, taxes on, 63. 

Niyogis, 241. 

Nrsimha of Ahobalam, the Saluvas 
devoted to, 322. 


Nuniz, account of, about the contri- 
butions of the feudal vassals, 50; 
account of Saluva Timma’s part in 
the Raicür campaign, by, 34; evi- 
dence of, on the use of guns at 
Vijayanagar, 150; on the alleged 
abdication of Krsnadéva Raya, 
12fn., and 15-16; on Acyuta Raya 
and the nàyakas, 195; on Acyuta 
Raya’s harem, 265; on the advance 
troops of Krsnadéva Raya to Rai- 
car, 151; on the banquet of Déva 
Raya It’s brother, 283 and fn.; on 
the beds of Acyuta Raya and his 
queens, 289-90; on the Brahmans 
and law, 113; on the cap of Acyuta 
Raya, 284; on the Chief of the 
Guard, 39; on a class of two hundred 
“captains”, 142-43; on the construc- 
tion of a lake by Krsnadéva Raya, 
84; on the, dancing girls attached 
to the palace, 295, on the dietary 
of the Brahmans, 282, and of the 
Vijayanagar kings, 281; on the dis- 
pensation of justice by the king, 
113; on the division of Hindu army 
at Raicür by Krsnadéva Raya, 152; 
on duelling, 291; on the duties from 
Nàgalápura, 61; on the equipment 
of Krsnadeva  Ràya's army that 
marched to Raicür, 137; on the 
farming out of the main gate at 
Vijayanagar, 79; on the feudal con- 
tingents in the Vijayanagar army, 
137-39; on the Governor of Vijaya- 
nagar, 234; on the governorship of 
Salvanayque, 192; on the grant of 
receipts, 90-91; on a group of offi- 


cers who were never allowed to 
settle in towns or cities, 197-8; on 
the Hindu army that marched to 
Raicür, 146; on the honours the 
Provincial Governors were entitled 
to, 191; on the income and military 
and financial obligations of a few 
Provincial Governors, 192-94; on 
the increase of the state revenue 
on account of the construction of 
a lake by Krsnadéva Raya, 74; on 
the invitation of Krsnadéva Raya 
to Vira Bhadra for a duel, 292 fn; 
on judicial procedure at Vijayana- 
gar regarding criminal cases, 123, 
124; on the “King’s Guard" of 
Krsnadéva Raya, 141; on the king's 
secretary, 273; on the kissing 
of the royal feet, 273; on Krsna- 
déva Raya’s announcement of war 
to neighbouring neutral states, 171- 
72; on Krsnadéva Raya’s ignoring 
the advice of his Council, 32; on 
Krsnadéva Raya’s offer of a human 
sacrifice, 345; on Krsnadéva Raya’s 
punishment of Sáluva Timma for his 
alleged murder of Tirumala, 240; on 
Krsnadéva Raya’s summoning his 
Council when Ibrahim Adil Shah 
refused to surrender Cide Mercar, 
164; on Mallikarjuna’s grants to 
pagodas, 100; on the military ex- 
penditure of the Vijayanagar kings, 
99; on the ministry of Déva Raya 
II, 28, 29; on the minor officers of 
the army, 159; on Narasa Nayaka’s 
appointment as administrator, 17; 
on the nature of the revenue col- 
lections at Vijayanagar, 96; on the 
niyankara system, 82; on the “noble 
art,” boxing, 403; on the offer of 
sacrifice during the Mahünavami 
festival, 339; on the officer in charge 
of the clothes, 274; on the owner- 
ship of land, 199; on the payment 
of revenue by the governors from 
their provinces, 91, 190; on the 
performance of sati, 258-60 ; on the 
permanent force of Krsnadéva 
Raya, 136; on police organisation 
at Vijayanagar, 130-31; on the 
programme of the kings, 277; on 
public women in the war camp, at 
Raicür, 267; on the punishment for 
criminal offences at Vijayanagar, 

126 ; on the punishment for failure 

to conform to the obligations by 

the Nüáyakas, 196, 200; on the 

punishment of Saluva Timma, 127; 

on recognition of distinguished ser- 

vice, 277 ; on the relations of Cali- 

cut with Vijayanagar, 177; on the 

royal kitchen, 282-83; on the rulers 

who paid tribute to Acyuta Raya, 
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177; on salüám at the Vijayanagar 
court, 273; on Saluva Narasimha's 
attaching great value to horses, 
148; on Sáluva Timma’s position 
in the kingdom, 35; on the ' Secre- 
tary,’ 194; on the services render- 
ed by the women in the king's 
harem, 265-66; on shields, 147; 
on the shooting of three arrows 
by the king after the review of 
the forces, 161; on the siege of 
Raicür by Krsnadéva Raya, 157; 
on the spies in the Vijayanagar 
armies, 171; on the sthanàpati, 
kept by the provincial governors 
aí ihe imperial court, 198; on the 
strength of the army of Krsnadeva 
Raya which marched to  Raicür, 
135; on the subordinate kings of 
Vijayanagar, 141, 202; on the 
system of farming, 81-62; on the 
time of payment to the army, 159; 
on Tirumala's coronation(?), 12 fn.; 
on the war elephants at Vijaya- 
nagar, 149 ; on the wealth of Salva- 
nayque, 139; on wrestling, 291; 
reference by, to  Rüyasams as 
‘secretaries, 37; resentment of, 
against certain classes of Brahmans, 
244; value of the chronicle of, for 
the study of the revenue admmis- 
tration under Viyayanagar, 41 

Nyéyamrta, a work of Vyasaraya 
Tirtha, 314. 

Nydayaratnavali, a work of Vadiraja, 
370. 

Nyüyasiddhürjana, an incomplete 
text-book on the Visistadvaita sys- 
tem by Védanta Désika, 356. 


o 


Oba Raya (Obo), seated opposite to 
the king in court, 271. 

Oddans, occupation of Tamil India 
by, 255. 

Odeya (Udaiyür) a title taken by 
the princes of the first dynasty 
who were sent out as viceroys, 
186. 

Oduva Giriya, a scholar of the time 
of Krsnadéva Raya, 382. 

Ogemdraho (Governor of Bisnaga), 
contingent of, to Raicür, 138. 

Olai (Secretary), a member of the 
Governor's Council, 188. 

Olai eluttu, accountant, 332. 

Olaindyagam, see Tirumandira G6lai- 
nayagam, 3 

E maryaida (bride price), 257 and 
n. 


Omrahs of the Mughal Court, and 
the “King’s Guard” at Vijayana- 
gar, 141-2 fn. 

Ondegema, Narvara, lord of, 192. 

Onore (Honawar), 349. 

Ordeals, 121-122. 

Orissa (Orya) kingdom, 176; cons- 
truction of the “ House of Victory” 
at Vijayanagar by Krsnadéva Raya, 
after his return from, 402; forests 
to the east of, 156; Gaiapati, king 
of, 167; Pratapa Rudra, ruler of, 
366. 

Ormuz, supply of horses from, 147, 
148. 


Ornaments, used in Vijayanagar, 287- 


Outhouse, tax on, 57. 
Owk, chiefs of, 10. 


P 


Pachoiis (silk clothes), 284. 

Padaikkünvar, a military class, 234. 

Padaiparru, a military station or 
cantonment, 140, 155, 156fn.; and 
durgam, 184; Amantur Padaiparru, 
119; Kiranür  Padaiparru, 156; 
Kurundam pirai, Padaiparru, 140; 
Tépperumalnallar Padaiparru, 227. 

Padakkam (Pateka), chest ornament, 
287, 288. 

Padaividu, social privileges of the 
Kanmalas at, 247; the Pdficalas at 
Tiruvamattur, granted privileges 
similar to those enjoyed at, 247. 

Padikaval, right of policing, 44, 
131; leased to the people, 98-99, 
221; sold by the residents of Tiru- 
varangulam, 92. 

Padinenbhimigamayattir, eighteen 
castes, same as pana, 132, 222. 

Padiyilar, 115. x 

Padmanābha  Tirtha, successor 
Madhvacarya, 314. VE S 

Paduvür, Agambadaiyars in th - 
vice of the chief of, 131. PES 

Padugaitikku, 42. 


P e filling up literary 
verse puzzles, wom i i 
the art of, 270. REESE ig 


Paes, a Portuguese traveller on th 
beds in the palace, 289 Ki on the 
cap of the kings, 284; on the cap~ 
tains (evidently néayakas) under 
Krsnadéva Raya, 197-8; on the 
Chief of the Guard, 39; on the cities 
and villages in the empire, 278; on 

the consiruction of the ‘House of 


INDEX 


Victory, 402; on the courtezans, 
268; on the dancing girls attached 
to temples, 269; on the dancing 
hall in the palace, 295; on the 
dietary of the Vijayanagar kings, 
281; on the Dipdvalz, 341 and fm; 
on the dress of Krsnadéva Raya, 
284; on the dress of the soldiers 
at the time of the review, 146; on 
the entertainment of Muham- 
madans in the Vijayanagar army, 
144, 162, 319; on the extent of 
the empire of Krsnadéva Raya, 
176-77 ; on the family women, 263; 
on the form and size of the’ city, 
405-06, 407; on the fortresses and 
forests on the frontiers of the Vija- 
yanagar empire, 155-6; on the 
friendship amoag the wives of the 
king, 264, and fn.; on the Governor 
of Vijayanagar, 234; on the graded 
nature of the status of the officers 
of the army, 159; on the guilds, 
223; on the hoarding of wealth by 
the kings, 101; on the houses in 
the harem, 264; on the houses of 
the middle class people, 279-80; 
on how the wives were asked to 
come to the king, 264 ; on the Jogi, 
345; on Krsnadeva Raya's harem, 
101, 265; on Krsnadéva Raya's offer 
of a human sacrifice, 345; on 
Krsnadéva Raya’s practice in 
wrestling, 291; on Krsnadéva 
Raya’s respect for Brahmans, 240; 
on Krsnadéva Raya’s wealth, 50; 
on the Mahünavami festival, 272; 
on the náyankarga system, 82, 195- 
96; on the occupation of the 
Brahmans, 241 ; on the offer of sac- 
rifice during the Mahünavam fes- 
tival, 339; on the ornaments used 
by women, 288; on the paintings 
in the palace at Vijayanagar, 7, 
412-13; on the palace of the king, 
278-79; on the pateca worn by 
Krsnadéva Raya, 287; on the pay 
of the soldiers, 160; on the peaceful 
life of the Brahmans, 244; on 
the people going about bare-footed, 
285; on the plumes, 274; on the 
prevention of brick walls being 
built round cities and towns, 157; 
on the regular programme of 
Krsnadéva Raya, 276-77; on the 
review of forces by Krsnadéva 
Raya, 161; on salam, at the Vijaya- 
nagar court, 272-73; on Saluva 
Timma’s position in the kingdom, 
35; on the services rendered by the 
women in the harem, 266; on the 
slaughter of sheep at the capital, 
944-45; on social contributions at 
Vijayanagar, 68-69 ; on the strength 
V.A—-57 
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of the Vájayanagar army, 135; on 
the time of Krsnadéva Raya’s pay- 
ment to his soldiers, 159; on the 
use of shoes, 285; on the war 
elephants at Vijayanagar, 149; on 
women with caps in the Mahá- 
navam festival, 286; on wrestling, 
290; silence of, regarding the 
shooting of the three arraws by the 
king, 161; value of the chronicle 
of, for the study of the revenue 
administration under Vijayanagar, 
41. 

Painting, contribution of Vijayanagar 
to, 6-7, 100, 411-14; on the walls 
of the palace at Vijayanagar, 278 ; 
reference to, in the Pürijütüpaha- 
ranamu, 219. 

Panta (mantle), 286. 

Paka Reddis, 246. 

Pal, destroyed plants, 42. 

Palace Guard of the king, 274-75. 

Palace, servants of the, 38, 38 fn., 39; 
paintings in the, at Vijayanagar, 
412-13. 

Pülaiyagürs, at Madura, guarding of 
the bastions by, 198, system of the, 
143, Caldwell, Heras and Stuart 
on the, 200-201. 

Pálaiyür, change in the method of 
collection at, 77 ; old method of 
collecting taxes revived by the 
Mahàjanas of, 213. 

Palankarai, rates of taxes at, 54-55. 

Palmnátiváru, decision of _ their 
quarrels with the Badugulavaru, 
119. 

Pallis, three kinds of, assignment of 
duties to the Kallavélavkkarar by, 
220. 

Palkurki | Sómanatha, a 
scholar, 381. 

Palutaikatti Jianaprakasar, a Tamil 
scholar of the early fifteenth cen- 
tury, 384. 

Pampa, a great Kannada poet, 381. 

Pampápati temple, dedicated to Sri 
Virüpaksa, 391. 

Pana, a sectarian division, eighteen 
in number, 221-22, 234. 

Pafcahünamvüru, same as Páficalat- 
tür, 222. 

Páüücühanas, same as Pāñcāļas, 246. 

Paáücülam, an outcaste from the, 254. 

Püfcülamvüru, artisans, 88, 222. 

Pàücalas (Artisans), 88, 222, 245-47, 
250. 

Paficdlattar, organisation of the, 222. 
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Paticamatabhaiijanam, af work of 
Tatacarya, 326-27. 

Pafcànga, right of reading the, 
granted to Avubala Narasimha 
Bhatta by Immadi Kempe Gauda, 
218-19. 

Paficavin$ati, the twenty-five sports 
of Siva, 412. 

Pandüravàdai (crown lands), 51, 118. 

Pandurangaméhatmya, a work of 
Tatacarya, 368. 

Pünduranga Mühütmyamu, 
of Tenali Ramakrsna, 378. 

Pandya (Madura), Venkata, Viceroy 
of, 204. 


a work 


Pandya country, Viripaksa ruler of, 
185. 

Pandyan Chronicle, the, on the Mu- 
hammadan occupation of South 
India, 301; on the Ranganatha 
shrine when opened by Kampana, 
303 fn. 

ParadéSis, taxes on, 64. 

Paramünanda Vilakkam, a work of 
Gurujüanasambandar, 386. 


Paramarahasyamalai, a work of 
Cidambara Guru  Namaáésivàya- 
mürü, 387. 

Paramasivéndra, a pontiff of the 
Kàmakoti pitha, 335. 
Paramatatimirabinu, a work of 


Maraijiànasambandar, 385. 
Paramayogivilisamu, a work of Sid- 
dharaju Timmaraju Bhipala, 379. 
Paramayogivildsamu, a work of Tiru- 

vengalanatha, 326. 

Paramépadésam, a work of Marai- 
jhanasambandar, 385. 

Paranjotiyar, author of Cidambarap- 
páttwal, and the Trruvilaiyadar- 
purdnam, 384 and 386. 

Pürapatyagüra, see Parupatyagàr, 211, 
231-33. 

Pardsaramidhaviyam, | (Pavüsarasmrti 
Vyaikhy&), a literary work of 
Madhava and a commentary on the 
Parü$arasmrti, 103, 107, 357, on the 
relations between Madhavacarya 
and Bukka, 358 ; on Madhavacarya’s 
guru Srikanthanatha, 359; on the 
lime of holding courts, 108-09. 

Parásarasmrti, commentary on the, 
by Madhava, 108, 107; contains no 
section on Vyavahara, 108. 

Paraésarasmrti Vydkhya | (Parásara- 
müdhaviyam), 357. 

Pàrijütàpaharanam, a work of Raghu- 
natha, 371. . 
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Párijitápaharanamu, a work of Nandi 
Timmanna, dedicated to Krsnadéva 
Raya, 377 ; reference to painting in, 
279, 413. 

Parimala, a work of Appayya Dik- 
sita on the Advaita system, 369. 
Parivattam, the use of, a social pri- 
vilege among the Kanmālas, 247. 
Parru, connotation of the term, 179, 
181; Idaiyarru pparru, undertaking of 
the nàttüvar of, regarding privi- 
leges to the Kanmālas, 247 ; Kalani- 
vaSalparru, 125; Madiyani Vada- 
patru, heavy taxation in 96; Mudi- 
yanür parru, 179; Murumangalap- 
parru, 181 ; Naduvukaraiparru, grant 
of privileges to the Kaikkolas of, 
248; Nenmaliparru, grant of privi- 
leges to the Kaikkolas of, 248; 
Niyamapparru, 125; Padinettu 
parru, 81; Rà$a$ingamangalam ten- 
parru, 129; Sirringür parru, un- 
dertaking of the nāttavar of, re- 
garding privileges to the Kanmälas, 
247; Tēnūru  Vadapparru, 227; 
Tirukkalukkunrapparru, 179; Tri- 
bhuvanamahädēviparru, grant of 
privileges to the Kaikkélas of, 248; 

Ufijanaipparru, 125. 

Pürupatyagàr, 211, 231-33. 

Pasandakhandanam, a work of Vadi- 
raja, 370. 

Pasupatas, 306, 307-08, 321; Kriya- 
ris Pandita of the school of the, 

Patipas$upüsappaünuval, a work of 
Maraijfianasambandar, 385. 

E an administrative division, 

Pattakkàrai 
ment, 288. 

Pattanasvümi, 88; leader of a guild, 
223; Mahanaid Prabhu and, 237; 
member of an assembly, 12 

Patte, account books, 89, 211. 

Pàvüdaw the use of, a social privi 
among the Kanmálas, 247.” vanes 

Peda Venkata III, king, 4. 

eama see Allasāni Peddana, 375, 

Pegu (Peguu), tribute of, to Dēva 
Raya II, 176; to Acyuta Rāya, 177. 

Peguu, (Pegu), 176. 

Pennadam, 84; organisation of the 
Valangai and Idangai classes at, to 
Ma coercion by government, 


(neck-ring), an orna- 


Penugonda, fort of, 7; Vijayanagar 
kings drifted to, 328, nee 
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Perumbadaiyém, military classes, 234. 
Periyanattuvélan, 238. - 
Periyanattén $andi, a service, 81. 
Periyasvami Narasà Nayaka, a grant 

SE eras Raya for the merit of, 

Pero Vaz de Amaral, Dr, and the 
Paravas, 317. 

Persia, SHah Rukh, emperor of, 173. 

Perumalidéva Dannàyaka Udaiyar, 
the Mahüpradhàni of Deva Raya 
II, 35. 

Periyapillaiyandan, served under the 
adappam, 274 fn. 

Perumal Kavirayar, author of, Kuru- 
kümünmiyam, Marankilavimanima- 
lai,  Máranagapporul Tiruppati- 
kóvai, Maéranalankaram and Màran- 
püppüvinam, 385. 

Perunagar, fixing of consolidated 
taxes at, 97; reduction of taxes on 
the weavers at, 94; sale of land by 
the authorities of the temple of, 
for settlement by weavers, 228. 

Pidágas hamlet, 181. 

Pietro della Valle, on betels, dancing 
girls and temple processions, 269 ; 
on the dress of women, 286; on 
the head dress of women, 286-87 ; 
on hook swinging, 346; on Kolat- 
tam, 296; on the pial school system, 
348-49 ; on the Spring Festival, 343; 
on the use of cowdung and water, 
280 fn. 

Pimenta, Fr. N, on Krsnappa 
Nayaka’s repairs to the Góvinda- 
raja shrine at Cidambaram, 330. 

Pina Venkatadri, anointed Crown 
Prince along with Acyuta, 12. 

Pina Virabhadra, author of the Jai- 
mini Bhüratamu, 374. 

Pingali Süranna, one of the astadig- 
gajas, 374; author of the Kalàá- 
pürnodayamu, Raghavapandaviya- 
mu and Prabhüvati Pradyumnam, 
377-78, 379. 

Pithika (throne), same as the rajya, 
180, 182; Sadalipithika, 182. 

Plough, a unit of taxation, 45, 54. 

Poetry, four kinds of, 270. 

Police, organisation of, under Vijaya- 
nagar, 130-33; payment of 131, 269. 

Pon bandáram, treasurer, 332. 

Pon mudal, 75. 

Portrait-sculpture under Vijayanagar, 
400-401. 

Portugal, friendship with the king of, 
desired by Krsnadéva Raya, 


embassy from, 174, 
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Portuguese an ‘arrow shot for the, 
by the king after the review of 


the forces, 161; embassies to the, 
by the kings of Vijayanagar, 173- 
74; hemming of Vijayanagar by, on 
the coastal regions, 169; Honawar, 
sometimes subordinate of, 202; not 
friendly with the Zamorin of Cali- 
cut, 177 ; sometimes paid tribute by 
Ullal 202; troubles given by the, 
in India, 166. 

Potail (Gauda), a village function- 
ary, 218. 

Potter, tax on, 62, 63 fn. 

Prabandha, a musical composition of 
Sripadarayasvami, 297. 5 
Prabhüvati Pradyumnam, a work of 

Pingali Sūranna, 378. 

Prabhigaliis, a work on Camarasa, 

Prabodhacandrodaya, of Krsnamiśra, 
356, 374; the Candriká by Gopa, 
a commentary on, 365. 

Pradhāni, position of the, 32-36; 
dominated the Council, 24, 28; and 
Dalavüy at Madura, 34 fn; acted 
as the Chief Judge, 111; a member 
of the Governor’s Council, 188; 
navy under, 165. 

Pradhanivanniyar, My 

Pranatàrthihara, a nephew and 
disciple of Ramanuja and great- 
grandfather of Atréya Ramanuja, 
355-56. 

Prapannimrtam, the, on the change 
of faith of the Vijayanagar house, 
321-22 fn; on the relations of 
Venkata with Tatacdrya, 368; on 
the restoration of the Vaisnava 
shrine at Cidambaram by Dodda- 
yacarya and Rama Raja, 326 and 
326-27 fn. 

Pratāpa Rudra (Pratapa Rudra Gaja- 
pati), ruler of Orissa, a 
contemporary of Krsnadéva Raya, 
authorship of the Sarasvativilisam 
attributed to, 366; defeated by 
Krsnadéva Raya, 3. 

Pratüparudriyam, a work of Vidya- 
natha Kavi, 380. 

Pratápa Sirhha, the Mahratta king at 


Tanjore, 336. 
a work of 


Práyascittasudhanidhi, 
Sayana, 359. 
Prefect (Police Commissioner) at 


Vijayanagar, 130, 131 
Prison houses in Vijayanagar, 127. 
Proenza, on the administration of 
justice by the Pradhani, at Madura, 


m. 
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Professional Associations uhder Vija- 
yanagar, 220-224. 

Proluganti Tippana, an officer under 
Déva Raya Il, built the bhoga- 
mantapa of the Vitthala temple, 
393. ; 

Prostitutes, taxes on, 64, 269. 

Provincial Government, control of, 
under Vijayanagar, 202-05; divisions 
of the empire, 177-85; extent of 
the empire, 175-77; organisation of, 
185-202. 

Provincial revenues, payment of, to 
the imperial exchequer, 190. | 
Public endowments and charities, 
expenses on, by the kings, 100. 

Public opinion, force of, 23-24. 

Pulicat (Puleacate), the British allow- 
ed by Venkata II to build a factory 
at, 174; tribute levied from, by 
Déva Raya II, 176. 

Pulippagavarkoyil, collection of taxes 
at, 81-82. Much ^ ] 

ipparakoyil, fiscal regulations at, 

pic eden of taxes by Bukka II 
at, 65; taxes on industries at, 66; 
taxes on professionals at, 63. 

i, lands, 42. 

PME a work of Kamalai Jñāna- 
praka$a Panditar, 386. 

Pümumai, a sort of finial, 

Punnei Kayal, a school of Fr. H. 
Henriquez at, 349. 

Punyaslokamanjari, compiled by 
Sadasiva Seaastati, 226. 

Punpayir land, 42, 

Puppet show, an amusement, 294. 

Purakkudi, taxon, 63. 

Puramügüni, an administrative unit, 
184. 

Purüna Bhügavatam, translated into 
Tamil by Varadan, 385. 

Purdnas, treatment of law in, 102. 

Purandara dasa, composition of songs 
by, 297. 


Purnalingam Pillai, on the Dharma- 
puram matha, 337. 

Purohita, the, absent in the Imperial 
Council in Vijayanagar, 29, 

Purohita, an office in the village, 
decision regarding the right of, by 
the agent of Ramadéva Maharaya, 
219. 

Purusdrthasudhanidhi, 
Sayana, 359, 360. 

Parvamarydda, of the people, Vija- 
Jaregar kings the promoters of, 


written by 
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Puspagiri, Sahkara matha at, 306. 


Puspaséna, -preceptor of Irugappa 
Dandanatha, 316. 


Putpavidhi, a work of Kamalai Jñāna- 
prakasa Panditar, 386. 


Q 


Queen’s Bath, architectural features 
of the, 404. 


Quilon (Coullao), 176. 


Radhakumud Mookerji, on law in 
India, 22. 


Rae, on the stone car in front of the 
Vitthala temple, 394. 


Raganti Narasaraju, nephew and son- 
in-law of Tirumala; the Narasabhü- 
paliyamu dedicated to, 380. 

Rigas : 

Jayantasena, 297; Jayamangala, 
Simhalalita, Jayanissaru (?), Kac- 
cacaritra, 298. 

Raghavapindaviyamu, a 
Pingali Suranna, 378, 379. 

Raghavéndra Tirtha, scholar, disciple 
of Sudhindra Tirtha, 315, 336, 371. 

Raghunatha, Nàyaka of Tanjore, a man 
of letters, 355; author of Acyuta- 
rayabhyudayam, Gajendramoksam, 
Nalacaritram, Paryatipaharanam, 
Rukmantkrsnavivdhayaksaganam, 
Sangitasudhà and Valmikicaritram, 
371; composer in music, 12, honoured 
Sudhindra Tirtha, 371, inventor of 
the Jayantasenarüga and the Rama- 
nanda tāla, 371; life of, dealt with 
in the Raghunathibhyudayam of 
Ramabhadramba, and the Sühitya- 
ratnàkara of Yajfianüráyana Dik- 
Sita, 372; patron of letters, 355; pro- 
ficiency of, in dancing and musie, 
296, 297, 371; Ramabhadramba, a 
poetess in the court of, 355. 

Raghunathabhyudayam, a work of 
Ramabhadramba, 270, 355, 372; 
mention by, of a gymnasium at 
Tanjore, 292. 

Raghunatha Raya Tondamaniar, deci- 
sion of a dispute by, 119. 

Raghunathavilasa, a new type of 
dance designed by Raghunátha, 296. 

.Raghuvamia, on six kinds of armies, 


work of 


Ráguttamindàn, a military title, 168. 
Rahasya Traya Sära (Tamil), a lit. 
work of Vēdānta Dēśika, 356-57. 
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Raicür (Irāccūr in Bijapur), Ápat- 
sahayan's part in the battle at, 144, 
242; cannon taken to, by Krsna- 
déva Raya, 150; contingent of Ad- 
apanayque to, 139; contingent of 
the nobles of Krsnadéva Raya to, 
138; description by Nuniz of the 
Hindu army to, 146; encouragement 
given to Hindu soldiers at, by Krsna- 
deva Raya, 154-55; equipment of 
Krsnadéva Raya’s army that march- 
ed to, 187; the governor of Vijaya- 
nagar followed Krsnadéva Raya to, 
234; Kama Nayaka’s contingent to, 
39; Moors sent by  Krsnadeva 
Raya to, 319; public women in the 
army that marched to, 152, 267; 
Saluva Timma’s part in the cam- 
paign against, 34; seven wings in 
the army of Krsnadéva Raya at, 
152; siege of, by Krsnadéva Raya, 
157; strength of the Hindu army 
that marched to, 135; taken by 
Krsnadéva Raya, 176; women in the 
Hindu army at, 267. 


vince, $78, 184; Condragutti the 
capital of, “185;  Virüpaksa I, 
governor of, 187; Madhava- 
mantri, governor of, 191; Bana- 
vase province, Madhavamantrin, 
governor of, 187; Barakiru rajya, 
35, 89, 128; gadydras issued from, 
188; Lakkanna Dandanàyaka, gov- 
ernor of, 187; Candragiri rajya, 86; 
Srigirmatha ruler of, 226; Candra- 
giri, capital of the provincial vice- 
roy, Venkata, 204 ; Candragiri (Goa 
Gutti) 183; Goa-Gutti (Candragiri) 
kingdom, 183; Guttirajya, 218; be~- 
came a subdivision of the Penu- 
gonda ràjya, 180; Kadamba coun- 
try, Maàrappa, viceroy of, 191; 
Kondavidu, Saluva Timma, gover- 
nor of, 191, Madura province, Lak- 
kanna Dandanayaka, governor of, 
187; Mangalir, gadyünas issued 
from, 188; Mulbagal (Muluvagil, 
Muluvàyi rajya), Kampana Udai- 
yar ruler of, 185; Lakkanna Danda- 
náyaka, the Prime Mister of 
Deva Raya IL the governor of, 


Réjabhandaram,- 54. 

Ràjagambhira, the name of a bastion 
erected by Singa Raja, 156. 

Rajagaram, taxes, 47; opposition to, 
by the Valangai and Idangai classes, ya, (see Mulbagal) 185, 186, 191; 
92-94. Muluvàyirájyam, 178; Nagaman- 

Ràjagaram irai muraimai, 221. gala rajya, Timmanna Dandanay. 

Réjagurus, and the kings, 242. the Mah@pradhani of Mallikarjuna 

Rajakaryabhandara, official Raya, governor of, 191; Padaividu 
mittee of management, 216. rajya, a province of the empire, 


Rajanarayanan Sambuvarayan, 115. 178, 179; agreement among. the 


popes m z Brahmans of, with regard to marri- 
Rājanātha, father of Dindima Sārva- ages, 22, 256-57; Sambuvaraya of, 
bhauma, 365; author of the Bhāga- conquered by Kampana, 175; taken 
vatacampi, dedicated to Acyuta, from the Sambuvaraya chief, 180; 
366. Sambuvaraya chief reimstated in, 
Ràjanàtha Dindima, author of the 169; Padaividumaharajya, 209; 
Acyutarüyübhyudayam, 11, 366; of Penugondarajyam, (Home Pro- 
the Saluvübhyudayam 365; on the vince) 178, 184; Guttirajyyam be- 
abdication of Gunda, 15. ce SUED of the, es 
Rajanya, officers of the king, 93. anga 1, son of tırumala, appointed 
Rajasekharacaritramu, of Madayya- governor of, 186, 204, 205; Sani 


pp y Se kingdom, 237; Seringapatam, capital 
gari Mallanna, dedicted to Nadindla of the "provincial vicer oyalty of 


187, 191; Naganna Dandanayaka the 
Prime Minister of Déva Raya I, 
governor of, 191; Vira Vijaya Raya 
governor of, 13, 185; Muluvagil raj- 


com- 


Appa, 366. : Rama, 204, 367; Tékal, Lakkanna 
Raja-Valmiki, a title of Harihara II, Dandanàyaka, the Prime Munister 
355. of Déva Raya II, governor of, 
Ràja-Vyüsa, a title of Harihara T, 187, 191; Terakanambi province, 
355. Govindarája appointed governor of, 


by Krsnadéva Raya, 169; Tiruc- 
cirápalli rajya, 184; Tiruvadi raj- 
yam, in Magadai mandalam, 178, 
179; grew out of the Cola empire, 
180; Saluva Vira Narasimha Na- 
yaka, governor of, 192: Sürappa 
Nayaka, the agent of Sadaéiva in, 
248; Tumbicci Nayakkan of, 177; 


Rajendra Tirtha, a disciple of Akso- 
bhya Tirtha, 314. 

Rajéndra Vijaya, a work of Murige 
Désikéndra, 383. x 

Rájya (Pithika): the regular divi- 
sion of the empire, 178, 179-180, 
182; and Cüvadi, 184; Araga, pro- 
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Tuluva province, 178; Tundira rajya, 

Lakkanna Dandanayaka governor 

of, 187; Virupaksa, ruler of, 185; 

Udayagiri rajya, 178, 179, 184; 

Ajaparcatimapa, lord of, 192; Deva 

Raya, governor of, 185 ; Kampana I, 

governor of, 185, 186, 187; Raàma- 

candra Odeya, governor of, 185; 

Rayasam Kondamarasayya. gover- 

nor of, 192; Sangama Il, governor 

of, 187; Sri Ranga I, governor of, 

186; Virüpanna, governor of, 187; 

Valudilambatturajya, grant of 

privileges to the Kaikkolas of, by 

Aramalattanadyinar as at Kafici- 
puram and Vivrificipuram, 247-48 
and fn. 

Raksas Pangdi, historic battle of, 4; 
description of the Hindu army at, 
contained in the Bakhir of Rama 
Raja, 146; Hindu army at, divided 
into three wings, 152; encourage- 
ment given to the Hindu soldiers 
at, by Rama Raja, 155; treachery 
of two Muhammadans in the 
service of Vijayanagar at, 164; 
Vijayanagar kings defeated at, due 
to the anger of Viriipaksa, 328 fn; 
buildings at Vijayanagar razed to 
the ground by the Muhammadans 
after the battle of, 401; extent of 
the Vijayanagar empire after the 
battle of, 177. 

Rama, son of Tirumala, governor of 
Seringapatam, 186, 204; brother of 
Sri Ranga I, 14. 3 

Rama III, 4; AnkuSa Raya, a feuda- 
tory of, 367. 

Ramabhadriah, one of the astadigga- 
jas, 974 ; author of the Rimabhyu- 
dayam, 379. 


Ramabhadramba, authoress of the 
Raghunathibhyudayam, 270, 355, 
372. 


Rümübhyudayam, a work of Saluva 
Narasimha, 364-65; on the rein- 
statement of the Sambuvaraya chief 
after his defeat, 169. 

Rümübhyudayam, a work of Rama- 
bhadriah, 379. 

Rámacandra, son and successor of 
Déva Raya I, 2fn. 

Ramacandra Dandanàyaka, the Maha- 
pradhüni of Mallikarjuna Maha- 
raya, 188. 

Ramadéva II (Ramadéva  Mahà- 
raya), decision by the agent of, 
with regard to the village offices 
in the Santa-Benniir Sime, 219; 
Vaisnavism under, 329 

Ramalinga, the former 


name of 
Tenali Ramakrsna, 378. 


Rümànanda, 


Ràma Rāja 
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a tala, 


invented by- 
Raghunàtha, 297, 371. 


Ramanitha Vilésa, a work of Sadá- 


Siva Yogi, 383. 


Ràamaànuja, great Sri-Vaisnava philo- 


sopher, 300, 304, 309; author of Sri 
Bhüsyam, 356; consecration of the 
Govindaraja idol at Tirupati by, 
325 fn.; the Caturmatasaira of 
Appayya Diksita, written from the 
angle of vision of, 369; deification 
and worship of, 327-28; the 
Dhatupaticaka in adoration of, 316; 
history of Vaisnavism after, 310- 
13; Pranatarthihara, nephew and 
disciple of, 356; relation of Védanta 
Dé&ika's Sankalpa  Süryodaya to 
the system of, 356. 

(Rama Raja Odeyar, 
Rama Raya), anointment of Sada- 
Siva by, 11, 24, 28; de facto sove- 
reign, 326; regency and usurpation 
of, 4, 17-18; domination of, over 
SadaSiva, 194-95;  Tirumalàmba, 
wife of, 367 ; alleged anti-Brahmani- 
eal tendencies of, 242-43; alleged 
restoration by, of the Güvindaraja 
shrine at Cidambaram, 326 and fn.; 
and Ramayamatya, 297; an ardent 
Vaisnava, 326; Bakhir of, 145, 146; 
barbers shown special favour by, 
248-49 and 249 fn; and the re- 
mission of taxes on the barbers, 
65; the Bevanahalli grant of, 320; 
called Ain-ul-Mulk, his brother, 
163; commanded a wing at Raksas 
Tangdi, 152; cruelties of, in| his 
wars against the Muhammadans, 
167; Diluvar KHàn, an agent of, 
320; encouragement given by, to 
the soldiers at Raksas Tangdi, 155; 
estimate of the strength of the 
army, of, by Ferishta, 135 ; exaction 
of tribute by, from the Sultans of 
Bijapur and Golkonda, 177; grant 
of an estate for Amir KHáàn, 320; a 
Koran placed before, 320; Rama 
Ràja Bhüsana, the court poet of, 
379; defeat and death of, at Rak- 
sas Tangdi, 328 fn. 


Rama Raja’s treasury, architectural 


features of, 410. 


Rama Raja Bhüsana, one of the asta- 


diggajas, 374; court poet of Rama 
Raja, 379; author of the Harié- 
candra — Nalópükhyünamu, Narasa 
Bhipéliyamu, and the Vasucari- 
tramu, 311, 319-80; relations of, with 
Ramabhadriah, 379. 


Rama Raja Vitthala (Vitthala, Vit- 


thala déva, Vitthalesvara Maharaja), 
55; “Special Commissioner” in 
South India, 203-045 position of, 
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analogous to the Candragiri Viceroy `’ 


during the time of Tirumala, 205; 
order of, to Rājayya Bācarasayya 
of Hadinad, and Camarasa Gauda, 
211; restoration of two villages by, 
to the temple at Tiruvidaimarudir, 
118. 

Ramarajiyamu; (Narapativijayamu), 
a work of Venkayya, 380; on the 
units in the army of Bukka Raju 
Rama Raju when he attacked 
Kandanavolu, 152. 

Rama Raya Tummisi Nayakkar dis- 
pute of, with his brother and its 
settlement, 117. 

Ramayamatya, author of the Svara- 
melakalanidhi, 297; the Vanamali- 
wilasa (Telugu) dedicated to a sub- 
ordinate of, 366. 

Rümüyana, scenes from the, executed 
in panel groups, in the Hazara 
Ramasvami temple, 392, 411; in 
the Ramasvami temple at Kumba- 
kónam, 7, 411-12; sculptured in 
the Laksmidéva temple, 396; read 
by the Brahmans and heard by the 
ghosts, 321 fn. 

Ramayana (Kannada), 
Kumara Valmiki, 383. 

Ramayana tatparya saigraha, a work 
of Appayya Diksita, 369. 

Ramollisa, a work of Bhéganatha, 
363. 

Rangaraja Diksita, father of Appayya 
Diksita, 368. ° 

Rao, Gopinatha, T.A., on the origin of 
Vijayanagar, 2fn., on co-regency, 
13; on twigai Gyam and kallayam, 
63fn., on Virupaksa, in whose time 
there was a change in the religion 

of the Vijayanagar house, 322 fn. 

Rao, Venkoba, on the decay of the 
village assemblies, 216. 

Rasamáijari, a Sanskrit ‘work of 
Krsnadéva Raya, 365. 

Rathaküras, artisans, assignment of 
cutee to the Kallavéluikkarar by, 

Ratiratnadipwká, a lit. work of Déva 
Raya II, 364. 

Ratirahasya (Skt.), a work of Hari- 
bhatta, 366. 

Ratnakhéta Srinivasa Diksita, author 
of the Bhüvanüpwuvusottama, dedi- 
sate to Sürappa Nayaka of Jiüji, 

Ratnakara Varni, author 
Bharatesa Vaibhava, 383. 

Rüvanahasta, a musical instrument, 
298; women proficient in, 271. 


a work of 


of tbe: 


asi 
a title of the 


Rüyapaksi — süluva, 
kings, 293. 

Rayasa (King's order), 87. 

Rayasam, an office at Vijayanagar, 37. 

Rayasam  Kondamarasu, an officer 
under Krsnadéva Raya, 241. 

Rüyasasvüámi, head of the Rayasams, 
37. 

Rayavacakaému, the, written by the 
sthánüpati at Vijayanagar of Visva- 
nátha Nàyaka of Madura gives an 
account of the reign of Krsnadéva 
Raya; on the sthünàüpati of Visva- 
natha Nayaka of Madura at Vija- 


yanagar, 198; on the army 
that followed Krymadéva Raya 
in his campaigns, 135 and fn; 


on Krsnadéva Raya’s doings after 
the capture of Ahmadnagar, 157- 
58; on Krsnadéva Raya’s commis- 
sion to Pemmasáni Ramalinga, 154; 
on the sending of spies by Krsna- 
deva Raya, 171. 

Redd, onerous duties of, 219-20. 

Reddis, occupation of Tamil India by 
the, 6, 255. 

Regency, under Vijayanagar, 16-18. 

Religion under Vijayanagar, 299-347. 

Religious movement and literary acti- 
vity, 354-55. 

Religious toleration, 306, 307-08, 315, 
329, 331. 

Révanasiddhar, author of the Aka- 
rāti Nikandu, Tiruppattisvarapura- 
nam, Tiruvalanjulipurinam, Tiru- 
marralipuranam, 386. 

Revenue Administration, burden of 
taxation in Vijayanagar, 91-98; 
concessions and remussions, in, 83- 
86; items of expenditure, 98-101; 
method of collection, 75-83. 

Revenue system under Vijayanagar, 
difficulty in the study of, 40-41. 

Rg Veda bhasya, by Sàyana, 360; 
Aufrecht on the authorship of the, 
362. 

Rice, classification of customs by, 58, 
6l;estimate by, of the revenues o 
Vijayanagar, 56; on the admunis- 
tration of justice in Vijayanagar, 
71; on  homla gutta, 67; on 
the origin of Vijayanagar, 2 fn.; on 
the raised arm in the sat:kal, 262; 
on the systematisation of the re- 
venues of Viayanagar by Krsna- 
deva Raya and Acyuta Raya, 46; 
on the total income of the Vijaya- 
nagar state, 49-50. 

Robert de Nobili, conversion by, 318. 

Rosyl Gapanayque, lord of, 192. 
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Royal authority, checks on, in Vija- 
yanagar, 21-25; duties, in Vijaya- 
nagar, 18-21; seal, officer in charge 
of, 39. 

Rsabhadéva, a Jain Tirthankara, 412. 

Rudramühesvaras, of a temple, 270. 

Rudrayya, poet, author of Nirankuso- 
pükhyünam, 65 fn.; on Konddja’s 
influence over Sadasiva, 249. 

Rukmanikrsnavivühayaksagaánam, a 
work of Raghunatha, 371. 

Rüpalagudiyathànya, tolls on grain 
in, 59. 


S 


Sabhi, (maha sabha) village assem- 


bly, 208; origin of, 206, 208-12; 
different from an ir, 207; 
control of, 214; continuity of 
the, in the Vijayanagar days, 


207; corporate character of the, 208; 
strength of the, 207-08; collected 
state revenues, 81-82, 212-13; con- 
trol of the, over temples, 214-15; 
guardians of public endowments, 
215; judicial powers of, 214; Pro- 
fessional Associations and Guilds, 
and, 220-24; right of the, for con- 
ferring honours, 215, for selling 
and acquiring property on behalf 
of the village, 208; vitality of, 206; 
working of the, during the period 
of the Colas, 207; decay of, and 
the collection of the taxes, 87 and 
fn., 216-17. 

Sabhünaüyaku, President of the Coun- 
cil, 29. i : 

Sacrifices, human, 127-28, 345. 

Sadásiva Brahman of Nerür, author 
of the Gururatnamálà, a disciple of 
Paramaéivéndra, 335. 

Sadàásiva Nayaka, confirmed a 
dharma$üsana of Harihara, 79-80. 

Sadasiva Raya (Sàdaáva, Sadasiva 
Maharaya) a Tuluva, 4, 322; corona- 
tion of, performed by Rama Raja 
and other chief ministers, 11, 24; ad- 
ministration of justice by, 112; de 
jure sovereign, 326; domination of 
Rama Raja over, 194-95; estimate 
of the revenues of, by Burhüm-i- 
masir, 50; extent of the empire 
under, 177; grant by, ai the request 
of Ain-ul-Mulk, 162-63; imprison- 
ment of, 17; Krsnappa Nayaka, an 
adappam of, 274 fn.; Krsnapuram 
plates of, 28; military route during 
the time of, 161; remission of taxes 
on the barbers by, 64-65, and fn.; 
‘special favour of, to the barbers, 
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248; Tamil poets during the days 
of, 385-86 ; Vaisnavism under, 322, 
326-27; accession of Tirumala on 
the death of, 204 

Sadasiva Sarasvati, 335-36. 

Sadasiva Yogi, author of Rümanütha 
Vilasa, 383. 

Sadasivéndra, a pontiff of the Kama- 
kóti pitha, 335. $ 

Sadbhüsacandrikü, a work of Ceru- 
kūri Laksmidhara, 367. 

Sadadhyáya the, supplied the mate- 
rial for the Külahasti Mahatmyam 
of Dhürjati, 377. 

Sahagamana, see Sati, 258. 

Sühityarütmükara, a work dealing 
with the life and achievements of 


Raghunatha, by  Yajüanaràyana 
Diksita, 372. 
Sahityasudhé, a work of Gévinda 


Diksita, 371. 

Sawa Bhásya, a work of Srikantha, 
369. 

Saivigama sara Sangraha, written 

` by Marappa and Madhava, at the 
Tanon of Kriyaéakti Pandita, 

Sawasamayaneri, a work of Maraijiia- 
nasambandar, 385. 

Sawaparibhüsai, a work of Sivagra- 
yogigal, 385. 

Saiva Sannyasa paddati, a work of 
Sivagrayogigal, 385. 

Saivism, 'spread of, 
299, 306-09. i 

Sakalagamasüram, a work of Marai- 
yhana sambandar, 385. 

Sakalakathàsárasangraham, a Skt. wk. 
of Krsnadéva Raya, 365. 

Sakti Ganapati, sculpture of, in the 
Mallikaryuna temple, 397. 

Salaam, 276, 277. 

Salai, development of the, 390. 

Salaka brothers, influence and power 
of the, during the reign of Acyuta 
Raya, 194. 

Salaka(m) Raju Tiru - 
tion Si ^ is ba rors 


Salakayadéva ~ fiGika Tirumalaraja 
Maha’ ~arasu, favourable terms of 
cultiv offered by to the resi- 


dents i avatalada Sime, 96. 
Saletore,. on the administration of 


justice ty. Danaik, 110, on the dec- 
line of the village assemblies, 217; 
on the divisions of the Vijayana- 
gar army, 145-46; on the Karttigai 
festival; 342 fn; on the king 
acting as a judge, 113; on the ori- 


in South India, 
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gin of Vijayanagar, 2 fn; on the 
Padinenbhümiéamayattür, 222; on 
the Rathasaptami, 343 fn.; on the 
reason for the remission of taxes 
on the barbers, 249 fr.; on the signi- 
ficance of.the valanddu, 180-81 fn; 
on the system of joint rule in 
Vijayanagar, 14fn. 

Salivahanasaptagi, a work of Srinatha, 
373. 

Salt beds, collection of customs in, 
59; pan, 62. 

Süluva, a title of the kings, 293. 

Saluvabhyudayam, of Rajanatha Din- 
dima, 365; on Narasimha's expedi- 
tion to Udayagiri, 151; on the re- 
instatement of the Sambuvaraya 
chief after his defeat, 169; weapons 
of warfare mentioned in, 147. 

Saluva Dandanayaka, same as Sáluva 
Vira Narasirnha Nayaka, or Sal- 
vanayque, Prime Minister of Acyuta 
Ràya and governor of the Tiruvadi 
rajyam and other places, 192; 
military contributions of, 138-39. 

Sáluva Gópa, father of Tirumalayya 
déva, 384. 

Saluva Gópa Tippa, brother of Tiru- 
malayya déva, 384. 

Saluva Góvinda Raja, an officer under 
Krsnadéva Raya, 241. 

Saluva Góvindayya, Minister, respon- 
sibility of, for the remission of the 
‘marriage tax, 70. 

Saluva Narasimha, 151; father of 
four sons, 186; followed by 
Vyasaraya to the south, 242; 
entrusted the administration to 
Narasà Náyaka, 17; hand-to-hand 
fight of, 152-53 ; installation of, by 
Gunda, 15; the Javmini Bhératamu 
dedicated to, 374; the Navaratna- 
mulu and Saptargapaddhati, ad- 
dressed to, 10, the Ramabhyudayam 
and, 364-65; rule of, 3; rise of, to 
power, during the weak rule of 
Mallikarjuna and Viriipaksa, 194; 
Sripadarayasvami, a contemporary 
and guru of, 297, 314; stablised the 
administration of Vijayanagar, 9; 
value attachéd to horses by, 148. 

Saluva Narasingariya — Danigiyaka, 
(Sellappa), an officer under Krsna- 
déva Raya, 241. E t 

Saluva Nayaka, a governer: under 
Sadasiva Raya, 112: grant of the 
right of püdiküval by, 132: 

Saluva Nayaka, Prime Minister of 
Acyuta Raya, 82. 

Saluvas, practice of the, with: regard 
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to the appointment of governors, 
186; Vaisnavas, 322; vicissitudes 
£ Vijayanagar during the time of, 
76. 

Saluva Timma, governor of Konda- 
vidu, 191; Minister of Krsnadeva 
Rāya, 241, 277 ; position of, in the 
kingdom, 35; Prime Minister of 
Krsnadeva Raya, 111, 191-92, 365; 
brother of Gdévindaraja, 169; his 
brother Gauda raja, governor of 
Vijayanagar, 234; uncle of Gópa, 
365; and Nàdindla Appa, 366; 
author of Bala Bharata Vyàkhya, 
365; consulted by Krsnadéva Raya 
on the advisability of further con- 
quest of the Mussalman territories, 
25; a great general, 144; perform~ 
ed the coronation of Krsnadéva 
Raya, 11; part of, in Krsnadéva 
Raya’s wars, 34; Somarasa, an 
Upapradhüni under, 36; titles : 
Dharmapratipülakah, 111; Tantra- 
nüyaka, 34; blinded and imprisoned 
by Krsnadéva Raya, 31, 124, 127, 
195; his family ruined by Krsna- 
déva Raya, 195; not put to death 
since he was a Brahman, 240. 

Saluva Timmappayya, Minister res- 
ponsibility of, for the remission of 
the marriage tax, 70. 

Saluva Vira Narasirnha Nayaka (Sal- 
vanayque or Saluva Dandanayaka) 
192. 

Salvanayque, see Saluva Dandana- 
yaka, 138, 139, 192. 

Samanta, subordinate officer, 234. 

Sümantüdhküri, had a seat in the 
Imperial Council, 28; (Provincial), 

aa member of the Governor’s Coun- 
cil, 188. 

Samaramuttiran, a military title, 168. 

Sama Veda Samhita bhásya, written 
by Sayana, 360. 

Samayücüras ( Samayücüryas, dasa- 
ris), censors of morals, 116; ap- 
pointment of, by the kings, 20; and 
the spread of Sri-Vaisnavism, 329. 

Sambuvaraya, the, hand to hand fight 
of, with Kampana, 153; defeated 
by Kampana, 175; reinstatement 
of, 169. 

Sammat, same as Samuta or sthala, 
183; Dharmapura sammat, 236. 

Sampat Kumara, son of _ Gévinda 


Pandita, scholar in, Ayurveda, 
grant to, 351-52. , 
Sampradayakuladipika, a work of 


the sixteenth century, 314. 


Samprati, an office, 229, 
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Samitlaya, treason against, detested, 


Samudüyam villages, same as Gana- 
bhogam villages, 211. 


Samuta, same as Sammat or sthala, 
183. 


Sangama, father of Bukkamahipati, 
304. 


Sangama II, succeeded Kampana to 
the Udayagiri rajya, 187; Bhoga- 
n&tha, the marmasaciva of, 363; 
Bitragunta grant of, 145; Sdyana, 
the Minister of, 359; the Dhatu- 
vrtti, written by Sayana while in 
the court of, 361. 


Sangama brothers, freed South India 
from the Muhammadans, 303; in- 
fluence of the, under the HoySalas, 
194; joint grant by, to the Srügéri 
matha, 321. 

Sangama dynasty, early members 
the, Saivas, 321. 


Sahgha, treason against the, detest- 
ed, 105. 


Sangitasudhà, a work of Raghunátha, 
3". 


Sangitasiryodaya, a work on music 
by Laksminarayana, dedicated to 
Krsnadéva Raya, 366. 

Sangrümadéva, a military title, 168. 

Sangu, the use of, a social privilege 
enjoyed by the Kaikkolas, 247, 
248. 

Sanjar KHan, killed Dévappa Gauda, 
168. 

Sankalpa Süryodaya, a literary work 
of Vedanta Désika, 356. 


Sankara (Sankaracarya), philosopher, 
and saint, 299, 300, 304; author of 
Saundaryalahari, commented by 
Arunagirinatha, 365, and Lolla 
Laksmidhara, 366; the Brahma- 
sütras of Badarayana, follow the 
Advaita of, 364; the Caturmata- 
süra of Appayya Diksita, written 
from the angle of vision of, 369; 
foundation of the Srigéri matha 


by, 334; the relation of Krsna- 
misra’s  Prabodhacandrodaya to 
the system of, 356; two mathas 
of, in the Vijayanagar empire, 306. 
Sahkarpanirükaranam, a work of 
Maraijiánasambandar, 385. 

Sankarpa nirakaranam, a work of 


Umapati Siva, 309fn. 
Sankarpanirékarana urai, a work of 
Jüànapraka$ar, 386. 
Santai, weekly fair, 223. 
S&ntalige 1000, 178, 185. 
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Santanagivacarya, the Saiva ücüryas 
of Dévikkapuram known as, 337. 
Santikirti, author of  Süntinatha 

caritra, 382. 


Sántinütha caritra, a work of Santi- 
kirti, 382. 

Santi$a, author of Tontüda Siddhes- 
vara Purana, 382. ? 

Saptüngapaddhati, a series of ver- 
ses addressed to Saluva Narasimha, 
10. 

Sarada, a poetess in the court of 
Deva Raya II, 374. 

Sarajayaparaja, the chief of Harati, 
115. 

Saranügati (Prapatti), 310. 

Sarandip, adjoining the Vijayanagar 
empire, 175. 

Sarasvativilisam, authorship of, 
claimed by Lolla Laksmidhara, 366. 
aol; ordeals during the time of, 

Sarngadéva, Tānappācārya, a descen- 
dent of, 298. 

Sarngapani temple at Kumbakónam, 
paintings in the, 412. 

Sarvabhatta, a great scholar, grant 
to, 351. 

Sarvadarsanasangraha, written by 
Madhava, son of Sàyana, 358. 

Sarvanáyaka, a palace officer, 38. 

Sarva Samyadhikari (Senüpati), 
Commander-in-Chief, 33, 158, 

Sarvasirapradhani, 32. 

Sastri, Nilakanta, K. A, on danda, 
33; on Padawarru, 156. 

Sastri Krishna, H., Rao Bahadur, 
on the alleged abdication of Tiru- 
mala I, 16; on coins issued by 
provincial governors, 188-89; on 
the co-regency of Vijaya Raya and 
Déva Raya II, 13; on the origin 
of Vijayanagar, 2 fn.; on the origin 
of the Vipravinédins, 244; on the 
reason for the remission of taxes 
on the barbers, 249 fn.; on the 
Uvaccans, 64 fn. 

Sastri, Narayana, T. S, on the 
aoeruns of the Kamakéti pitha, 335, 

Satadisani, a literary work 
Vēdānta Dééika, 356. 

Satalekhini, women skilful in the art 
of, 270. 

Sati, performance of, in Vijayanagar, 
258-262. 

Satsthalajiinasiramrta, a work 
Tontada Siddhéévara, 382. 


of 


of 
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Satsthalaviveka, a work of Mahalin- 
gadeva, 381. 

Sütvika Brahma Vidyi Vildsa, a 
philosophical work by Tatacarya, 
368. ; 

Satyüparinayam, a work of Ekamra- 
natha, 367. 

Satyavadhüprenangm, a Sanskrit 
work of Krgnadéva Raya, 365. 

Saundaryalahari, of Sankara, com- 
mented on, by Arunagirinatha, 365; 
by Lolla Laksmidhara, 366; trans- 
lated by Kavirāśa Panditar, 385. 

Saundaryalahari ura a work of 
Ellappa Nayanar, 386. 

Savai (the Adil KHàn), in the occu- 
pation of Kandanavolu, 152. 

Savalakkali, fight of the Valangat 
os Idangai classes for the use of, 

2. 

Sàyana, a great general, 144; father 
of Madhava, Kampana, Mayana and 
Sihgana, 358, 359; author of the 
Alankürasudhünidhi, Atharva Veda 
Bhasya, Dhatuvriti, Préyascitta- 
sudhünidhi, Purusarthasudhamdh, 
Rg Veda Bhasya, Sima Veda Sám- 
huté Bhasya, Subhasita sudhanidhi, 
Sukla Yajurveda Sathhuta Bhasya, 
Taittiriya Samhu& Bhüsya, Tarttiri- 
yaranyaka Bhasya, Varnsabrahmana 
Bhàsya, Y ajfiatantrasudhünidhi, 
Commentaries on the Vedas, 359- 
63, 6; inaccuracies in the Veda 
Bhásya of, 362; literary activity be- 
ginning with, 305-06; Madhava, 
and, identity of, 361fn.; Minister 
of Kampa, Sangama II, Bukka I, 
and Harihara II, 30, 241, 359; re- 
ferences to Madhava in the works 
of, 358 ; relationship of, with Bhoga- 
natha, 363. 

Sayana Udaiyar (Vira Sayana Udai- 
yar), 124-25. 

Sculpture, encouragement of, under 
Vijayanagar, 100. 

Secretariat, working of, 36-39. 

‘Secretaries’ of Nuniz, resemblance of 
the, to the Twuvüykélvis, of the 
Cola days, 37. 

Secretary of the king, Nuniz on, 
273; of the provincial governor at 
the imperial .court, 194. 

Sellappa, same as Saluva Narasinga- 
raya Dannayaka, 241. 

Sénabéva, 88, 211; member of an 
assembly, 122; grant of a Jaya- 
rekha patrika to, of Guda-Abbina- 
hole Sthala, 121; of a village and 
a nüdu, 237. 
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Sénabovaship of Gudasthala’ settle- 
ment of the dispute about the, 
121-22. 

Sénépati (also known as Sarva- 
sainyüdhiküri and Dalavay), the 
chief officer in charge of the mili- 
tary department, 33, 158. 

S$eniyans (Telugu weavers), occupa- 
tion of Tamil India by, 255. 

Sefji, the Pāñcālas at Tiruvamattür 
granted privileges similar to those 
enjoyed by those at, 247; social 
privileges of the Kanmálas at, 247. 

Senmars and the advent of the 
northerners, 253-54. 

Serra, 406. 

Sérvar. (service inäm), 51. 

Settikdras, 128. 

Sérkad, taxes at, 57. 

Sérmadévi, rates of taxes at, 55. 

Setti Pattanasvümi, presiding mer- 
chant, 223. 

Settis, leaders of guild, 88, 223, 246; 
members of an Assembly, 122; regu- 
lation of the, for women who 
lapsed from marriage, 224. 

Sétupurünam, a work of Niramba- 
valagiya Désikar, 386. 

S$evvaiccüduvar rendered into Tamil 
the Bhágavata Puràünam, 384. 

Sewell, on the dress of the ordinary 
soldier, 146-7fn.; on the Karttigai 
festival, 342fn.; on the nature of 
the revenue collections at Vijaya- 
nagar, 96-7 ; on the origin of Vija- 
yanagar, 2fn.; on quilted tunics, 149 
fn.; on the size of Vijayanagar, 406; 

Shah Rukh of Persia, embassy sent 
by Déva Raya II to, 173. 

Shanbog (Séna bóva), a village func- 
tionary, 218, 346. y 

Siddhanamantri, a minister of Dév 
Rāya II, 374. 

Siddharāju Timmaraju, Cerukūri 
Laksmidhara's Abilasitāärthadãyinī 
dedıcated to, 367; see also Siddha- 
raju Timmaráju Bhipala. 

Siddharaju Tımmaraju Bhüpála, 
nephew of Tirumala I, and author 
of the Paramayogwilasamu, 379; 
see also Siddharaju Timmaraju. 

Siddhdya, 79, 89. 

Siege, methods of, 157. 

Sime (Sirmai), significance of the, 
178; division of the venthe or 


rajya, 182, attached to the cüvadi, 
182; Bagur 


184; Addanka Sime, 
&me, the Párupatyagár of, , had 
a pethe built, 232; Cenüri sime, 
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179; Dhoni $ime, 220; Dummisi sime, 
127; Ghandikota Sime, 179, 329; 
Kanganipalli sime, migration of 
artisans from, on account of heavy 
taxation, 96; Kavatalada Sime, 96; 
Kédamballi sime, 179; Kolàla Sime, 
179 ; Prabhutvam of, 237; Kurunda- 
male Sime 226; Kundrupe Sime, 88, 
96; Pürupatyagür of, and village 
officers, 232; Kurugoda Sime, 183; 
Masaveya Sime, 96; Pakala Sime, 88, 
96; Perumbakkasirmai, 179; Podili 


Sime, 350; Potladurti Sime, 179; 
Santa-Bennir-Sime, 219;  Tippür 
Sime, 183; Ugalür Kurambarvay 


$irmai, 84; Yalapeya Sime, tolls on 
grains in, 59 


Simehabbaruvas, 88. 
Singana, a son of Sdyana, 359. 


Singanna Odeya, grandson of Kam- 
pana I, a disciple of Akésavési, 
Samavédigaru, 308 fn. 


Singappiran, part of, in the restora- 
tion of the Ranganatha image at 
Srirangam, 303. s 

Singa Raja, erected a bastion called 
the Rézagambhira, and the inner 
and outer forts of Tékal, 156. 

Swapradhüni, 32. 

Sirrambaladi, a Tamil poet of the 
fifteenth century, 383-4. 


Sittama Nàyaka, agreement between 
the temple authorities and the 
the Tantrvmür regarding the reha- 
bilitation of a village by, 234. 


Swabhogasüáram, a work of Guru- 
jhanasambandar, 386. 

Swadharmittaram, a work of 
Maraijanasambandar, 385. 

Sivadrohin, 23. 

Sivàgrayogigal author of the Saiva 
Sannyüsapaddati Sawa paribhasa:s, 
Siva Jñāna Siddhiyar urai, and 
Swanerwrakasam, 385. 

Sivaji, Astapradhàn Council of, 128. 

Sivajfidnabodham, a work by Mey- 
kandadéva on Saivasiddhanta theo- 
logy, 309, 383. 

Sivajtünasiddwürparapakka urai, a 
work of JianaprakaSar, 386. 

Sivajüünasiddiyür urai, a work of 
Niramavalagiya DéSikar, 386. 

Sivajnina Siddiyér Urai, a work of 
Sivagrayogigal, 385. 

Sivüánanda Bódam, a work of Kama- 
lai Jüanapraká$a Panditar, 386. 
Sivaneriprakasam a work of Sivagra- 

yogigal, 385. 
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Sivapüsai Agaval, a work of Kama- 
lai Jñānaprakāśa Panditar, 386. 
Sivaramangai, Assembly and the 
temple of, control of, over the rights 

of fishing, 215. 

Sivaritrimahitmyam, a work of Sri- 
natha, 373. 

Swarkamanidipika, a commentary on 
Srikantha’s Swa Bhasya, written 
by Appayya Diksita to teach the 
Srikanthabhésya to 500 pupils, 
369, 370. 

Siva Tattvacintamani, a work of 
Laksmana Dandanatha, 381. 

Swatattvaviveka, a work of Appayya 
Diksita, 369. 

Siva Vákyar, on idol worship, 309. 

Skdénda  Purüna, material for the 
Kasikhándam and Swarátrimühát- 
myam taken from, 373. 

Smith, Vincent, on the character of 
the Vijayanagar administration, 25; 
on the importance of the study of 
pohtical history, 1; on the portraits 
of Krsnadéva Raya and his queens 
at Tirumalei, 401; on ihe sculptures 
in the Vasantamantapa at Madura, 
399-400; on the statue of Nara- 
simha at Hampi, 395. 

Society under Vijayanagar: castes 
and communities in the empire, 
239-255; court life, 271-277; games 
and amusements, 290-98 ; habitation, 
food and dress, 277-287; luxuries, 
288-290; social institutions, 255-262; 
women, 263-271. 

Sokkanitha Venbà, a work of Guru- 
jfanasambandar, 386. 

Sokkattaliylar, 116. 

Somanatha, commented on the Tāla- 
mahédadhi of Acyuta Raya, 366. 
Somappa Udaiyar (Dandanátha), the 
Mahāpradhāni of Kampana Udai- 
yār, 189; helped Kampana in the 
conquest of Madura, 188; grant of 

tolls by, 86. 

Somavalliyoganandaprahasana, a farce 
written by Aruņagirinātha, 365. 

Sömayya Dandanayaka, the Mahā- 
pradhāni of Kampaņa II, 169. 

Soolai Bazaar, at Hampi, 405. 


Soundara Purana, a work of Bomma- 
rasa, 382. 


Sourastras, account of the, 254-55, 


South India, condition of, on the 


eve of the foundation of Vijaya- 
nagar, 300-302. 


Sóvappa, chief minister of B annn 
Vodeyar, 224. pica 


“Special Commissioner” appointed to 
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exercise control over the niyakas, 
202-205. 

Sribhandáram, trustees of a temple, 
54, 229. 

Sri Bhásya, of Ramanuja, 356. 

Sridharadéva, author of Vaidyümría, 
a medical work, 383. 

Srigiri, governor of Muluvagil rajya, 
186. 

Srigiri Bhūpāla, Madras 
Plates of, 182 fn. 

Srigirinàtha of Candragiri, order of 
Déva Raya II to, and his action on 
it, 86-87, 226. 

Érigirinátha Udaiyar, order of, for 
the collection of tolls, 86. 

Sri Harga, disappearance of chariots 
by the days of, 144-45; the Naisa- 
dham of, translated by Srinatha, 
373. 

Srikakulam, a pilgrim centre, 333. 

Srikantaya, S., on the origin of Vija- 
yanagar, 2 fn. . 

Srikantha, a guru of Bhoganatha, 
363; Appayya Diksita, a follower of 
the philosophy of the Caturmata- 
süra of the Diksita written from 
the angle of vision of; the Swarka- 
mandipikü of tbe Diksita, a com- 
mentary on the Sawa Bhasya of, 
368-69. i 

Srikantha Bhásya, provision made by 
Appayya Diksita, for the study ot, 
by 500 pupils, 349; raised by the 
Diksita from obscurity, 370. 

Srikanthanatha, a guru of Madhava, 
358-59. 

Srimahésvaras, 115. 

Srimusnam, 76; an object of special 
grant from Sadasiva, 326; grants 
to the temple at, by Sri Ranga, 327; 
revision of the rates of taxes in 
the locality about, 55, 95. 

Srinatha, scholar, author of the Maru- 
ttaratearttram, -Harwilasam, Kasi- 
khandam, Salvahanasaptat., Swa- 
rütrimühütmyam, tthe Vidhindta- 
kam and a translation of the Nai- 
sadham, 373-74; defeated Dindima 
Bhatta, the Gauda poet in the 
court of Déva Raya IL 373-74; 
Peddana’s indebtedness to, 376. 

Srinivasachari, C. S., on the Valangai 
and Idangai groups, 253fn. 
fripàdarüyasvámi of the Padaraya- 
matha, guru and contemporary of 
Saluva Narasimha, author of many 
musical compositions, 297, 314. 
Ériperumbudür, 86; an object of 
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special grant, by Sadasiva, 326; 
grants to the Ramanuja kütam 
and temple at, 327; repair of an 
irrigation tank at, by a Maha- 
mandaléévara, 75. 

Sri Rüma, new sign manual according 
to the  Prapannümrtam, 321fn., 
322 fn. 

Sri Ranga, I, 4, 14; contemporary of 
Tatacarya and Appayya Diksita, 
378; Bhattakalankadéva, a court 
poet of 383; governor of Udayagiri 
rajya and then of Penukonda, 186; 
succession of, 16; Vaisnavism under, 
327-28. 

Sri Ranga II (Cikka Raya), Immadi 
Kempe Gauda Prabhu of Yala- 
hanka nadu, duri the time of, 
218; succeeded Venkata II, 14. 

Sri Ranga III, (Sri Rangarayadéva 


Maharaya), 4, 219; Vaisnavism 
under, 329; Siddha Ramappa 


Nayaka, a subordinate of, 106. 

Srirahgam, a pilgrim centre, 333; 
Acyuta Raya in the company of 
scholars at, when  Cellappa’s 
rebellion was being put down, 154; 
an ürógyaéülai maintamed by the 
temple at 228; and the Muham- 
madan occupation of South India, 
301-303; assignment of duties to 
the — Kallavelaxkkarars by — the 
assembly of, 131-32; gifts of Tiru- 
mala I at, 327; part of the äcãryas 
of, in the Jain-Vaisnava pact, 316; 
Ranganatha image restored at, 303; 
Vēdānta Déésika lived at, 305. 

Sri Rahganátha, account of the travels 
of, 300-303. 

Sri Ranga Raya, Viceroy (“Special 
Commissioner”), of the Telugu 
country from his capital Penukonda, 
204, 205; the prabhutvam of Kolala 
$ime conferred on an individual by 
237; Velugoti Timmappa Nayanin- 
garu, his agent, 246. 

$ri Rangarayadéva Maharaya (Sri 
Ranga III), 219. 

Srirudras (Srirudramahésvaras), 115. 

Srigaila, guru of Manavala Maha- 
muni, 312. 

Éri-Vaisnavism, spread of, in the 
empire, 320-331. 

Sri Vira Pratapa Déva Raya Maha- 
raya, same as Deva Raya II, 33. 

$ri Virüpüksa, sign manual of the 
Vijayanagar kings, 321, and fn; 
322 fn.; retamed under Tirumala I, 
327. 

Sri Virüpàaksa, 
Vijayanagar 


tutelary deity of the 


kings, 321; of the 
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Saluvas, 322; Caitra (Spring) festi- 
val of, 344, 365; temple, architec- 
tural features of the, 391. 


Srngdramafyari, a work of Bhoga- 
natha, 363. - 

S$rhgeri, Vidy&sahkara temple at, 
395-96; see under matha also. 

Srutarafijani, a commentary on the 
Gitagovinda written by Ceruküri 
Laksmidhara, 16, 367. 

Stage, in Vijayanagar, 294. 

Sthala (place), 106. 


Sthala an administrative unit, 179, 
182-83; attached to the  Cávadi, 
184; came to be called Sammat 
or Samuta, 183; Alangula sthala, 
183; Aralihalli sthala, 182; Aramana 
sthala, 179; Basapattana sthala, 182; 
Begganadu  sthala, 182; Bukka- 
pattana  sthala, 182;  Ganiganür 
sthala, 168; Gavudanahalh sthala, 
182; Hassan sthala, 140 fn.; Hiriyür 

' sthala, 182; Hosür sthala, 182; Ik- 
kanür sthala, 182; Kurumbarahalli 
sthala, 182; Lakkihalli sthàla, 182; 
Tavanidhihalh sthala, 182; Tippür 
sthala, 182; Tiruvamattar sthala, 
belonged to Kolala Cavadi, 184. 


Budd durga (fort built on land), 
55. 


Sthala Gaudike, nature of, 236. 

Sthala karnams, 246. 

Sthànüpat: (Civil Agent), kept by the 
Nayakas at the imperial court, 198, 

Sthünattür (managers of the temple), 
at Pulippagavarkoyil, and collection 
of taxes, 81-82. 

Sthümkas, temple managers, 87, 119. 

Stone trough, at Hampi, 404. 

Stridhana, (dowry), agreement among 
the villagers of Mangadu not to 
give lands as, 256; land not to be 
given even as, at Mangadu, 211. 

St. Thomé, church established at, 
318; school founded at, by Father 
Pimenta, 349; Venkata II, wanted 
a painter from, 413. 


Sthulwar (Tahary), a village func- 
tionary, 218. 

Subhasta Nivi, a literary work of 
Vēdānta Dé&ika, 356. 

Subhasita Sudhanidhi, a literary 
anthology compiled by S&yana, 359. 

Subordinate allies, (kings), of Vija- 
yanagar, 140-41, 202 

Subrahmanya, figure of, found in the 
Hazara Ràmasvàmi temple, 393. 

Sucindram, Visnu shrine at, 203. 
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Sudhindra Tirtha, a scholar of the 
Sumatindra matha, honoured by 
Venkata and Raghunatha, 371; the 
guru of Raghavéndra Tirtha, 315. 

Südikodutta Nàcciyàr, decision of a 
dispute regarding the boundary of 
the lands of, 118; image of, set up 
at Srimusnam, 229; marriage of, 
with Ranganatha of Srirangam, 
375. 

Sukracdrya on the use of guns, 150. 

Suktinarpuni yradnacintimani, a Sans- 
krit work of Krsnadéva Raya, 365. 

Sulddi, a musical composition of Sri- 
pádarayasvami, 297. 

Silas, stakes for impalement, 302. 

Sulba Sitras, commented upon by 
Yajfiandrayana Diksita, 372. 

Sultan Muhammad, estimate of the 
army of, by Nikitin, 134. 

Sumeri (Zamorin), of Calicut, 177; 
and Abdur Razak, 173. 

Sundara, a Saiva saint, 299. 

Sundara Pandya, dispute 
Vira-Pandya, 300. 

Sundarapindyam, a work of Ana- 
dhari, 386. 

Süpa$üstra, a work on cookery, 383. 

Süraikkudi, Tiruméni Alagiyar of, 
87, 212; Vengalappa Viśaiyālaya- 
déva of, 140. 

Suraiyadévar alias Kulasekhara Ton- 
dammanar, 44-45 fn. 

Surana, author of the Udayanodaya 


aoe the Vanamah vilása (Telugu), 
66. 


Sürappa Nayaka, agent of Sadaéiva 
in the Tiruvadi rājya, 248 ; of Jiüji, 
patronised Ratnakhéta Srinivasa 
Diksita ; the Bhàvanü purusottama 
dedicated to, 367. 

Sims, dispute of, with the temple 
ācāryas at Tadatala, 117. 

Sitas, 353. 

Sütasamhatü, Tatparya 
commentary on, 363. 


ir m grant of, at Kiranür, 


Svadharma, observance of, enforced 
by the state, 19-20, 240, 


Svaramelakalanidh, a work of Rama- 
yamatya, 297, 


Svarnaksma, a gift, 324. 


S(u)varnameru, a gift 367: d 
Acyuta Raya, 210. rcd 


Svarocisa Manu, the hero of the 


of, with 


Dipikd, a 
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Manucaritamu, the ideal king- 
ship of, 26. 

Svdrocisa Manucarita, same as Manu- 
caritamu, 376. 


Swing-cots, use of, at the palace, 290. 
T 


Tadpatri, architectural features of 
the temple at, 397-98. 

Taitsu, the Ming Emperor of China, 
the embassy of Bukka I to the 

court of, 173. 

Tala dipikü, a work on music by 
Gopa Tippa, 364. 

Talaiyari (Talari, Taliary, Sthul- 
war): a village functionary, 131, 
218; jappointed by the kāvalgār, 
133; onerous duties of, 219-20. 

Talamahodadm, of Acyuta Raya, 
commented on by Sómanáàtha, 366. 

Talürika of Srimusnam, granted to 
Acyutappa Nayaningaru, 229. 

Talas:  Rámánanda, 297; Ratilile, 
Turangalila, Ratgü bhgrana Anai- 
gaparikramana, Abhinandana, Nan- 
danandana and Abhimdéla, 298. 

TSllappakkam family of Sri-Vaisnava 
teachers, 326. 

Tallapakkam Tirumalacarya, a scholar 
of the time of Venkata II, 328. 

Taluvakkulaindam Bhattar, father of 
Vira Narasithharaya Nayaka, 36. 

Tambiru, a musical instrument, 296. 


Tangor, 82. 
“Tamil literature, 383-87. 


Tamiras, 256. 

Tammaya Nayaka, 132. 

Tānādār, Dilavar, torture of, 127. 

Tànappácárya, Venkata Makhi, a dis- 
ciple of, 298. 

Tangalvay, 42. 

Taniyür, an administrative unit, 181- 
82. 

Tanjore, the Kàmakóti pitha, trans- 
ferred to, 336; the Nayak kings 
of, 4; tributaries of Vijayanagar 
in 1611, 50; Nayak court of, 12; 
Salvanayque, lord of, 192; Venkata, 
Viceroy of, 204. 

Tantirimür, assignment of taxes by, 
81; functions of, 234-35; gift of 
taxes by, 213; of Karippékkunadu, 
gift of, by the 216; rates of taxes 
from 54; tax on the house of, 56. 

Tantra, army, government, 235. 

Tantrandyaka, a title taken by 
Saluva Timma, 34. 
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Tantrin, a soldier, 234. 

Tarkatündava, a work of Vyásaraya 
Tirtha, 314. 

TEMAS, and Tenali Ramakrgna, 

Tatacarya, (Ettar Kumara Tirumala 
Tatacarya, Ettür Tirumalai Kumara 
Tatacdarya), philosopher and scholar, 
5, 352; appointed to the place of 
Govinda Déésika by Rama Raja in 
the position of the royal guru, 243, 
326; author of the Paícamatabhafi- 
janam, 326-27, Pandurangainahit- 
mya, and Sdtvika Brahma Vidyé 
Vilisa, 368; a contemporary and 
guru of Sri Ranga and Venkata 
II, 328, 378; patronised by Sri Ranga, 
327; agreement of, with  Koneti 
Ayyan regarding mortgaged temple 
lands, 227; controversy of, with 
Appayya Diksita, 330; decision of 
a dispute by, 116; performed the 
coronation of Venkata II, 10; rela- 
tions of, with Appayya Diksita and 
the Jesuits 368; restoration of the 
Govindaràja shrine at Cidambaram 
with the help of, 326. 

Tatparyacandrika, of Vēdānta Désika, 
es, on the Gita Bhasya, 

Tátparyacandrikü, a work of Vyasa- 
raya Tirtha, 314. 

Tütparya dipiká, a commentary on 
the Sütasamhita, and written by 
Caunda Madhava, 363. 

Tattvamuktà Kalapa, a literary work 
of Védanta Désika, 356. 

Tattvaprakasam, a work of Tattva- 
prakàéa Svamigal, 384 

Tattvaprakáéa Svamigal, author of 
the Tattvapraküsam, 384. 

Tattvatika, a lit. work of Vēdānta 
Déésika. 

Taxes. based on custom, 40-41; clas- 
sification of, 41; collected by the 
officers of the government, 78; and 
the Sabha, 81-82, 212; Commercial, 
41, 58-62; commutation of, 89-90; 
customary payments, 72-73; cus- 
toms collected on roads frequented 
by people, 59; Department of, 86- 
91; differential rates in, 66; heavi- 
ness of, in Ugalür Kurambarvay 
$irmai, 84; imperial and local, 87-89; 
Judicial Income and Fines, 4l, 71; 
Military contribution, 41, 67-68; 
Miscellaneous taxes, 41, 73-74; not 
uniform, 88; old method of the 
levy of, revived by the Mahájanas 
of Palaiytr, 213; on houses, consi- 
derations for the levy of, 43; on in- 
dustries, 41, 65-67; on land, 41-56; 
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on professions, 41, 62-65; on pro- 
perty, 41, 56-57; paid in kind and 
eash, 75-77; Social and Communal, 
41, 68-71; unit of taxation of 
the manufacture of salt, 62; adda- 
gadasunkam, (a tax on the sellers 
of sheep) 58; Adhikdra-varttana, a 
customary payment, 43, 72; Adikàsu 
(on stalls in markets), 58; Adipac- 
cai, 44; Alamaiizi, compulsory ser- 
vice, 72; Alukkumirpüttam, a tax 
for maintaining the person appoint- 
ed for regulating the supply of 
water, 43-44; Alvari, (poll tax), 64; 
Angasilaivari,  (Anga$ülai) a tax 
on entertainments (?) 69, 226; Anu- 
varttanai, a customary payment, 72; 
Arasupéru, 52, 53, 62. 63, 84, 225; 
Arisikünam, 66, 226; Asamdi, 56; 
A$upódu, 13, 182; Attaigammadam, 
90; Avasaravarttanai, 43; Aya, 
(Ayam), 66, 84, 236; Batu, 236; 
Birüda, 65, 249; Birangz tax (the 
tax for cannon) 68; Bedabinugu 
90; Bedige,  (benevolences), 74; 
Bótu, 236, Dalavili, a military con- 
tribution, 67, 90; Dannüyakormaga- 
mai, (a contribution to the military 
commander), 67, 90; Dannàyaka- 
svümya, (a contribution to the mili- 
tary commander), 67, 90; Dargana- 
kanikkai, a customary payment, 72; 
Dasavandam, a customary payment, 
72; Davasa, grain, 75 fn.; Davasadàa- 
yam, 7 fn.; Dombarryapannu, 
money collected for the benefit of 
the Dommaras, 68; Evcóru, 92; 
Ganacüradere, (taxes on beggars), 
69; Grémagadyana, 90; Hüdara, 90; 
Homlagutta, tax on furnace, 67; 
Hombah, 90; Idaiturai, 95; Idaivari, 
73; Idangaivari, 69, 95, 253; llak- 
kai, 52, 53; Inavari, 95; Irai, 40; 
Jodi, 225, 229; Kadamai, 40, 54 fn.; 
66, 76, 84, 95, 96; Kaivilaakanam 
58; Kaiyérpu, 90; Kallina Kanikkai, 
marriage tax, 69; Kallayam, 62, 63 
fn.; Kālvāś, a customary payment, 
12; Kani, 55; Kümkkai, (Kanike) 
40, 52, 53, 62, 63, 76, 84, 85, 90, 95, 
96, 227; Künilcüli, 52; 53: Karanika, 
229; Karanikkajodi, 43; Karivi dyam 
62, 63fn.; Kürttigai Künikkai, 44; 
Kürttwai paceai, 44, Karuéiyam, 62; 
Küruka, compulsory service, 72; 
Katnam, 40; Kattéyam, (benevol- 
ence) 40, 74, 96, 226; Kattigai-ava- 
saram, a customary payment, 72; 
Kattigat  Künikkai, 82;  Küttu- 
mikkai, 132; Kirru, 62; Kirukula, 
90; Kolayatta, 73; Kottage, a tax 
in lieu of compulsory service; 72; 
K6ttai magamai, contribution to 


the fort, 67; Kéttaipanam (Kottaip- 
padivu), a military contribution for . 
the maintenance of forts, 68; and 
fn., 156; Kéttaippadivu, see Kéttai- 
panam, 68; Kottige, 90; Kottu, 62; 
Kóvai-varttanai, a customary pay- 
ment, 72; Kudi, 76; Kidi, 95; Kudi- 
mai; 84, 301; Kudiraivilidam, 73; 
Külu, 90; Kürrarisi, 92, Kurukula- 
visesüyam, 13; Mádawwatti, 73, 90; 
Mádukkànikkai, 76, 95; Medidére, 
90; Magamai, a contribution for- 
merly levied on merchants and 
cultivators for a temple, now given 
optionally, 40, 44, 84; Mahdnavami 
torches; 65; Makkalpéraél kollum- 
vilaiyüseru, 73; Makkalpéru, 132; 
Malliyimagamai, 73; Mallendige, 
90; Mallige, 90; Maimiulidayam, a 
custom, 58; Münagünike, 73; Manai 
kuli 57; ManakGtta, 73; Ménavi- 
ttürai, 13; Mandaikandérram, 73; 
Marakkalam (tax on running of 
boats), 66-67; Margadayam, a cus- 
tom, 58; Mélvdéram, 91fn.; Miéam, 
132; Mugampürvai, 73, 226; Mülawvi- 
$übdi, 58 and fn., 106; Mutti, com- 
pulsory sexvice, 72; Nüttukanakku- 
vari, 43; Nattuskkam, a tax for 
the maintenance of the provincial 
prison(?),71; Nüttwviniyogam, 73; 
Nenapu, 90; Nirolai, 52; Nirüpac- 
cambalam 43; Nota, 90; Nottàvart- 
tanai, 43, 64; Nülüyam, (income 
from thread), 66; Paccai panam, 
87, 212; Pádagavari (Padavari(?) ), 
tax on musicians, 64; Padaikkünik- 
kai (contribution made for the 
maintenance of the army), 67; 
Padávari, see Pádagavari, 64; Pádi- 
kaval, police duty or fee for main- 
taining the police, 44; Paékkukkat- 
tayam, 96; Paladali, 73; Pandara- 
vadai, 55; Pasivilai (tax on the sale 
price of fish), 58; Pattidainiliyam, 
tax on silk thread, 66, 90; Piattam, 
40; Pattarai, a tax on guilds, 69; 
Pattavattam, 52, 53; Pattayakümik- 
kai, a contribution for the sword 
or the army, 68; Pattirai, see Patta- 
rai; 69;  Péráyaccemmadam, 90; 
Perkadamai, 64; Pidārivari, a 
tax for the maintenance of the tem- 
ple of the guardian deity of the 
village, 44, 69; Pillaivori, 64; Pira- 
vari 73; Ponvari (a tax on gold), 
66; Prasüda kánikkai, 44; Puduvaip- 
püdu, 73; Pulvari (a tax on graz- 
ing), 66, 84; Puravari 76, 93, 95; 
Puravattam, 2 customary payment, 
72; Rajalagutta tax, 73; Rayasavart- 
tanai, 43; Sadakkadamai, a tax on 
shepherds 24, 64; silage, 73; sakala- 
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bhaktüdáyam, 75; Sakalasvarnáda- 
yam, 75; Samayücüram, (a tax paid 
by the headmen to the government 
from the fines, perquisites and 
presents they collected), 71; Sam- 
büdam, 226; Sammüdam, a tax pay- 

able by the 18 castes, 52, 53, 69, 
Sanüyt, see Sendya, 67; Sandai- 

mudal (market fees), 58; Sekku- 
kadamai (tax on oil mills) 66; 

Semponvari (tax on superior gold), 
60; Séndya, (a tax paid for the 
maintenance of the army?) 67; 
Siddhdya, (taxes collected in cash; 
‘realised’ revenue), 76, 79; Sirréyam, 
73; Sollage, 90; Sthalüdàyam, a cus- 

' tom, 58, 61; Sūlavarı a license fee 
for owning a trident, 68, 225; Summ, 
compulsory service, 72; Svdmya, 
236; Svarnádágam, 75 jn.; Talai- 
yarikkam, 43, 96; Tarckkadamai 
(tax on looms) 66; Taruppu, 73; 
Tattüyakól (a customary payment), 
72; Tayidu, 73; Tirguidyam, 62, 
63 fn; Tiruppadwyidü (holy first 
fruits), 44; Toranakdnikkaz, a cus- 
tomary payment, 72; Téttapuravu, 
tax from garden lands, 43; Ulavu, 
55; Uliyam, compulsory service, 72; 
Unmarattam, 73;  U$iüsi, 73; 
Uttaipüttam, (springs) tax on, 57; 
Valangaivari 69; Varapparru, a 
customary payment, 72; Vari, 40; 
Varusakünikkai, 90; Vasalpanam, on 
houses and house sites (manai), 43, 
56, 57, 82, 84; Vattam, 63; Vegan, 
compulsory service, 72; Véndugol, 
92; Vett, compulsory service, 72, 
226; Vettimutta:yál, compulsory ser- 
vice, 72, 92; Vettwar, a tax in lieu 
of compulsory service, 72, 73; Vi- 
bhüti kāäntkkai, 44; Vilai, 56; Vilai- 
künam (on sales), 58; Vilvari, a 
license fee for owning a bow, 68; 
Viniysgam, 76, 92, 95; Virdda, 229; 
Virimuttu, 73; Virpanam, 58; 
Visésadayam, 73, 226; Vivahapanam, 
marriage tax, 69fn. 

Tayikundandtaka, a drama, 294. 

Tayumanavar, a mystic poet, 387. 

Telugus, 256. 

Telugu generals, appointed viceroys 
in the Tamil country, 239. 

Telugu literature, 372-380. 

Tēkal, erection of the inner and 
outer forts at, by Singa Raja, 156; 
grant to dancing girls at, 270. 

Temples and the mathas m Vijayana- 
gar, 331-338; maintained by royal 
benefaction and public patronage, 
225; a centre of cultural and eco- 
nomic activity, 5, 206; authorities 


of the, protectors of the interests 
of the tenants, 226; mortgage of 
temple lands by the, 227; and con- 
ferment of honours on individuals, 
229; and /tax collection, 225-26; 
dancing girls attached to, 269; en- 
couragement of education by, 332- 
33, 349-50, 351; encouragement of 
industries by, 228-29; kings crown- 
ed in the, 333; place of the, in 
local government, 225-229; pur- 
chase of lands by, 92, 96; relation 
of the, to the Sabha, 214-15; right 
of the authorities of, to purchase 
and sell lands for, 226-27 ; servants 
in the, 331-32; treasury in the, a 
local bank, 92, 227-28; trustees of, 
and the administration of justice, 
228. 

Tenacary (Tennasserim,) tribute 
levied from, by Deva Raya II, 176. 

Tenali Ramakrsna, one of the asta- 
diggajas, 374; author of Ghatiké- 
cala Mahatmyamu, Lingapurünama., 
Pénduraiga . Máhütmyamu and 
Udbhatürüdhya Caritramu, 378; 
relations of, with Appayya Diksita 
and Tatacarya, 378. 

Tengalai Vaisnavism, a popular reli- 
gious movement, 5; and Vadagalai 
Vaisnavism, differences between the, 
310-313. 

Tennasserim (Tenacary), 176. 

“Throne Platform” at Vijayanagar, 
architectural features of the, 402- 
03. 

Timma, grandfather of Narasa Nayaka 
24fn.; see Saluva Timma, 277. 

Timma  Dandanáyaka, minister of 
Déva Raya Jl and Malhkarjuna, 
396. 

Timmana Odeya, governor of Bāra- 
küru rajya, 128. 

Timmanna Dandanayaka, the Mahd- 
pradhan. of Mallikarjuna Raya, 
governor of Nagamangala, 191. 

Timmanna Dannayaka, son of Saluva 
Tunma, blinded and imprisoned by 
Krsnadéva Raya, 31. 

Timmanna Kavi, son of Bhaskara 
Kavi, author of the latter half of 
the Bharata in Kannada, 382. 

Tippada Nàganna, Senior Minister of 
Bukka I and the Sabhdnayaka, 29. 

Tippu Sultan, Anegondi set fire to 
by, 4. 

Trigai, wheel of the potter, 63fn / 

Tirujfanasambanda, a Saiva saint, 299. 

Tirukalikunram, theft from the temple 
at, and the punishment of the 
culprit, 125. 


isa 


Tirukkanmalar, (eyes for idols), 288. 

Tirukkavanam, Sri Rudra Mahésvara 
of, 125. 

Tirukkoyilür (Tirukoil) Salvanayque 
lord of, 192; taxes at, 57. 

Tirumadaivilagam, 86, 228. 

Tirumala (1), 4; brother of Rama 
Raja, uncle of Siddharaju Timma- 
raju Bhipala, 379; uncle and 
father-in-law of Raganti Narasa- 
raju, 380; alleged abdication of, 16; 
appointed his son Sri Ranga, gov- 
ernor of Penukonda, 186; credited 
with the authorship of the Sruti- 
rañjam, 16, 367; division of the 
empire by, into three divisions, 204- 
05; in charge of a wing at Raksas 
Tangdi and lost an eye, 152, 155; 
gifts of, 327; Pingali Süranna, a 
contemporary of, 378; portrait of, 
in the Tirumalai temple, 401. 

Tirumala, son of Rama III, 14. 


Tirumaladéva Maharaya, Tirumalai- 
déva Maharaya, Tirumala, ‘(son of 
Krsnadéva Raya), appointed yuva- 
raja when he was but six years 
old, 12; Nuniz on, 12fn., 15-16 and 
fn.; alleged murder of, by Saluva 
'Tamma, 31, 124, 195, 240. 

Tirumalácárya, a member of the 
Tallapakkam family, 326. 

Tirumaladévi (Tirumaladévi amma), 
a queen of Krsnadéva Raya, follow- 
ed him to Kondavidu, 266; jealous 
of Sangá, 264fn.; portrait of, in 
the Tirumalai temple, 401. 

Tirumalai, 152; an object of special 
grant, 326; rates of taxes at, 54; 
temple of Venkatésa at, 323; three 
groups of portraits in the temple at, 
400-401. 

Tirumalainatha, author of Cuidambara 
Purünam, and Madurai Cokkeanatha- 
rula, 384. 

Tirumalàmbà, queen of Acyuta Raya, 


355; authoress of the Varadimbiké- 


parinayam, 270, 355, 366-67. 

Tirumalamba, daughter of Krsna- 
déva Raya and wife of Rama 
Raja, 367. 

Tirumala Nayaka, construction 
of the gópura in front of the 
choultry at Madura, begun by, 400; 
Kumara Karupparar, a contem- 
porary of, 337; Tayumanavar, a 
contemporary of, 387. 

Tirumala $rinivasácarya, a scholar of 
the time of Venkata II, 328. 

Tirumalayya déva, brother of Saluva 
Gopa Tippa, 384. 
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Tirumaluvüdipurünam, a work of 
— n Jüanaprakasa Pandaram, 
Tirumandira Olainayagum, an officer 
under the Nàyaks of Madura, 38- 
Tiruméni Alagiyár alias Senbakaraya 
VisSaiyalayadéva, chief of Siraik- 
kudi, 87, 212. 
Te«ruméni — küval, 
temple, 332. 
Tirumerralipuranam, a 
Révana siddhar, 386. 
Tirunimattukkam, 114, 208, 214. 


Tirupati (Sesácalam), 327; a pilgrim 
centre, 333 ; Acyuta Raya and 
Varadamba, crowned in the temple 
at, 333; assembly of, assignment 
of duties to Kallavélaikkarars by, 
220; gifts of Tirumala I at, 327; 
Govindaraja idol consecrated at, by 
Ràmànuja, 325fn.; an object of 
Special grant, 326; Pāñcūālas at, 
246; part of the ücáryas of, in the 
Jain-Vaisnava compact, 3165 the 
predilection of the kings for Sri 
VenkatéSa of, 321; provision for 
the chanting of Veda in the temple 
at, 332; VenkatéSa at, 328; the 
Saluvas devoted to, 322; Vydsaraya 
Tirtha lived at, 814. 


Tiruppalléndu, grant at Tékal by the 
authorities of the temple at the 
place and another to dancing girls 
for the recitation of, 270. 

Tiruppanimülai, on Krsna Virappa 
Nayaka’s constructions at Madura, 
400 fn. 

Torupparangiripuranam, a work of 
Nirambavalagiya Désikar, 386. 

Tiruppatikova, a work of Perumal 
Kavirayar, 385. 


Tirupparuttakunram (kunru), a Jain 
colony near Conjeevaram, 316 ; 
additions to the Vardhamàna temple 
at, by Irugappa Dandanátha, 316, 
ae paintings in the temple at, 


watchman in a 


work of 


^Twuppatti$vara pwrünam, a work of 
Révana siddhar, 386. 


Tiruppukal Purénam, a work of 
Mandala Puradar, 384-85. » 
Tiruvadi (Travancore), Rama Raja 


Vitthala in, 118. 


Tiruvaigàvür, 77; settlement arrived 
at by the Valangai and Idangat 
sects at, 93, 221; taxes on the 
professions at, 62, 63; on industries 
at, 66. 
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Tiruvalafjuli Purünam, ə work of 
Révana siddhar, 386. 

Tiruvamattir, 89, 97, 112; a taniyir, 
181; undertaking by the néttar of, 
to the rájaküryabhandóra, 216, 247. 

Tiruvanaikkaval (Gajaranya, Jambu- 
ké$varam), 301; assembly of, 
assignment of duties to the Kalla- 
vélaikkarar by, 220. 

Tiruvannamalai, a pilgrim centre, 
333; additions to the temple at, by 
Krsnadéva Raya, 7, 323, 397; the 
Paficdlas at Tiruvamattir, granted 
privileges similar to those enjoyed 
at, 247; social privileges of the 
Kanmülas at, 247; taxes on the 
professionals at, 63. 

Tiruvarangam, assembly of, assign- 
ment of duties to Kallalvélaikka- 
rar by, 220. 

Tiruvarangulam, 92; loan’ given by 
the temple treasury at, to the resi- 
dents of a few villages, 227. 

Tiruvaratturai Nelvay, a brahmadeya 
in Karaippokkunàdu, 81. 

Tiruvàrür (Tiruvalüt), dancing girls 
in a festival procession at, 269; 
irregularities in the management 
of the temple at, and the dismissal 
of the culpable servants in it, 112; 
Jňānaprakāśa Pandáram of, founder 
of the Dharmapuram matha (?), 337; 
Kamalai Jmanaprakaéar, a scholar 
from, 385; Tattvaprakasa Svami- 
gal’s relations with the temple at, 
384. 

Tiruvürür Kóvai, a work of Ellappa 
Nayanar, 386. 

Tiruvarutpayan urai, a work of 
Nirambavalagiya De$ikar, 386. 

Tiruvüy Kélvis, the ‘Secretaries’ 
Nuniz, 37. 

Tiruvembàvai, 116. 

Tiruvéngaivagal, grant of püdikaval 
rights by the residents of, 132. 

Tiruvengalanatha, God, assignment 
of lands and house to the temple 
of, by Ramappa Nayudu, 214; grant 
for the offerings of, 213-; grant for 


of 


the offerings of, by Abbaraja Tim-' 


mappa, 223; grant to ihe temple 
of, by the Dombaras, 250. 
Tiruvehgalan&tha, a member of the 
Tallapakkam family, and the author 
of the Paramayogivilàsamu, 326. 
Tiruvidaiyüttam, village, 54. 
Tiruvilaiyadarpuranam, a work of 
Paraüjotiyár, 386. 
Tiruvilakkukkudi (servants in charge 
of lighting), 332. 
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Tiruvirundáp, Minister of Virappa 
Náyaka, patronised Anadhari, 386. 


Trruvirufijai Purünam, a work of 
Ellappa Nayanar, 386. 

Tirruvorriyür, 131; dispute in the 
temple at, and its decision by 
Vittappar of (Anegondi, 115-16; 
temple of, granted by Déva Raya 
IL the right of collection of kattà- 
yam, 74; representation to Déva 
Raya II regarding oppression by 
the Mahesvaras of the temple at, 
326. 

Tiruvorriyirpurinam, 
JfidnaprakaSsar, 

Tontada Siddhesgvara, author of the 
Satsthalajfiánasürümrta, 382. 

Tontüda Siddhésvara Purina, a work 
about Tondada Siddhesvara by 
Santióa, 382. 

Torre do Tombo, archives of the, at 
Lisbon, 175. ` 

Tõttiyans, social life and communal 
organisation of, 254. 

Towns, amenities in, 280-81. 

Travancore, Rāma Rāja Vitthala sent 
out to lead an expedition to, 203; 
receipt system in, 91. 

„Treason, 316; views on, 23; punish- 
ment for, 127. 

Treasurer, a member of the Gover- 
nor’s Council, 188. 

Treasury, diamond, and gold, 101. 

Tribhuvana mahddévicaturvédiman- 
galam, strength of the Assembly of, 
207-08. i 

Trimbicara, contingent of, to Raicür, 
138. 

Tripuravijaya, a work of Bhoganatha, 
363. 

Trugwel, 82. 

Tuhfut-us-Salàtin, 
guns, 149-50. 

Tulübhüra, a gift, 324. 

Tuluva line of kings, founded by 
Vira Narasimha, 17. 

Tuluvas, migrated to the east with 
Timma, 24 fn.; practice of the, with 
regard to the appointment of gov- 
ernors, 186; Vaisnavism under the 
322-327. 

Tumbicci Nayakkan of the Tiruvadi 
kingdom, revolt of, put down, 177. 

Tundira (Jifji), Venkata, Viceroy of, 
204. 


a work of 


on the use of 


Tungabhadra, R., Vijayanagar found- 
ed on the banks of the, 134. 
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Turaiyür, its poligar, the arasu kāval- 
gür of the place, 132. 
Turuttu channel, at Hampi, 404. 


U 


Udüharanamülà, a work of Bhoga- 
natha, 363. 

Udaiyür, Tamil form of Odeya: see 
Odeya, 186. 

Udaiyarpalaiyam, its poligar, the 
arasu küvalgar of the place, 132. 
Udayagiri, expedition of Narasirnha 
to, 151; Krsna's image brought to 
Vijayanagar by Krsnadéva Raya 

from, 323, 391. 

Udayagiri Virüpanna, same as Virü- 
paksa, son of Harihara II, (Virü- 
paksa I), 187, 363. 

Udayanodaya, a work of Surana, 366. 

Udbhatürüdhya caritramu, a work of 
Tenāli Rámakrsna, 378.^ 

Uddagiri Virüpanna see Viripaksa I, 
187. 


Ugübhoga, a musical composition of 
Sripadarayasvami, 297. 

Ugalür Kurambarvay Sirmai, conces- 
sion in, for the rehabilitation of, 
by the people, 84. 

Ulavukaüni, 221. 

Ulavu kàüniyüksi, 85. 

Ullal, waged war with the Portuguese, 
but at times paid tribute to them, 
202. 

Ummattür, revolt of Gangaraja of, 
and its subsequent subjugation, 
176; administrative arrangement of, 
by Krsnadéva Raya after its con- 
quest, 169. 

Umbah, grant of, by Kéladi Rama 
Rajayya, 129. 

Umàpati Siva (Sivacarya), a scholar 
of the early fourteenth century, 
384; author of the Satkarpa Nirü- 
karanam, 309 fn. 

Upapradhani, 32; functions of, 35-36; 
seat of in the Imperial Council, 28. 

Uppilians, occupation of the Tamil 
country by the, 255. 

Ur, counterpart of the Sabha, 206; 
different from the Sabha, 207. 

Ura Kodage, 160. : 

Uravar, documents attested by Peri- 
yanattuvélans with the consent of 
the 238; of Ténüru Vadapparru, 
received money from the authori- 
ties of the temple of 'l'irubhümisam 
Udaiya Nayanar, 227; of Kiranir, 
grant of suvandiram to the gold- 
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smiths by, 220; right of the, of 
Küdalür and Kulamangalam, to 
confer honours, 215; sometimes the 
lease holders of the demesne, 214. 
Uttaraharivilàsam, a wosk of Nacana 
Somanatha Kavi, 372. 
Uttaramerür (Rajéndrasdlacaturvédi- 
mangalam), a taniyür, 181-82. 
Uttaranarasimhapurana, (Telugu) 
written by Haribhatta, 366 
Uvaccans, 64, and fn. 


v 


Vadamalai Anngalayyan, author of 
Irusamaya Vilakkam, 384. 

Vadamalaiyar, a pandit of Arruvan- 
padi, 332; the authorship of the 
Maccapurünam and the Nidérttala- 
puràünam, attributed to, 385. 3 

Vaddebyavahari, chief of the Nand- 
degis, 224. 

Vadiraja Tirtha (Vadiraja) succes- 
sor of VàgiSa Tirtha in the Sonde 
matha, 315; an illustrious successor 
of Vyasaraya, author of the Nyàya- 
ratnavali, Püsandakhandanam, Vi- 
varnavranam, Yuktimallikà, 370. 

Vadiraéja  Svàmi, composition of 
songs by, 297. . 

Vāgiśa Tirtha, predecessor of VaAdi- 
mie Tirtha in the Sonde matha, 

Vaidikamargapratisthapandcarya, title 
of the Vijayanagar kings, 304. 

Vaidyémrta, a medical work of Śri- 
dharadéva, 383. 

Vaidyanatha Navalar, a head of the 

harmapuram matha, 337. 

Vaidyarüja vallabha, a medical work 
written by Laksmana Pandita, 364, 

Vakhinasa  Sütra, the image of 
Tillai Góvindarája set up at Gid- 
ambaram according to the, 325 
and 326 fn. 

Vaisnavasiddhàünta Pratisthipandcar- 
ns a title of Vyäsarāya Tirtha, 

Vaisnavism, cleavage in, 309-13; 
spread of, in South India, 299-300. 

Vai$ya, tax on the house of, 56. 

Vais$yavàniyanagarattàr, corporate 
character of the, 222. 

Valanadu, an administrative divi- 
sion, 178, 180 and fn. and 181 fn.; 
Irungólapándivalanadu, 94; agree- 
ment regarding the social 
conduct _be’ween the  Valaügai 
and Idatgai sects living in the, 


